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The whole world is divided into two distinctive camps 
upon the subject of gardening, though we of this new 
continent are apt to know or hear of only one side of 
the discussion. Our landscape gardeners are almost 
invariably in favor of the wild or “savage” garden, as 
it is called in England, though there is a manifest ten- 
dency now to experiment with the more formal garden 
of European and Asiatic nations. It is, perhaps, worth 
while, since the formal garden is such a novelty, to ex- 
amine into its merits, and read a few of the claims put 
forward by the most enthusiastic of its admirers. 

“What is a garden?” asks an apostle of the terraced 
and carefully designed retreat. ‘“ For answer,” he re- 
plies, “‘ come hither; be Fancy’s guest a moment. Turn 
in from the dusty highroad and noise of practical 
things—for 


‘¢¢ Not wholly in the busy world, nor quite 
Beyond it, blooms the garden that I love; ’ 


descend the octagonal steps; cross the green court, 
bright with great urns of flowers, that fronts the house ; 
pass under the arched doorway in the high inclosing 
wall, with its gates traceried with rival wreaths of beaten 
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iron and clambering sprays of jasmine and rose, and, 
from the vantage-ground of the terrace platform where 
we stand, behold an art-enchanted world, where the 
alleys, with their giddy cunning, their gertle bloom, their 
cross-lights and dappled shadows of waving boughs, 
make paths of fantasy; where the water in the lake 
quivers to the wind’s soft footprints, or sparkles where 
the shallows dip, or springs in jets out of shapely foun- 
tain, or, oozing from bronze dolphin’s mouth, slides 
down among moss-flecked stones into a deep, dark pool, 
and is seen anon threading with still foot the careless- 
careful curved banks fringed with flowering shrubs and 
trailing willows and brambles; where the flowers smile 
out of dainty beds in the sunny ecstasy of ‘ sweet mad- 
ness ;’ where the air is flooded with fragrance, and the 
mixed music of trembling leaves, falling water, singing 
birds, and the drowsy hum of innumerable insects’ 
wings.” 

The picture presents a graphic outline of a formal 
garden, or of the art of gardening as practiced in the 
older civilizations of Europe. This formal creation is, 
in a measure, a perversion of nature, in so far as the 
art of the gardener and the architect is applied to it. 
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Every garden, indeed, is a perversion of natural 
methods of growth. ‘The difference which exists be- 
tween gardens is in the application of art to them, for 
there is quite as much art expended in attaining rustic 
and natural effects as in attaining artistic ones. “A 
garden is made,” says Thomas Sedding, “to express 
man’s delight in beauty and to gratify his instincts for 
idealization.” One person finds this idealization in 
a wild and semi-disordered arrangement of shrubs, 
flowers and trees, while another carries it to the extreme 
of cutting and trimming the evergreens into grotesque 
shapes of animals. The truly artistic garden sympa- 
thizes with neither of these extremes, but it aims to 
apply artistic handling to the treatment of the garden. 
By artistic handling is meant not alone the trimming of 
shrubs, but the introduction of evidences generally of 
the artistic handiwork of man. It means a well-ordered 
parterre, laid out upon a thoughtful plan; beds of flow- 
ers carefully grouped for color effect upon the eye, 
and the introduction of such objects in the immediate 
foreground as shall suggest man’s artifice and the fact 
that he is a near dweller and has devoted no little of 
his loving care and taste to his surroundings. 

“The very enclosure of our garden-spaces signifies 
that Nature is held in duress here. Nature of herself 
cannot rise above nature, and man, seeing perfections 
through her imperfections, capacities through her inca- 
pacities, shuts her in for cultivaticn, binds her feet, as 
it were, with the silken cord of art-constraint and puts 
a gloss of intention upon her every feature.” 

Our forefathers were all gardeners of this kind, and 
whether we turn to one country of Europe or to another, 
we will discover an individual method of treatment 
which is distinctive. Thus the Dutch, with land mainly 
reclaimed from the sea, have a garden of their own. 

“* Necessity, the mother of invention, has produced 
the Dutch garden out of the most untoward geography, 
and if we find in its qualities and features traces of the 
conditions which surrounded its birth and development, 
it is no wonder. Who shall blame the prim shapes and 
economical culture where even gross deception shall 
pass for a virtue if it be successful! Or the regular 
strips of ground, the long straight canals, the adroit 
vistas of grassy terraces long-drawn out, the trees 
ranged in pots, or planted in the ground at set intervals 
and carefully shorn to preserve the limit of their shade! 
Nay, one can be merciful to the garden’s usual crown- 
ing touch, which you get at its far end—a painted 
landscape of hills and dales and clumps of trees to 
beguile the enamoured visitor into the ford belief that 
Holland is not Holland; and, in the foreground, the 
usual smiling wooden boy, shooting arrows at nothing, 
happy in the deed, and tin hares squatting in likely 
nooks, whose shy hare eyes have worn the same startled 
gaze these sixty years or more, renewed with fresh 
paint from time to time as rust requires.” 

The Italian Garden, an example of which we are able 
to reproduce from Mr. Platt’s admirable collection of 
photographs, is described by Lady Mary Montague in 
her letters. She refers particularly to the Giardino 
Justi. The palace itself is at the foot of a mountain, 
“near three miles high, covered with a wood of orange, 
lemon, citron, and pomegranate trees, which is all cut 
up into walks, and divided into terraces, that you may 
go into a separate garden from every floor of the house, 
diversified with fountains, cascades, and statues, and 
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joined by easy marble staircases, which lead from one 
to another.” It is a hundred years since this description 
was written, but the place is little altered to this day. 
“Who will now take the pains to climb its steep paths 
will find the same charm in the aged cypresses, the 
oddly clipped ilexes and boxes, the stiff terraces and 
narrow, and now overgrown beds.” 

The French have had their garden, the Greeks theirs ; 
the Chinese and Japanese have each of them a type of 
garden which appeals to our interest through artistic 
treatment of some especial kind. We are fortunate in 
being able to give an illustration herewith of a Grecian 
garden, built near the home of a well-known architect 
on Long Island. Inthe centre of it is a pool with a 
crouching Venus, over whose form the waters play in 
slender thread-like jets. At the lower end, upon a 
marble walk, a trellis of Corinthian columns embowers a 
marble seat, at the fuot of which is a sunken pool where 
the goldfish swim. The garden itself is surrounded with 
a hedge-row of old box, while here and there among the 
flower-plots are scattered the ever-green and well- 
rounded tops of the lime-tree, which rise from large and 
graceful terra-cotta urns. In the background rises the 
distant outline of the woods. With the exception of the 
Grecian character of ornamentation, it is not unlike the 
English garden which Seddings describes as follows : 

“ An English garden is at once stately and homely— 
homely before all things. Like all works of art, it is 
conventionally treated, and its design conscious and 
deliberate. But the convention is broad, dignified, 
quiet, homogeneous, suiting alike the characteristics of 
the country and of the people for whom it is made. 
Compared with this, the foreign garden must be allowed 
to be richer in provocation; there is distinctly more 
fancy in its conceits, and its style is more absolute and 
circumspect than the English. And yet, just as Brown- 
ing says of imperfection, that it may sometimes mean 
‘ perfection hid,’ so here our deficiencies may not mean 
defects. And a true garden should have an equal re- 
gard for Nature and Art; it should represent a marriage 
of contraries, should combine fineness and audacity, 
subtility and simplicity, the regular and the unexpected, 
the ideal and the real ‘ bound fast in one with golden 
ease.’ In a French or Dutch garden the ‘ yes’ and ‘no’ 
of Art and Nature are always unequally yoked. Nature 
is treated with sparse courtesy by Art, its individuality 
is ignored, it sweats like a drudge under its load of false 
sentiment. But in England, though we hold Nature in 
duress, we leave her unbound ; if we mew her up for 
cultivation, we leave her inviolate, with a chance of 
vagrant liberty and a way of escape. Thus, you note 
how the English garden stops, as it were, without end- 
ing. Around or near the house will be the ordered gar- 
den with terraces and architectural accessories, all trim 
and fit and nice. Then comes the smooth-shaven lawn, 
studded and belted round with fine trees, arranged as it 
seems with a divine carelessness ; and beyond the lawn, 
the ferny heather-turf of the park, where the dappled deer 
browse and the rabbits run wild, and the sun-chequered 
glades go out to meet, and lose themselves ‘by green 
degrees’ in the approaching woodland, past the river 
glen, the steep fields of grass and corn, the cottages and 
stackyards and gray church tower of the village; past 
the ridge of fir-land and the dark sweep of heath-coun- 
try into the dim waving lines of blue distance.” 

There is no denying the enchantment of such a scene, 
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however persuaded we may be that the savagery of the 
wilderness is to be imitated in the garden spots about 
our homes. Addison called the English gardens fantas- 
tical, and he thanked his stars that he had never fallen 
down in admiration before them. An artistically or- 
dered garden is, however, not an object which should 
inspire our disgust, excepting as it becomes ridiculous, as 
it did when the shrubbery in a garden was shaped into 
the forms of camels, peacocks, dragons, pagodas, and 
inappropriate ornaments. Nor, indeed, is a taste for an 
artistic garden incompatible with a sincere veneration 
and love of nature; a taste, by the way, which Jean 
Robie, writing in L’Art, finds to be a wholly new and 
modern thing. The old garden was stiff and formal, it 
was often grotesque, yet it is full of appeal to our 
senses. 

“ Because of its hoarded memories, we come to look 
upon an old garden as a sort of repository of old secrets ; 
wrapped within its confines, as within the covers of a 
sacred book, repose so many pages of the sad and glad 
legend of humanity. We have before us the scenery of 
old home idylls, of old household reverences and cus- 
toms, of old life’s give and take—its light comedy or 
solemn farce, its dark tragedy, its summer masque, its 
stately dance or midnight frolic, its happy wedlock or 
its open sorrow. The place is identified with the for- 
tunes of old families, for so many generations has the 
old place been found favorable for lovers’ tales, for 
youths’ golden dreams, for girls’ chime of fancy, for the 
cut and thrust of friendly wrangles, for the ‘leisures of 
the spirit’ of student-recluse, for children’s gambols and 
babies’ lullabies.” 

We have endeavored in what has gone before to pre- 
sent the side of the artistic garden. We are more famil- 


THE VILLA LANTI GARDEN 


From C. A. Platt’s ‘Italian Gardens.” (Copyright, Harper & Bros.) 
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iar with the rustic garden, for it has its finest exemplifi- 
cation in some of our city parks. It aims to carry us 
into the remoter wilds, away from “the busy haunts of 
men,” and to remind us of the tangle and confusion 
and disorder with which Nature makes her lonely re- 
treats attractive. ‘ Gardening is civil and social,” says 
Thoreau, “ but it wants the vigor and freedom of the 
forest and the outlaw. It is true there are the inno- 
cent pleasures of country life, and it is sometimes 
pleasant to make the earth yield her increase, and 
gather the fruits in their season, but the heroic spirit 
will not fail to dream of remoter retirements and more 
rugged paths, We should not be always soothing and 
training Nature. The Indian’s intercourse with Nature 
is at least such as admits of the greatest independence 
of each. If he is somewhat of a stranger in her midst, 
the gardener is too much of a familiar. There is some- 
thing vulgar and foul in the latter’s closeness to his mis- 
tress, something noble and cleanly in the former’s dis- 
tance.” Gautier has also admirably expressed the 
spirit of it, in speaking of Nature’s wild growths: “ You 
will find in her domain a thousand exquisitely pretty 
little corners into which man seldom or never pene- 
trates. There, free from every constraint, she gives herself 
up to that delightful extravagance of disheveled plants, 
of glowing flowers and wild vegetation—everything 
that germinates, flowers, ‘and casts its seeds, instinct 
with an eager vitality, to the wind, whose mission it is 
to disperse them broadcast with an unsparing hand. 
And over the rain-washed gate, bare of paint, and hav- 
ing no trace of that green color beloved by Rousseau, 
we should have written this inscription in black letters, 
stone-like in shape, and threatening in aspect : 

‘GARDENERS ARE PROHIBITED FROM ENTERING HERE.’” 
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ROYAL FLOWERS: ROSES FOR THE GARDEN 


By EBEN 


E. REXFORD 





Dean Hole says that one must have roses in his heart 
if he would grow them in the garden, or words to that 
effect, which is another way of saying that one must 
love—and that means understand—this royal flower if 
he would be successful in the cultivation of it. This is 
true of any flower, but especially so of the rose, because 
one cannot expect a high degree of success in growing 
it unless he understands not only the requirements of 
the family as a family, but the peculiarities of the indi- 
vidual members of it to a certain extent. The amateur 
who considers that a rose is a rose, and treats all varie- 
ties on a plan of general principles, will find that this 
results in success with some varieties and failure with 
others. To fully familiarize one’s self with the require- 
ments of each variety is hardly possible for the amateur, 
who cannot devote a large amount of time to flowers, 
and it is the purpose of this article to speak of only 
such as are best adapted to general use, leaving it to 
the professional rose-grower to treat of the subject more 
in detail, for the benefit of those who desire to make a 
specialty of the rose. 

Not all soils are adapted to the successful cultivation 
of this flower. It is true that it will grow in almost any 
soil, but growing is one thing and blooming well is 
quite another. I have grown my best roses in a soil 
composed of about equal parts clay and loam, in which 
there was a good deal of gravel. Such a soil gives the 
roots that firmness which suits them, and is sure to be 
well drained. In a light soil, entirely devoid of clay, 
or something of a similar nature, the roots of the rose 
fail to find that support which seems to be necessary to 
them. They like to feel the earth firm and compact 
about them. If you attempt to grow this flower, give 
it such a soil if possible. If you cannot do that, come 
as near it as you can, feeling sure that the nearer you 
do come to it the better your chances of success will be. 

The rose is the flower of the poets and of romance, 
and one would suppose such a flower ought not to be 
“of the earth, earthy,” in the sense that means charac- 
teristics in common with other and commoner flowers. 
But the fact is, the rose has a great appetite for rich 
food. It is not only fond of it, but it refuses to do its 
best unless it can have it. You cannot grow good roses 
in a poor soil. The plants may live on for years, but 
the blossoms from them will be few and inferior. If 
you want large, fine flowers, perfect in form and color, 
you must see to it that the soil is rich in elements of 
nutrition. The best fertilizer I know anything about 
for roses is cow manure. It must be old, and so thor- 
oughly rotten that it is friable enough to crumble at the 
touch of the hoe. It should be applied very early in 
the season, that the plants may be able to make use of 
it in their early growth, on which the first crop of 
flowers will be borne. Dig it in about the plants with- 
out disturbing their roots, if possible. 

One of the first things to be done in spring is to un- 
cover and lift the plants that were laid down in fall. 
Most amateurs are enthusiastic and eager to begin gar- 
dening operations as soon as the snow is off the ground. 
But it is well to bear in mind the old saying that “ one 
swallow does not make a summer,” and, in connection 


with this, another and more modern one, that “ it some- 
times pays to go slow.” It is not safe to uncover bushes 
that have been sheltered from the severity of our win- 
ters until we are quite sure that all danger from freezing 
is past. Nothing is gained by uncovering them before 
the weather becomes warm enough to start them into 
growth, and frequently a great deal is lost. One or 
two “cold spells,” such as we are likely to have at the 
North up to the first of April, will do as much harm to 
a plant whose covering has just been removed as the 
winter would have done to it if left without protection. 
Therefore, care must be taken to prevent losing, by pre- 
mature spring operations, what was gained by winter 
protection. 

In buying roses for the garden, I much prefer 
dormant plants to those grown and wintered in a green- 
house. They are better adapted to garden culture, 
because they have, as a general thing, been grown 
under conditions similar to those in which we propose 
to grow them. ‘They may not start into strong growth 
as rapidly as pot-grown plants, but, once started, they 
have more stamina, because vitality has not been 
weakened by the unnatural conditions which prevail to 
a greater or less extent ina greenhouse. You will, no 
doubt, get more immediate results from greenhouse- 
grown plants, but I doubt if the second season will give 
you the satisfaction you will be pretty sure of getting 
from dormant plants. 

In planting roses, be careful to firm the soil well 
about their roots. Loose planting has killed many a 
plant. Spread the roots out in as natural a position as 
possible, and then cover them with fine soil, and press 
it down well. When you have them covered to the 
depth of two or three inches, apply enough water to 
thoroughly settle this soil about them. In this way you 
give the plants that firm setting which I find a very 
important factor of success. 

Established plants will require more or less pruning 
in spring. It is not an easy matter to say just how 
much they shall be cut back, because there is such a 
difference in the habit of varieties. Therefore, about all 
one can say is, prune to strong buds, bearing in mind 
the fact that flowers are always produced on new 
growth, and it is as desirable to have that growth as 
vigorous as possible. Therefore, be sure to cut back to 
the strong buds rather than the weak ones. As a 
general thing, about a third of the old bush should be 
removed. Do not do your pruning as soon as you 
uncover your plants, but wait until the buds begin to 
swell, that you may know what the vitality of the plant 
is, and prune intelligently. 

From what I have said about uncovering plants you 
will doubtless get the impression that I take it for 
granted that protection will be given. It certainly 
should be. Our northern winters are very trying, and 
it pays richly to give protection to even the hardiest 
varieties. They come out strong and vigorous in 
spring, and ready for work, while unprotected plants 
will have that weakened vitality that prevents them 
from doing anything like justice to themselves. By all 
means, give every rose-bush a covering of leaves, 








evergreen branches, hay, or earth. Bend the branches 
down carefully to prevent breaking them, place sods on 
them to keep them from springing up as soon as you 
let go of them, and then put on your covering. Let it 
be six inches deep, if of leaves—the best protection of 
all, being Nature’s ideal covering for all plants—and 
lay evergreen branches over them to prevent their being 
blown away. Do this in the early part of November. 
Never cover your plants with earth unless they occupy 
a place where water from melting snows and spring 
rains will drain away readily. 

What kinds shall I grow? you ask. The question is 
a hard one to answer satisfactorily, because there are so 
many good varieties that one labors under an ‘‘ embar- 
rassment of riches” in making a selection. 

First of all, I would advise the old Provence rose. 
Not because it is the ideal rose, by any means, but 
because it has many of the qualities which go to make 
a flower popuiar for general culture. It is hardy, free- 
blooming, fine in form and color, and wonderfully sweet. 
I know of but two roses that excel it in fragrance—La 
France and our native wild rose. George IV. was a 
favorite variety years ago, but newer kinds have crowded 
it into the background; but I venture the prediction that 
by and by it will come back into popular favor, as has 
the sweet pea, because of its great merit. It has all the 
good qualities of the Provence, except that of the deli- 
cious fragrance which characterizes that variety, but it 
is by no means lacking in sweetness. Harrison’s Yel- 
low is a most floriferous sort, of the richest color, and 
hardy as a lilac. Madame Plantier is a wonderfully free 
bloomer, its slender branches bending to the ground 
beneath their load of milk-white flowers. These four 
roses bloom in June, and in them pink, crimson, yellow 
and white colors are represented very effectively. 

The hybrid perpetual class is probably the most popu- 
lar, because, under proper treatment, it gives flowers at 
intervals during the season, but never in that profusion 
which characterizes the first crop of summer. Because 
of the term perpetual, the impression prevails, to a great 
extent, that these roses are ever-bloomers. Not so. 
They might more properly be cailed occasional bloom- 
ers. There isa great difference in them, some varieties 
producing flowers quite freely all through the season, if 
given the treatment they need, others being very shy. 
But when one of these shy bloomers is coaxed into 
giving you a flower, you generally get something that 
repays you for all the care you have bestowed on the 
plant that produced it. 

This class of roses, like all others, produces flowers 
only on new growth, and it will be readily understood, 
when this fact is taken into consideration, that in order 
to have a succession of flowers you must have a succes- 
sion of growth. In order to produce it we must do two 
things. We must prune the plants, after each period of 
flowering, precisely as I have advised pruning them in 
spring. And we must keep the soil so rich that there 
is a constant encouragement to growth. Pruning and 
feeding the plants have a tendency to bring about the 
conditions favorable and necessary to the production of 
flowers. Unless we treat them in this manner, we need 
not expect many flowers from them; none at all will 
be borne by many varieties after the first full crop of 
summer. But with this treatment, many sorts will give 
us large and perfect flowers up to the coming of cold 
weather, and only those who grow them can understand 
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how much pleasure such roses afford us at that season. 
Alfred Colomb is a magnificent variety of the richest 
carmine crimson, large, and very sweet. Baronne Prc- 
vost is a fine old variety, pure, bright rose, fragrant and 
free-flowering. Captain Christy is a most lovely flesh-pink, 
a flower that everybody admires. Perfection des Blan- 
ches is, perhaps, the best white rose of thisclass. It is a 
wonderfully free bloomer, almost as much so as Madame 
Plantier. Fisher Holmes is a grand sort, of the richest scar- 
let, with a velvety texture of petal that makes it a princely 
representative of the royal family. General Washington 
is a brilliant crimson, with large and very double flowers. 
It is a very free and almost constant bloomer. General 
Jacqueminot is too well known to need special mention 
here. No garden can afford to be without it. John 
Hopper is a grand variety, of richest rose, deepening to 
carmine at the heart. Jules Margottin is a glowing 
crimson, of beautiful form and delicious fragrance. 
Madame Charles Wood is one of the freest bloomers of 
this class. It is a soft crimson, of large size and fine 
form, and very sweet. Madame Eugene Verdier is a 
lovely pink variety with petals that seem cut from satin. 
Madame Victor Verdier is of rich cherry-red, large, full, 
and -sweet. Magna Charta is a bright, clear pink, 
suffused with carmine, of globular form, and very fra- 
grant. Marshall P. Wilder is a vigorous variety, bloom- 
ing with greatconstancy. In color it is cherry-carmine. 
It is large, well-formed, and fragrant—one of the best. 
Prince Camille de Rohan is a dark, velvety crimson, 
large and fine. Rev. J. B. Camm is a soft, rosy-car- 
mine, very free in habit and extremely fragrant. Xavier 
Olibo is a superb rose, large and of excellent form, fiery 
red, shading to what seems a velvety black when seen in 
shade. Victor Verdier is of bright rose, with darker 
shadings of the same color, a most beautiful variety. 
Madame Gabriel Luizet is a lovely, delicate shade of 
pink, fine in shape, and deliciously fragrant. 

The climbing roses are described in the catalogues as 
being hardy everywhere, but they are not so at the 
North. Unless they are laid down and well protected 
during the winter, they are sure to be injured to an ex- 
tent that prevents their giving satisfaction. Unless 
great care is exercised in laying down the stiff canes, 
they will be broken off, or split. It is a good plan to 
make a large heap of earth about the base of the plant, 
over which the canes can be bent gradually and safely. 
This avoids all sharp bends of the brittle stalks. The 
two best varieties of climbing roses are Baltimore Belle, 
blush pink, shading to white and carmine, and Queen 
of the Prairies, rosy red. 

In speaking of the June roses, I did not refer to the 
moss section, because I wished to give them special 
mention ; if you can have but one rose, let it be one of 
these. There is nothing in the world of flowers more 
exquisitely beautiful than a bud just beginning to loosen 
its petals and break apart, its delicate color showing 
through the fringe of dainty moss that makes it one of 
Nature’s triumphs, a poem that cannot be put into 
words. There are several excellent varieties, among 
which are the following: Blanche Moreau, pure white, 
fragrant and well-mossed. Common moss, soft, pale 
pink, sweet and very beautiful. Luxembourg, scarlet, 
finely mossed and very sweet. Glory of Mosses, rosy 
carmine, very large, mossy, and fragrant, one of the 
best. Princess Adelaide, bright pink, large, full, mossy, 
and sweet. 
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The Brains of the Sensitive Plant 
M.M. BALLou.... THE PEARL OF INDIA (HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN) 

The Sensitive Plant, which is such a delicate house 
ornament with us, fairly enamels the earth in this island, 
growing wild from Adam’s Peak to Point de Galle, 
multiplying its dainty, bell-like pink blossoms, mingled 
with the delicate feathery Acacia. Growing so ex- 
posed and in weedlike abundance, it is natural to sup- 
pose that it would become hardened, as it were, to 
rough usage; but it is not so, as it retains all its native 
properties in exaggerated form, if possible. Our puny 
little hothouse specimens are not more delicate or sen- 
sitive to the human touch than is this Ceylon Mimosa. 
It is the most impressible of all known plants, and is 
appropriately named. Curious experiments prove this. 
If a person will fix his eyes upon a special branch and 
slowly approach it, the plant is seen gradually to wilt 
and shrink within itself, as it were, before it is touched 
by the observer’s hand. It is endowed with an inex- 
plicable intelligence or instinct, and what appears to be 
a dread as regards rude contact with human beings. 
A few years since the author was at Cereto, in the 
island of Cuba, where he was the guest of an English 
physician who was also a coffee-planter. While sitting 
with the family on the broad piazza which formed the 
front of the bungalow, a thrifty Sensitive Plant was rec- 
ognized and made the subject of remark. ‘The doctor 
called his daughter of eleven years from the house. 

“Lena,” said he, “ go and kiss the Mimosa.” 

The child did so, laughing gleefully, and came away. 
The plant gave no token of shrinking from contact 
with the pretty child ! 

“ Now,” said our host, “ will you touch the plant?” 

Rising to do so, we approached it with one hand ex- 
tended, and before it had come fairly in contact, the 
nearest spray and leaves wilted visibly. 

“The plant knows the child,” said the doctor, “ but 
you are a stranger.” It was a puzzling experience, 
which seemed to endow the Mimosa with intelligence. 





Floral Facts and Fancies 

STUDIES IN BOTANIC LORE....JOURNAL OF HORTICULTURE 

No doubt there are some persons of a very practical 
turn who consider it useless or even foolish to employ 
flowers for the purpose of expressing feelings or senti- 
ments. But even in an age that gives us numerous 
ways of expressing thought or emotion, flowers, so 
vastly varied in form and hue, plentiful both in town 
and country, attainable, too, by every one, must still 
be valued because of their symbolism. ‘The begin- 
ning of it was, we know, at a time when language was 
poor, and a tangible object, such as an animal or a 
flower, served instead of a word to give expression to 
a thought. A lion represented courage, a fox cunning, 
and an eagle or hawk keen sight; and flowers or trees, 
in like manner, were noticed to have certain peculiarities 
which suggested ideas. Hence when the curious 
fashion arose of carving trees or shrubs of an evergreen 
habit into devices resembling geometrical figures, ani- 
mals, or other objects, the tree had its own meaning or 
significance, and might symbolize some animal besides 
whose shape had been given to it. This style of tree 








disfigurement—for so we must call it—once much ad- 


mired, has ceased to please. Amongst the species 
selected for this purpose were various pines and firs, the 
box, juniper, holly and yew. People still sometimes sow 
annuals so that they shall on coming up represent 
names or initials. Formerly flower-beds also occasion- 
ally exhibited plant devices intended to suggest animals, 
or perhaps heraldic figures, rudely designed at the time 
of sowing. Before, however, I return to the garden 
flowers, which are my principal subject, we may gather 
up some of the meanings that have been linked to a few 
familiar evergreens of our shrubberies; all of them as a 
group signify “ solace under adversity,” because they are 
so cheerful during the gloom of winter. 

The box, hardy and _ heroic, indifferent alike to sun, 
rain or frost, may well show “ unshaken fortitude.” The 
familiar privet of our hedges has two meanings—* mild- 
ness ” and prohibition. Very well does the holly repre- 
sent ‘‘ foresight,” since nature so armed the tree as to 
guard it from rough usage, and make it a good protec- 
tion for birds and insects; it would seem, too, to be 
aware that beyond a certain height prickles are not 
needed, for the higher boughs of large hollies have gen- 
erally smooth leaves. It may seem odd that the juniper 
should signify *’ shelter” or ‘‘ succor,” but the allusion 
is no doubt to the fact that one of these furnished shade 
to a wandering prophet. Gardeners a century or two 
ago rather liked to plant the juniper on lawns or garden 
borders, but it has now gone out of favor. Pines and 
firs as a group are said to symbolize “Time,” because 
the years roll on and seasons pass without bringing any 
alteration in their appearance. Rightly does the larch 
represent “ boldness,” for it climbs the bleak hillside, 
and flourishes where most trees would have a struggle 
for life. It is a pity it is not more freely planted about 
England. Some of the pines are similarly characteristic 
of “daring.” They grow tall and vigorous in unpromis- 
ing situations ; they are able also to brave the perils of 
ocean when used in shipbuilding. Then the Scotch fir, 
or properly Scotch pine, is a symbol of ‘ elevation,” 
either from its liking for lofty spots, or from the esteem 
in which it was formerly held. To the spruce-fir has 
been attached the meaning of “hope in adversity.” 

From the time of the ancient Greeks the cypress has 
told of death, and the cedar, gloomy yet grand, con- 
veys the idea of “strength” and of “ incorruptibility.” 
Some assert that the yew, often planted in churchyards 
and at one time much used for garden hedges, was 
looked upon as a figure of immorality from its perpetual 
verdure ; but there is an old legend concerning it that 
rather supports the belief that it is a symbol of sorrow. 
Under a yew, so is the tale, once sat the Christ-mother 
on a winter day, and her tears fell upon the babe ; upon 
the morrow the tree put forth new leaves, and thence- 
forward the species was evergreen. ‘To the laurel or 
bay from very early times has been assigned the 
significance of “human glory.” * * * During the 
last century and before it, the myrtle was a great 
favorite, both as a garden and window plant. The 
liking, probably, was imported from Italy; in that 
country it is still freely grown. This is a plant repre- 
senting “love” or “affection,” doubtless from its asso- 











ciation with the goddess Venus, whose temples were 
surrounded by groves of Myrtle, and who was wor- 
shipped under the name of Myrtilla; though we have 
also a story that it commemorates Myrsne, a Maid of 
Athens, attendant on Minerva, who, loving not wisely 
but too well, underwent transformation into this shrub. 
‘The Athenians also used it as a symbol of authority, 
magistrates wearing crowns of myrtle. Conquerors, 
again, received wreaths of it combined with laurel, 
possibly because weapons were sometimes made of its 
wood. Our poet Spenser alludes to the plant, and 
Milton places it in Eve’s bower, while Thomson com- 
pares his Lavinia to a myrtle. 

Many cultivators of the Dahlia may not be aware 
that this flower, named after Dahl, a Swedish botanist, 
came very near being called “ Georgia,” in honor of 
our reigning family ; probably it would have been had 
not an American State already owned the name. Nor 
that when first brought to Europe it was on the sup- 
position that the unpleasant-flavored root could be 
turned to some account. Common as it is now, eighty 
years ago very few were to be seen in Britain, and those 
in houses; for there was an idea that, coming from the 
hot climate of Mexico, it needed the warmth of a con- 
servatory. In flower language it is presumed to say, 
“My gratitude exceeds your care,” because this is a 
plant that fully repays all attention bestowed upon. it, 
though trouble is requisite to secure fine blooms. 

Apparently the China aster, which took its name 
through a fancied resemblance between its flowers and 
the radius of a star, became a symbol of “ vanity,” 
from the almost numberless tints developed by the 
skill of the horticulturist, though the seeds sent over first 
in 1730 produced only a simple violet flower. In 
China, to the present day, the aster is a specialty for 
floral decorations, and the national patience and per- 
severance is well exemplified in the careful arrange- 
ment of colors and shades. We have to thank 
Tradescant for the aster called the Michaelmas Daisy. 
Our ancestors, unaware of the host of flowers that were 
to arrive from other countries, regarded it as the latest 
conspicuous flower of autumn; it was the goddess 
Flora’s “afterthought ” or “ farewell,” when she left 
the beds at the end of the season. It was said also, 
that the Michaelmas Daisy displayed its flowers in 
memory of the valiant deeds of St. Michael. To the 
popular chrysanthemums, taken as a group, has been 
given the significance of “ cheerfulness under adversity,” 
since these plants are chiefly in flower during the winds 
and rains of the autumn. ‘The variation in color has 
suggested other meanings; thus, a red chrysanthemum, 
like a red rose, represents “love,” the purity of the 
white flower suggests “truth,” and a yellow one, like 
many flowers of that hue, reminds us of “envy” or 
“jealousy.” The heliotrope, which still lingers to per- 
fume our bouquets, is symbolic of “ faithfulness.” 





The Coming of Spring 
NEw LIFE ASTIR...... NEw YORK SUN 
Hard upon the midwinter fortnight that began with 
zero and below and lingered on from two to ten degrees 
below the freezing point came a succession of spring-like 
days. Some persons with the happy gift of perennial 
youth, indicated by the persistent survival of a belief in 
the purely imaginary spring of this latitude, jumped to 
the conclusion that the end of winter was in sight. 
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Nature has a fashion of half-justifying the hopes of such 
persons, and she had just at this time one of her uneasy 
stirrings in the wintry sleep, her dreams of a never-real- 
ized spring. Nature also is sanguine, because of peren- 
nial youth. There was a softness in the air that might 
almost have deceived the hardened cynic embittered by 
a long series of mock springs. Distant prospects were 
clad in a warm haze glorified with tangled skeins of sun- 
light. The beech-trees were silvery fountains in the 
wood, and the sky had the color of May. 

It is nature’s way to hold every inch she gains, and to 
press steadily on toward the time of leaf and flower 
whenever she finds the rigor of winter for a moment 
relaxed. And so it happens that after a few mild days 
beyond mid-February one finds a hundred tiny signs of 
nature’s movement toward the season of life and color and 
perfume. Dogwood buds are softened so that you may 
open easily the bracts that six or eight weeks hence are 
to people the leafless woods with ghosts and see the 
insignificant green of the true blossom powdered as with 
meal. The beech-trees, still wearing last year’s leaves 
bleached to palest buff and thinned by winter storms to 
tough, translucent parchment, show long russet cones, 
soft and moist with life, which, when one has patiently 
removed bract after bract faintly tinged with green at 
the base, reveal the infant leaves—mere downy bits of 
vegetable silk. The plump, almost egg-shaped buds 
of the hickory reveal a like miracle of silky sheen, when 
one has removed the outer shard, tough and dry, to lay 
bare the embryo leaf-bracts packed in manifold windings, 
mimics in color and surface of lustrous old-fashioned 
buff-beaver nap, and pungent with the aromatic odor 
that belongs to the hickory. At the very heart of the 
thing are the infant leaves, faint yellowish green and 
suggesting tiny plumage. The sassafras has something 
of the same to show; and the flower-buds of the black 
haw are to be found in embryo, dusted, like the dog- 
wood, with a white, meal-like substance. Maples are 
tipped with live reddish buds, ready, in their impulsive 
fashion, to publish to the world their annual falsehoods 
as to the coming of spring. 

Of domesticated plants the honeysuckle looks most 
alive. Zero weather stopped its stealthy outputting of 
buds, but already the new young leaves begin to green 
the dead-looking wires from which they spring. Ex- 
posed pansies were frozen stiff, but the roots live on, 
and bits of live green show in the crevices of the clods. 
Hardy chrysanthemum shoots which began to appear 
above the ground last autumn, and have been nipped 
by a score of hard frosts, still retain a pale life that will 
respond to the first week of warm weather. Apple 
branches have odd little liver-colored excrescences, the 
future leaves, and the great plumbobs of the rhododen- 
drons, cheerfully held in air all winter long, reveal be- 
neath many folds the faint colors that are to deepen by 
and by into the glory of the flaring blossoms. - The 
new needles of the pine are merely brown resinous 
tufts. The privets, whose almost evergreen leaves 
hang limp, blasted with frost, show live spots all along 
the new wood. Even the seeming semi-tropical wis- 
teria has a pliancy of life in its ends, and they are rough 
with live buds. The forsythia bristles with horny buds 
—the promise of its golden delirium of April, when all 
the spirit of the spring shall seem centered in a single 
blossom-hidden shrub. 

Grasses everywhere never seemed so dead as now 
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after the unusual severities of late January and early 
February. Even the low, wet meadows traversed by 
streams that never freeze in ordinary winters, lack the 
vivid spring-like ribbons of grass that usually last the 
winter through, delicately linking autumn to spring. 
The live grass persists only in sheltered spots beside the 
living streams, and has not dared to spread toward the 
firm ground. But there is a strange premonitory con- 
sciousness through the woodlands, expectant of that 
ragged maiden spring, that long delays her coming, 
and is quickly transformed from her unabashed girl- 
hood of May to the full womanhood of summer. 





The Cacti of Southern California 
EMMA SECKLE MARSHALL THE TRAVELER 

There is something wonderfully fascinating in the 
cultivation of the cactus plant, and the enthusiast 
regards every new variety with a feeling of delight. He 
even gazes on the patches of common tuna, so pientiful 
on the wild lands of Southern California, with pleasure, 
and listens in horror to the exclamation still occasion- 
ally heard, “ Humph! more sage-brush and cactus.” It 
has become a fad to tame these children of the sand and 
sun; to make them bear their gorgeous blossoms amid 
the luxuriance of the garden, though even here they are 
given a bed to themselves; and no hotel-grounds or 
extensive private park is considered complete without its 
cactus-bed, where the prickly giant of the desert and the 
spiny “ barrel” cactus of the Needles’ plains rise grimly 
above the flat lobes of crooked limbs of the “Opuntia,” 
the hoary head of the “ Pilocereus Senilis,” or “‘ old-man” 
cactus, the prickly globes of the “ Echinopsis,” or 
“hedgehog” cactus, and others of the many peculiar 
and grotesque plants embraced in this family. 

When it is known that there are over seven hundred 
varieties of cacti—not all of which, however, are indig- 
enous to California—it will be seen how utterly impos- 
sible it is in a single article to enumerate even the classes 
of this extensive family. One Los Angeles firm makes 
a specialty of handling these plants, and keeps collectors 
constantly searching throughout the entire Southwest for 
new and rare specimens. Many flower-lovers are 
unaware that the beautiful “Cereus Grandiflorus,” or 
night-blooming cereus, belongs to the family of cacti, or 
that it is of the same genus as the “Cereus Giganteus,” 
or giant cactus: yet it isso. The giant cactus is famil- 
iar to every one who has crossed the Territory of Ari- 
zona, where thousands of them stand like an army of 
bristling giants guarding the sands that give them life, 
some of them attaining a height of sixty feet. A variety 
of the “ Echinocactus,” commonly called the “barrel” 
cactus, is found near the town of Needles, and presents 
an imposing appearance, as its convoluted body and 
regular longitudinal rows of spines make it quite a notice- 
able object. Ina garden of East Los Angeles may be 
seen one of these thrifty plants, which is nearly twelve 
feet in height. 

A rather ludicrous scene is witnessed almost daily on 
the overland trains during the fruiting season of the 
“tuna.” Dense patches of this plant with its thick, 
paddle-shaped lobes cover the uncultivated lands of 
Southern California. In May these patches are bril- 
liant and beautiful with flowers that shade from the 
deepest carmine to the faintest pink, and from a vivid 
orange toa delicate canary. The bloom dies, and a 
small, round, green bulb appears, which gradually turns 


to a dusky purple in hue. This is the fruit, and the 
appearance it presents is inviting in the extreme. It 
allures but to wound the unwary, for the glossy, purple 
skin is covered with almost imperceptible barbed points, 
The tourist gazes on the tempting and abundant fruit- 
age, and yields to the temptation. Cautiously he ap- 
proaches the spot, avoiding the threatening spines so 
plainly visible on all sides of the leaves. Carefully he 
reaches over and detaches one of the innocent-looking 
globules, at the same time giving vent to an exclamation 
of pain as he hastily grasps the fruit in his other hand 
to examine the injuries in the fingers that plucked it, 
never for an instant thinking that the prickers are from 
it. He becomes almost instantly aware that they are, 
and the pear is dropped, to be picked up on a stick for 
further investigation, and thereafter the rest of the 
journey is devoted to removing the painful points. 

It is a singular thing that the skin of many animals 
seems impervious to the spines of the common cactus; 
and a variety of rabbit, resembling the cottontail, but 
large and more delicious eating, known as the cactus 
rabbit, takes its name from the fact that its home is in 
the densest of the cactus patches. It feeds on the suc- 
culent plant, and runs through the prickly mass, where 
it is safe from pursuit, even if mortally wounded. In 
seasons of scarcity of food, the coyote subsists on the 
leaves of this cactus, and other wild animals sometimes 
find meat and drink in these juicy plants. In the broad 
valleys and deep cafons may be found many peculiar 
specimens of the cactus family, while high on the rugged 
mountains, where little else finds earth enough for sus- 
tenance, some varieties of cacti flourish. In the cre- 
vasses of fallen walls it secures a foothold, and even 
among the tiles of half-ruined buildings the tuna will 
send out its defiant shoots and brave time and storm 
alike. In some of the sparsely settled, non-productive 
sections the tuna is extensively used as food for stock. 
It is first partially burned to remove the spines, and 
then chopped fine, making excellent feed, which the 
cattle relish greatly. The variety known as the “ prickly 
pear” grows to a height of fifteen or twenty feet, and 
forms an impenetrable barrier. In the old mission-days 
it was planted for fencing, and at some of the old mis- 
sions, these high, impassable fences may still be seen in 
all their spiny strength. The fruit is greatly relished by 
some people, and the Mexicans make a delicious jelly 
from it. When ripe it is about the size of a large 
lemon and light green in color, being like the fruit cf 
the common tuna, covered with fine brittle points, which 
are very painful if they penetrate the skin. If, however, 
the pears are secured on a pointed stick, and held for a 
second in the flame of a match or fire, they can be 
handled with ease. 

All travellers through Southern California are familiar 
with the “cholla,” or snake cactus, and the peculiarity 
it manifests in its desert home of seeming to spring 
toward an approaching enemy. Many persons have 
been stung with the spines of this aggressive plant when 
they considered themselves at a safe distance from it. 
In the spring the “cholla” is certainly a “ thing of 
beauty.” Its slender, many-jointed stalks are a delicate 
green in color, and its spines are very thick and so 
white that it looks as if covered with a soft sprinkling 
of snow. As spring wanes and its yellow blossoms 
fade, it becomes jagged and ugly, with nothing to mask 
its malice or its weapons. As it grows old the fibre 








becomes hard, porous and woody, and handsome canes 
are sometimes made from it. Another variety found 
in this region is the “ Echinocereus Candicans,” com- 
monly called the rainbow cactus, on account of the 
brilliant coloring of its spines, which range from a 
pure white to a deep crimson. The flowers are large, 
profuse, and of a beautiful crimson hue, the plant itself 
being of a globose form. ‘The species having slender, 
triangular stems, frequently seen in gardens and hot- 
houses, and cherished on account of the beauty of its 
brilliant red blossoms, is not a native of California. 

There is quite as much difference in the size, shape, 
manner of growth and coloring of the spines as in the 
plant itself, and it is this fact which makes many of 
the varieties valuable as ornamental plants even apart 
from their beautiful flowers. In the bloom of the cacti 
a great diversity is also noticeable, both in shape and 
coloring, as well as the way in which the blossom is at- 
tached to the plant. Many small globose plants bear 
large, flat blossoms with a tube or stem several inches 
in length; again, the flowers are cup-shaped, and 
appear to grow directly out from the plant itself. 
The color of the bloom is either very brilliant and 
gorgeous or most delicate in hue, and, while many of 
them have no perfume whatever, other varieties are 
very fragrant; indeed, the odor of some species is so 
heavily sweet that it is unendurable in a closed room. 
From some varieties, particularly the ‘‘ Opuntia Tuna,” 
a very vivid carmine pigment is obtained. 

Caring for Cut Flowers 
ART IN DECORATION...... GARDEN AND FOREST 

A flower-vase must be perfectly adapted to its pur- 
pose ; and that purpose is, of course, to display flowers 
to the best advantage. Since the flowers only are 
objects of display and study, the material of the vase 
must not be such as to attract attention. Hence, cut- 
glass vessels and all showy patterns, whether of glass, 
earthenware or metal, should be avoided. For the 
same reason the forms of the vases should be simple. A 
showy vase, however exquisite in form, is wholly unfit 
for a flower-vase, and the more highly it is ornamented 
the more unfit it is. 

The different forms of vases for different kinds of 
flowers are pointed out. A flat, circular dish is needed 
for water-lilies, and as the flowers are in this case large 
the containing vessel must be ample in size, not merely 
to hold the flowers, but also to preserve a proper sense 
of proportion. ‘Tall spikes require tall vases, which 
should not be cylindrical, but should be sensibly wider 
at the top than at the bottom. Roses and flowers with 
comparatively short stems require low, broad vessels, 
flaring at the top, so as to admit of the graceful droop- 
ing which is so attractive with both leaves and flowers. 
Not more than four or five different-shaped flower-vases 
are really necessary, the types of form being either flat 
or low circular vessels, which may be widely fluted 
upon the edges to break the too great uniformity of a 
plain circular rim, or round vessels which spread more 
or less as the sides rise from the bottom, and which 
may also be widely fluted at the top. All forms which 
bulge below, or which are in the smallest degree bizarre 
in shape, must be rejected. The old-fashioned bulb- 
pot, shaped like a rabbit or other animal, with growing 


bulbs sticking out through holes in the surface, is the | 


type of all that is hideous. If, with the Japanese, we 
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consider a single beautiful flower enough at a time, a 
narrow containing vessel may be used. 

The Japanese use a piece of bamboo, which from its 
irregular surface loses the stiffness of the cylindrical 
form. We have no bamboo to use, and imitations in 
glass, china, and earthenware are, like all imitations, 
offensive to good taste. Flower-vases should always be 
of some opaque material, and, all things considered, 
good unglazed earthenware is to be preferred; only it 
should be impermeable to water, and not coarse in 
texture. It should also be without ornamentation of 
any kind and of a single and uniform tint. 

This brings us to the subject of color in general. The 
elementary principle is that no color should be em- 
ployed for the vase which does not perfectly harmonize 
with the various tints of both flowers and leaves. Since 
we have had to deal with the great variety of colors in 
both, some color must be chosen for the vase which 
will harmonize at least fairly well with all. A pure 
neutral gray answers best, and gives a very agreeable 
contrast with the various shades of green in leaves and 
with almost all tones of flower color, while in itself not 
fixing the attention too strongly. Next in order of 
value comes pale pure buff, not inclining to orange, but 
its use is more limited than that of gray. Yet it con- 
trasts very charmingly with green leaves—as, for in- 
stance, with the beautiful green of the Rosa rugosa and 
with all blue flowers. 

Opaque white flower vases are sometimes effective by 
contrast, but as a rule the contrasts are rather too 
strong, especially in the case of white glazed porcelain ; 
the vase itself attracts too much attention. All colored 
glasses are to be rejected, and white or colorless glasses 
are also objectionable, since as a rule flower-stems are 
unsightly. I admit that there are exceptions to this 
rule. Gray earthenware vessels for flowers are adver- 
tised by a prominent firm of bulb-dealers in New York. 
Those which the writer has seen are cylindrical and 
very heavy. ‘The gray tint is tolerably good, and there 
are upon the surface small figures in blue enamel, which, 
however, in consequence of the large size of the vessels, 
are not objectionable. The ware, however, is very 
coarse, and suitable only for hall decoration with large 
masses of flowers. Much success has been attained of 
late years in this country in the manufacture of artistic 
earthenware, and it is to be hoped that flower-vases 
will be considered of sufficient importance to command 
the attention of skilled designers. 


Greatest Forest in the World 
A SIBERIAN ForestT....THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 

“‘ Where is the greatest forest in the world?” The 
question was asked in the forestry section of the Ameri- 
can Association for the Advancement of Science, at its 
recent annual meeting. The importance of forests for 
equalizing the climate and the rainfall of the globe was 
under discussion, and the purpose of the question was 
to show where the great forest tracts of the world are 
situated. One member, replying off-hand, was inclined 
to maintain that the greatest continuous tract of forest 
lies north of the St. Lawrence River, in the Provinces 
of Quebec and Ontario, extending northward to Hudson 
Bay and Labrador—a region measuring about 1,700 
miles in length from east to west, and a thousand miles 
in width north and south. 

A professor from the Smithsonian Institution rejoined 























that a much larger continuous area of timber lands was 

to be found, reckoning from those in the State of Wash- 
ington northward through British Columbia and Alaska. 
But he limited his statement to North America; for he 
added that, in his opinion, the largest forest in the 
world occupied the valley of the Amazon, embracing 
much of northern Brazil, eastern Peru, Bolivia, Ecua- 
dor, -Columbia, ,and Guiana—a region at least 2,100 
miles in length by 1,300 in breadth. 

Exceptiou was immediately taken to this statement by 
several members who, in the light of recent explorations, 
have computed the forest area of Central Africa in the 
valley of the Congo, including the headwaters of the 
Nile to the northeast, and those of Zambesi on the south. 
According to their estimates, Central Africa contains a 
forest region not less than 3,000 miles in length from 
north to south, and of vast, although not fully known, 
width from east to west. Discussion, in which the evi- 
dence afforded by travels and surveys was freely cited, 
seemed favorable to the defender of the Amazunian for- 
ests. Later in the day the entire question was placed 
in another light by a member who was so fortunate as 
to be able to speak from some knowledge of still another 
great forest region of the globe. The gentleman gave 
a vivid picture of the vast, solemn taigas and urmans— 
the pine, larch, and cedar forests of Siberia. 

It appears that Siberia, from the plain of the Obi 
River on the west to the valley of the Indighirka on the 
east, embracing the great plains or river valleys of the 
Yenisei, Olenek, Lena, and Yana rivers, is one great 
timber belt, averaging more than a thousand miles in 
breadth from north to south—being fully seventeen hun- 
dred miles wide in the Yenisei district—and having a 
length from east to west of not less than forty-six hun- 
dred versts, about three thousand miles. Unlike equa- 
torial forests, the trees of the Siberian taigas are mainly 
conifers, comprising pines of several varieties, firs, and 
larches. In the Yenisei, Lena, and Olenek regions there 
are thousands of square miles where no human being 
has ever been. The long-stemmed conifers rise to a 
height of one hundred and fifty feet or more, and stand 
so closely together that walking among them is difficult. 
The dense, lofty tops exclude the pale, arctic sunshine, 

and the straight, pale trunks, all looking exactly alike, 
so bewilder the eye in the obscurity that all sense of 
direction is soon lost. Even the most experienced trap- 
pers of sable dare not venture into the dense taigas without 
taking the precaution of “blazing” the trees constantly 
with hatchets as they walk forward. If lost there, the 
hunter rarely finds his way out, but perishes miserably 
from starvation or cold. ‘The natives avoid the taigas. 








Electricity as a Fertilizer 

WONDERS OF THE GEOMAGNETIFER.. LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 

Electricity has been utilized in France by Brother 
Paulin in the promotion of the growth of vegetables 
and vines with decided success. It is not the electricity 
of the dynamo and battery that has done the work, but 
Nature’s own, as generated in the atmosphere a slight 
distance from the earth by the meteorological phenomena 
of storms, rain, wind, etc. The invention promises to 
be especially valuable for growing vegetables and fruits 
in the vicinity of large towns. A French paper, ac- 
cording to an article recently translated, gives par- 
ticulars regarding this very promising discovery. The 
electricity is obtained by erecting a resinous pole forty 
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to sixty feet in height, and higher, if possible, support- 
ing an insulated galvanized iron rod terminating at the 
top in five branches of copper. At the bottom this 
collector of electricity communicates with a system of 
iron wires, spaced six feet apart, which distribute the 
fecundating fluid throughout the whole extent of ara- 
ble soil to be influenced. The conducting-wires are 
buried at such a depth as not to interfere with the work 
of culture. Such an installation will last for several 
years. The apparatus operates as long as the wires 
withstand rust and still permit the passage of the 
electric current. The apparatus is called the geomag- 
netifer. A height of fifty feet is suitable for thirty acres. 

The Montbrison Society of Agriculture has decreed 
Brother Paulin a silver medal on account of his in- 
vention. A commission of the society reports as 
follows: “A geomagnetifer 28 feet in height made its 
influence felt over a superfizies of 65 feet radius. In 
this part of the ground the potato-stalks, of extra- 
ordinary size and vegetation, have, up to this day, pre- 
served a verdure which perceptibly contrasts with the 
neighboring portions. ‘These stalks were measured and 
were found to reach a height of five feet, and a diameter 
of three-quarters of an inch. After this first exami- 
nation of the external vegetation the members of 
the commission marked out upon this portion of 
the influenced field two quadrilaterals, each of 52 feet 
superficies, and then in the rest of the earth two squares 
of the same area. ‘These two squares were laid out 
without a special selection of a place denoting a more 
vigorous vegetation, but responding to a mean either of 
the influenced part of the field or of the other part. 
The 104 feet of superficies of the influenced portion 
furnished 198 pounds of tubers. ‘The 104 feet of non- 
influenced portion furnished 134 pounds. 

The productions per acre would consequently be 
30,800 pounds in the part influenced, instead of 20,370. 
This product, obtained without special manuring, with 
a variety of feeble rendering (the ordinary violet po- 
tato), equals the crops of intensive culture at a large 
expense of chemical fertilizers. The second experiment 
took place in a vineyard. The report states that the 
maturity of the grapes were much more advanced and 
much more regular in the circle influenced than any- 
where else. In April, 1892, a geomagnetifer was in- 
stalled upon a field of spinach sown the preceding 
year. As early as May 1st a manifest difference could 
be marked in the vigor of the plants, and which was 
perfectly limited by a straight line corresponding to 
the conducting-wires of the electric fluid. On May 
14th, upon a surface of eighteen feet in each part, the 
spinach, pulled up with the root and weighed, gave in 
the influenced part 53% pounds, and in the uninflu- 
enced 42 pounds—say, a difference of 2.9 pounds per 
square yard. On May arst the difference reached was 
three pounds per square yard, and on the 27th it was 
found by a committee of agriculturists, professors, etc., 
that the action of atmospheric electricity brought about 
by the geomagnetifer was shown by a difference of 
product reaching four pounds per square yard. 

In what manner does electricity behave to produce 
such remarkable results ? Is there a decomposition of 


air and fixation of nitrogen in the earth, or does the 
fluid act simply by rendering more rapidly and per- 
fectly assimilable the useful materials in the soil and 
manure ? 


These are so many problems to be solved. 
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JOHN STUART BLACKIE: SCOTLAND’S GRAND OLD MAN* 





To scarcely any personage of these times could the 
much overused title ““ Grand Old Man” be more appro- 
priately given than to the illustrious educator whose 
death is herewith recorded. Half a year older than Mr. 
Gladstone, he bore his age even more lightly and with 
much less physical infirmity than that marvellous veteran, 
and maintained his versatile intellectual activity unim- 
paired to the very end of his life. In his departure the 
world loses almost the last of the great figures of Scot- 
tish scholarship who long made their country’s capital 
the “‘ Athens of the North.” 

John Stuart Blackie was a Scot of the Scots, repre- 
senting in himself three famous Scottish cities—Aber- 
deen, where his father lived and was a prosperous ban- 
ker, and where he himself was both student and teacher; 
Glasgow, where he was born in July, 1809, and Edin- 
burgh, where he was a student, and for thirty years a 
teacher, and where for most of his life he made his 
home. .The schooling of Aberdeen and Edinburgh, 
through which he passed with credit, was not, however, 
sufficient for him, and as a youag man he spent some 
years at G6ttingen, Berlin, and Rome, devoting himself 
especially to the study of Greek, German, and Italian 
and classical philology. Returning home, he published 
a metrical translation of Faust (1834), which attained 
great popularity, and of which a new edition has re- 
cently appeared. Then he was called to the bar, and 
for a few years was a successful practitioner, shrewd 
and canny, and well-nigh invincible in argument. 

His great talents were not to be given, however, to 
courts of law. In 1841 a new chair of Latin Literature 
was established at the old Mareschal College, Aberdeen, 
and he was called to fill it. For eleven years he held 
the place, with a reputation filling all Scotland and over- 
flowing into all the lands of the earth for thorough 
scholarship and a peculiar ability to win the attention 
and mould the minds of his pupils. At the same time 
he wrote much for various reviews, and published a metri- 
cal translation of the works of Aeschylus. The merits 
of this latter work led to his being called to the chair 
of Greek at the University of Edinburgh. That was in 
1852, and for thirty years thereafter he was one of the 
chief glories of that ancient seat of learning. He re- 
signed the chair in 1882, to the universal regret of his 
colleagues and pupils; not because he could do the 
work no longer, but because there was other work be- 
fore him, as he thought, more important. 

During his thirty years’ professorship at Edinburgh 
he was a voluminous writer of both poetry and prose, 
on a great variety of topics. Apart from almost innu- 
merable review and magazine articles, the following are 
among the best-known of his works: “ Pronunciation of 
Greek, Accent and Quality (1852); A Discourse on 
Beauty, with an Exposition of the Theory of Beauty 
According to Plato (1858); Songs and Legends of An- 
cient Greece (1858) ; Poems, English and Latin (1860); 
Homer, with a metrical translation of the Iliad (1866) ; 
Musa Burschicosa (1869); War Songs of the Germans 
(1870); Lays of the Highlands and Islands (1872) ; 
Horae Hellenicae (1874); Self Culture (1874); The 


* Prof. Blackie died on March 2, 1895. 
life-work is from the New York Tribune. 
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Wise Men of Greece (1877) ; The Natural History of 
Atheism (1877); Lay Sermons (1881); Language and 
Literature of the Highlands (1875), and Altavona 
(1882). Since his retirement from the chair of Greek 
at Edinburgh he produced The Wisdom of Goethe 
(1883); The Scottish Highlanders (1885); The Land 
Laws (1885); What History Teaches (1886); Life of 
Robert Burns (1887); Scottish Songs (1888); A Song 
of Lewes (1889), and Essays on Subjects of Moral and 
Social Interest (1890). Dr. Blackie was also active as 
a popular lecturer. Atthe Royal Institution in London 
he combated the views of Mill on Moral Philosophy, 
of Grote on the Greek Sophists, and of Max Mueller on 
ancient myths. In later years he lectured on modern 
Greek at Oxford and Cambridge. He was the founder 
of the chair of Celtic at Edinburgh, for the endowment 
of which he personally raised a fund of $60,000. 

The personal appearance of Dr. Blackie was at once 
striking and attractive. He was familiar to every way- 
farer on the streets of Edinburgh. A man of middle 
stature, lithely built, of finely chiseled features, cleanly 
shaven ; a wealth of silken silver locks trembling on his 
slender shoulders; a dark frock coat; a Shakespeare 
collar; a cavalier hat; a gray Scottish plaid intricately 
wrapped round the chest; humming a German student’s 
song, or a chorus from Aeschylus. He was a picturesque 
figure in his study, too; clothed in a voluminous blue 
dressing-gown coming to his heels and confined at the 
waist by yards upon yards of red silk sash. On his head 
he wore a huge straw hat, despite the fact that he had 
a mop of silky white hair which ought to have been sut- 
ficient protection at his writing-desk. But not content 
with wearing this big Panama in his study, he wore it in 
the dining-room at luncheon. He was what was called 
a “ conversationalist.” ‘ He does not converse ; he ex- 
plodes. His talk is volcanic. There comes an eruption 
of short sentences blazing with the philosophy of life. 
There is a kindly glow in it all, and the eruption sub- 
sides quickly with a gentle troll of song.” He knew 
Greek as well as English; he read Greek newspapers, 
and had the best Greek library in Great Britain. Said 
a writer in The Cornhill Magazine, in summing up his 
work and character : “‘ For years Professor Blackie has 
in Scotland been undoubtedly the most picturesque of all 
Scotchmen, one who in his singularly brilliant career has 
acted many parts, and, upon the whole, acted them well ; 
who is equally at home with Homer, Plato, Goethe, 
Dante and Duncan Ban of the narrow songs of the 
glens ; who has in sight and shrewdness as much as any 
of his canny countrymen, and who, if before the public 
brilliant and ephemeral, is at heart solid and earnest. 
When the various corners of his intensely versatile and 
eminently human nature are looked’ round and round, 
and when the source of his spasmodic inspiration is 
understood, he will take his place in Scottish history, not 
as connected with ephemeral interests and popular prob- 
lems, but as a speculative and hard-headed Scot, with 
profound glimpses into the past, though wrapped up in 
the pressing claims of the present and the future ; a man 
of unrest and progress, and of wide as well as solid 
acquirements. Outwardly, he is most picturesque of his 
race; inwardly, most youthful and brilliant of his kind.” 





ELIZABETHAN LYRICS: 


A Song of Daphne to the Lute....dohn Lyly....Elizabethan Lyries 
My Daphne’s hair is twisted gold, 
Bright stars apiece her eyes do hold, 
My Daphne’s brow enthrones the graces, 
My Daphne’s beauty stains all faces ; 
On Daphne’s lip a sweeter berry, 
Daphne’s snowy hand but touched does melt, 
And then no heavenlier warmth is felt; 
My Daphne’s voice tunes all the spheres, 
My Daphne’s music charms all ears. 
Fond am I thus to sing her praise ; 
These glories now are turned to bays. 
To Bacchus William Shakespeare Elizabethan Lyrics 
Come, thou monarch of the vine, 
Plumpy Bacchus with pink eyne ! 
In thy vats our cares be drowned, 
With thy grapes our hairs be crowned: 
Cup us till the world go round, 
Cup us till the world go round ! 


Beauty's Triumph Thomas Weelkes Elizabethan Lyrics 
Like two proud armies marching in the field, 
Joining in thund’ring fight, each scorns to yield; 
So in my heart, your beauty and my reason, 

One claims the crown, the other says ’tis treason. 
But oh! your beauty shineth as the sun, 
And dazzled reason yields as quite undone. 
The Gate Against My Thoughts....John Daniel... .Elizabethan Lyrics 
If I could shut the gate against my thoughts, 
And keep out sorrow from this room within, 

Or memory could cancel all the notes 
Of my misdeeds, and I unthink my sin: 

How free, how clear, how clean my soul should lie, 

Discharged of such a loathsome company. 


Or were there other rooms without my heart 

That did not to my conscience join so near, 
Where I might lodge the thoughts of sin apart, 

That I might not their clam’rous crying hear ; 
What peace, what joy, what ease should I possess, 
Freed from their horrors that my soul oppress. 
But O, my Saviour, who my refuge art, 

Let Thy dear mercies stand ’twixt them and me, 
And be the wall to separate my heart 

So that I may at length repose me free ; 
That peace, and joy, and rest may be within, 
And I remain divided from my sin. 


Love's Infiniteness Elizabethan Lyrics 


If yet I have not all thy love, 
Dear, I shall never have it all; 
I cannot breathe one other sigh to move, 
Nor can entreat one other tear to fall ; 
And all my treasure, which should purchase thee, 
Sighs, tears, and oaths, and ietters, I have spent ; 
Yet no more can be due to me, 
Than at the bargain made was meant: 
If, then, thy gift of love were partial, 
That some to me, some should to others fall, 
Dear, I shall never have it all. 


Or if then thou gavest me all, 
All was but all which thou hadst then: 
But if in thy heart since there be, or shall 
New love created be by other men, 
Which have their stocks entire, and can in tears, 
In sighs, in oaths, in letters outbid me, 
This new love may beget new fears ; 
For this love was not vowed by thee ; 





* From A Book of Elizabethan Lyrics. Selected and edited, 
with introduction, by Professor F. E. Schelling (Ginn & Co.). 


FOR LOVE AND BEAUTY* 


And yet it was, thy gift being general : 
The ground, thy heart, is mine: whatever shall 
Grow there, dear, I should have it all. 


Yet I would not have all yet ; 

He that hath all can have no more; 
And since my love doth every day admit 

New growth, thou shouldst have new rewards in store. 
Thou canst not every day give me thy heart ; 

If thou canst give it, then thou never gav’st it: 
Love’s riddles are that, though thy heart depart, 

It stays at home, and thou with losing sav’st it. 
But we will love a way more liberal 
Than changing hearts,—to join them; so we shall 
Be one, and one another’s All. 


Good-Morrow Thomas Heywood Elizabethan Lyrics 
Pack, clouds, away, and welcome, day, 
With night we banish sorrow ; 
Sweet air blows soft, mount, lark, aloft, 
To give my love good-morrow. 
Wings from the wind to please her mind, , 
Notes from the lark I’ll borrow; 
Bird, prune thy wing, nightingale, sing, 
To give my love good-morrow ; 
To give my love good-morrow, 
Notes from them both I’ll borrow. 


Wake from thy rest, robin-redbreast, 
Sing, birds in every furrow ; 

And from each bill let music shrill 
Give my fair love good-morrow. 
Blackbird and thrush in every bush, 
Stare, linnet, and cock-sparrow, 
You pretty elves, amongst yourselves, 
Sing my fair love good-morrow ; 
To give my love good-morrow 

Sing, birds, in every furrow. 


Now, What Is Love ?....S8ir Walter Raleigh....Elizabethan Lyrics 

New what is love, I pray thee tell ? 
It is that fountain and that well 
Where pleasure and repentance dwell ; 
It is perhaps the sauncing bell 
That tolls all into heaven or hell; 
And this is love, as I hear tell. 

Yet what is love, I prithee, say ? 
It is a work on holiday, 
It is December matched with May, 
When lusty bloods in fresh array 
Hear ten months after of the play ; 
And this is love, as I hear say. 

Yet what is love, good shepherd, sain ? 
It is a sunshine mixed with rain, 
It is a toothache or like pain, 
It is a game where none hath gain ; 
The lass saith no, yet would full fain ; 
And this is love, as I hear sain. 

Yet, shepherd, what is love, I pray ? 
It is a yes, it is a nay, 
A pretty kind of sporting fay, 
It is a thing will soon away. 
Then, nymphs, take vantage while ye may ; 
And this is love, as I hear say. 

Yet what is love, good shepherd, show? 
A thing that creeps, it cannot go, 
A prize that passeth to and fro, 
A thing for one, a thing for moe, 
And he that proves shall find it so; 
And, shepherd, this is love, I trow. 











REVELATION OF DISHONOR: THE OATH OF SECRECY 


By HA.t CAINE 





A selected reading from A Son of Hagar. By Hall Caine. R. 
F, Fenno & Co. The scene of this reading is laid at the Ritson 
home, on the night when the father of the household was struck 
by lightning. Hugh Ritson, the son, had but a few days before 
learned that Paul Ritson, whom he had considered his brother, 
was in reality but the son of Mrs. Ritson and Robert Lowther. 
The secret of this shame Paul learns only on this fatal night. Hugh 
has become but a tool in the hands of Bonnithorne, a rascally 
lawyer. Both Paul and Hugh are in love with Greta Lowther, 
Paul unknowing she is his half-sister. 

Half an hour later the house was as still as the cham- 
ber of death. With hushed voices and noiseless steps 
the women-servants moved to and from the room where 
lay the dying man. The farming men sat together in an 
outer kitchen and talked in whispers. 

Hugh Ritson sat alone in the old hall that was now 
desolate enough. His face rested on his hand, and his 
elbow on his knee. There was a strange light in his 
eyes. It was not sorrow, and it was not pain; it was 
anxiety, uncertainty, perturbation. Again and again he 
started up from a deep reverie, and then a half-smoth- 
ered cry escaped him. He walked a few paces to and 
fro, and sat down once more. 

Hugh Ritson returned to the hearth. That haunting 
mirror caught the light of his eyes again and showed 
that he, too, was smiling. At the same instant there 
came from the inner room the dull, dead sound of a 
deep sob. It banished the smile and made him pause. 
He looked at the reflection of his face—could it be the 
face of a scoundrel? Was he playinga base part? No, 
he was merely asserting his rights;* his plain legal rights— 
nothing more. 

He opened a cupboard in the wall and took down a 
bunch of keys. Selecting one key, he stepped up to a 
cabinet and opened it. In a compartment were many 
loose papers. Now to see if by chance there existed a 
will already. He glanced at the papers one by one and 
threw them aside. When he had finished his inspection 
he took a hasty turn about the room. No trace—he 
had been sure of it. 

Again the deep sob came from within. Hugh Ritson 
walked noiselessly to the inner door, opened it slightly, 
bent his head, and listened. He turned away with an 
expression of pain, picked up his hat, and went out. 

The night was very dark. He strode a few paces 
down the landing, and then back to the porch. Un- 
covering his head, he let the night wind cool his hot 
temples. His breath came audibly and hard. He was 
turning again into the house when his eye was arrested 
by a light near the turning of the highroad. The light 
was approaching; he walked toward it, and met Josiah 
Bonnithorne. The lawyer was jouncing along toward 
the house with a lantern in his hand. 

“ Didn’t you meet the stableman ?” said Hugh, in an 
eager whisper. “You have heard what has happened ?” 

*“‘T have.” 

“ There is no will already.” 

** And your father is insensible ? ” 

ah a 

“ Then none shall be made.” 

There was a pause, in which the darkness itself 
seemed full of speech. The lantern cast its light only 
on an open cart-shed in the lane. 








“If your mother is the Grace Ormerod who married 
Robert Lowther and had a son by him, then Paul was 
that son—the heir to Lowther’s conscience-money.” 

‘‘ Bonnithorne,” said Hugh Ritson,—his voice trem- 
bled and broke,—“ if it is so, then it is so, and we need 
do nothing. Remember, he is my father. It is not 
within belief that he wants to disinherit his own son for 
the son of another man.” 

Mr. Bonnithorne broke into a half-smothered laugh, 
and stepped close into the cobble-hedge, keeping the 
lantern down. 

“ Your father—yes. But you have seen to-day what 
that may come to. He has always held you under his 
hand. Paul has been the old man’s favorite.” 

“No doubt of that.” Hugh crept close to the 
lawyer. He was wrestling in the coil of a tragic 
temptation. 

‘“‘ If he recovers consciousness, he may be tempted to 
recognize as his own his wife’s illegitimate son. That” 
—the low tone was one of withering irony—“ will keep 
her from dishonor, and you from the estates.” 

* At least he is my brother—my mother’s son. If my 
father wishes to provide for him, God forbid that we 
should prevent.” 

Once more the half-smothered laugh came through 
the darkness. 

“You have missed your vocation, Mr. Ritson. Be- 
lieve me, the Gospel has lost a fervent advocate. Per- 
haps you would like to pray for this good brother; 
perhaps you would consider it safe to drop on your 
knee and say, ‘My good brother that should be, who 
has ever loved me, whom I have ever loved, take here 
my fortune, and leave me until death a penniless de- 
pendent on the lands that are mine by right of birth.” 

Hugh Ritson’s breath came in gusts through his 
quivering, unseen lips. 

“‘ Bonnithorne, it cannot be—it is mere coincidence; 
seductive, damning coincidence. My mother knows all. 
If it were true that Paul was the son of Lowther, she 
would know that Paul and Greta must be half-brother 
and half-sister. She would stop their unnatural union.” 

“ And do you think I have waited until now to sound 
that shoal water with a cautious plummet? Your 
mother is as ignorant of the propinquity as Greta her- 
self. Lowther was dead before your family settled in 
Newlands. The families never once came together while 
the widow lived. And now not a relative survives who 
can tell the story.” 

“Then the secret rests with you and me, Bonni- 
thorne ?” 

“Who else ? The marriage must not come off. Greta 
is Paul’s half-sister, but she is no relative of yours P 

“You are right, Bonnithorne,” Hugh Ritson broke 
in; “ the marriage is against nature.” 

“‘ And the first step is to stop the will.” 

“Then why are you here?” 

“To make sure that there is no will already. You 
have satisfied me, and now I go.” 

“Who shall say that I am acting a base part ?” said 
Hugh, in an eager tone. 

“ Who, indeed ?” 
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** Nature itself is on my side.” 

The man was conquered. He was in the grip of his 
temptation. 

“Tam off, Mr. Ritson. Get back 
It is not safe for you to be out of sight and sound.” 

Hugh Ritson stood for awhile where the lawyer left 
him, and then turned back into the house. He found 
the cabinet open. In the turmoil of emotion he had 
forgotten to close it. He returned to it, and shuffled 
with the papers to put them back in their place. At 
that moment the door opened, and a heavy footstep 
fell on the floor. Hugh glanced up startled. It was 
Paul. His face was plowed deep with lines of pain; 
but the cloud of sorrow that it wore was not so black 
as the cloud of anger when he saw what his brother 
was doing and guessed his purpose. 

‘What are you about ?” Paul asked, mastering his 
wrath. ‘There was no response. 

** Shut up that cabinet!” 

Hugh turned about with a flushed face. 

** I shall do as I please!” 

Paul took two strides toward him. 

“Shut it up!” 

The cabinet was closed. At the same moment Mrs. 
Ritson came from the inner room. Paul turned. 

“ He is thinking of the will,” said the elder brother. 
‘‘ Perhaps it is natural that he should distrust me; but 
when the time comes he is welcome to the half of 
everything, and ten thousand wills would hardly give 
him more.” 

Mrs. Ritson was strongly agitated. 
with weeping, were aflame with expression. 

‘Paul, he is conscious,” she cried in a voice that her 
anxiety could not subdue. ‘He is trying to speak. 
Where is the lawyer?” Hugh had been moving toward 
the outer door. 

“Conscious!” he repeated, and turned to the hearth. 

“Send for Mr. Bonnithorne at once!” said Mrs. 
Ritson, addressing Hugh. Hugh touched the bell. 
When the servant appeared, he said : 

“Tell Natt to run to the village for Mr. Bonni- 
thorne.” 

Paul had walked to the door of the inner room. His 
hand was on the handle, when the door opened and 
Greta came out. She stepped up to Mrs. Ritson, and 
tried to quiet her agitation. 

The servant returned. 

“T can’t find Natt,” she said. 
house.’ 

“You'll find him in the stable,” said Hugh, com- 
posedly. 

The servant went out hurriedly. 

Paul returned to the middle of the room. 

“T’ll go myself,” he said, and plucked up his hat 
from the settle, but Mrs. Ritson rose to prevent him. 

“No, no, Paul,” she said, in a tremulous voice ; 
“you must never leave my side.” 

Paul glanced at his brother with a perplexed look. 

Greta had been looking fixedly at Hugh. 

“T’ll go,” she said resolutely. 

“Impossible,” said Paul. ‘It 
roads are wet and lonely.” 

“ T’ll go, nevertheless,” said Greta firmly. 

“God bless you, my darling, and love and keep you 
forever!” said Paul. 

When Paul returned to the hall, his brother passed 


into the house. 


Her eyes, red 


‘“‘He is not in the 


is now dark—the 
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into the room where the sick man lay. Paul was 
about to follow, when his mother, who was. walking 
aimlessly to and fro in yet more violent agitation than 
before, called on him to remain. 

Mrs. Ritson took Paul’s hand with a nervous grasp. 
Her eyes, that bore the marks of recent tears, had the 
light of wild excitement. 

‘“‘God be praised he is conscious at last!” she said. 

Paul shook his head as if in censure of his mother’s 
feelings. 

“ Let him die in peace,” he said; “let his soul pass 
quietly to its rest. Don’t vex it now with thoughts of 
the cares it leaves behind.” 

Mrs. Ritson let go his hand, and dropped into a 
chair. A slight shudder passed over her. Paul looked 
down with a puzzled expression. Then there was a 
low sobbing. He leaned over his mother and smoothed 
her hair tenderly. 

“ Come, let us go in,” he said, in a broken voice. 

Mrs. Ritson rose from her seat and went down on 
her knees. Her eyes, still wet, but no longer weeping, 
were raised to Heaven. 

“ Almighty Father, give me strength!” she said, be- 
neath her breath, and then more quietly she rose. 

Paul regarded her with increasing perturbation. 
Something even more serious than he yet knew of was 
amiss. Hardly knowing why, his heart sunk still 
deeper. 

‘“‘What are you doing?” he said, scarcely realizing his 
own words. 

Mrs. Ritson threw herself on his neck. 

“ Did I not say there was a terrible reason why your 
father should make a will?” 

Paul’s voice seemed to die within him. 

“What is it, mother?” he asked feebly, not yet gath- 
ering the meaning of his fears. 

“God knows I never dreamed it would be my lips 
that must tell you,” said Mrs. Ritson. “ Paul, my son, 
my darling son, you think me a good mother and a pure 
woman. I am neither. I must confess all—now—to 
you. Oh, how your love will turn from me!” 

Paul’s face turned pale. His eyes gazed into his 
mother’s eyes with a fixed look. The clock ticked 
audibly. Not another sound broke the silence. At last 
Paul spoke. 

“Speak, mother,” he said; ‘is it something about my 
father?” 

Mrs. Ritson’s face fell on to her son’s breast. <A 
strong shudder ran over her shoulders, and she sobbed 
aloud. 

“You are not your father’s heir,” she said; “‘ you were 
born before we were married. . . But you will try not 
to hate me, . . . your own mother. . . You will try, 
will you not?” 

Paul’s great frame shook visibly. 
His tongue cleaved to his mouth. 

“Do you mean that I am—a bastard ?” he said, in a 


He tried to speak. 


hoarse whisper. 

The word seemed to sting his mother like a poisoned 
arrow. She clung yet closer about his neck. 

“Pity me and love me still, though I have wronged 
you before God and man. I whom the world thought 
so pure—I am but a whited sepulchre—a dishonored 
woman dishonoring her dearest son!” 

The door opened gently, and Hugh Ritson stood in 
the doorway. Neitherhis brother nor his mother real- 












ized his presence. He remained a moment, and then 
withdrew, leaving the door ajar. 

Beneath the two whom he left behind, the world at 
that moment reeled. 

Paul stood with great, wide eyes, that had never tear 
to soften them, gazing vacantly into the weeping eyes 
before him. His lips quivered, but he did not speak. 

“Paul, speak to me—speak to me—only speak—only 
let me hear your voice! See, I am at your feet—your 
mother kneels to you—forgive her as God has forgiven 
her!” 

And, loosing her grasp, she flung herself on the ground 
before him, and covered her face with her hands. 

Paul seemed not at first to know what was happening. 
Then he stooped and raised his mother to her feet. 

“‘ Mother, rise up,” he said in a strange, hollow tone. 
“ Who am I, that I should presume to pardon you? I 
am your son—you are my mother! ” 

His vacant eyes gathered a startled expression. He 
glanced quickly around the room, and said in a deep 
whisper : 

“ How many know of this?” 

‘“* None besides ourselves.” 

The frightened look disappeared. 
a look of overwhelming agony. 

“But I know of it; oh, my God!” he cried; and 
into the chair from which his mother had arisen he fell 
like a wounded man. 

Mrs. Ritson dried her eyes. A strange quiet was 
coming upon her now. Her voice gathered strength. 
She laid a hand on the head of her son, who sat before 
her with buried face. 

‘“‘ Paul,” she said, “it is not until now that the day of 
reckoning has waited for me. When you were a babe 
and knew nothing of your mother’s grief, I sorrowed 
over the shame that might yet be yours; and when you 
grew to be a prattling child, I thought if God would 
look into your innocent eyes they would purchase grace 
for both of us.” 

Paul lifted his head. At that moment of distress God 
had sent him the gracious gift of tears. His eyes were 
wet, and looked tenderly at his mother. 

“ Paul,” she continued, quite calmly now, “ promise 
me one thing.” 

‘“¢ What is it? ” he asked softly. 

“‘ That if your father should not live to make the will 
that must recognize you as his son, you will never 
reveal this secret.” 

Paul rose to his feet. “‘ That is impossible. I cannot 
promise it,” he said. 

“ Why?” 

“Honor and justice require that my brother Hugh, 
_ and not I, should be my father’s heir—he, at least, 
must know.” 

“What honor, and what justice ? ” 

“ The honor of a true man—the justice of the law of 
England.” 

Mrs. Ritson dropped her head. “So much for your 
honor,” she said. ‘‘ But what of mine?” 

** Mother, what do you mean ? ” 

“That if you allow your younger brother to inherit, 
the world by that act will be told all—your father’s sin, 
your mother’s shame.” 

Mrs. Ritson raised her hands to her face, and turned 
aside. Paul stepped up to her and kissed her forehead 
reverently. 


In its place came 
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“You are right,” he said. “ Forgive me—I thought 
only of myself. The world that loves to tarnish a pure 
name would like to gloat over your sorrow. That it 
shall never! Man’s law may have been outraged, but 
God’s law is still inviolate. Whatever my birth, I am 
as much your son in the light of Heaven as Jacob was 
the son of Isaac, or David of Jesse. Come, let us go 
in to him—he may yet live to acknowledge me.” 

It had been a terrible moment, but it was past. To 
live to manhood in ignorance of the dishonor of his 
birth, and then to learn the truth under the shadow of 
death—this had been a tragic experience. The love he 
had borne his father—the reverence he had learned at 
his mother’s knee—to what bitter test had they been 
put! Had all the past been but as the marble image 
of a happy life. Pshaw! he was the unconscious slave 
of a superstition—a phantasm ! 

And a mightier touch awoke his sensibilities—the 
touch of nature. Before God at that moment he was 
his father’s son. If the world, or the world’s law, said 
otherwise, then they were of the devil, and deserving to 
be damned. What rite, what jabbering ceremony, 
what priestly ordinance, what legal mummery, stood 
between him and his claim to his father’s name? 

Paul took in love the hand of his mother. “Let us 
go in to him,” he repeated, and together they walked 
across the room. 

The outer door was flung open, and Greta entered, 
flushed and with wide-open eyes. At the same instant 
the inner door swung noiselessly back, and Hugh Ritson 
stood on the threshold. Greta was about to speak, but 
Hugh motioned her to silence. His face was pale, his 
hand trembled. ‘“ Too lat®,” he said; “he is dead !” 

The little oak-bound room was dusky ; the lamp that 
burned low was shaded. Across the bed lay Allan 
Ritson, in his habit as he lived. But his lips were 
white and cold. 

Paul stood and looked down. There lay his father 
—his father still! His father by right of nature—of 
love—of honor—let the world say what it would. 

And he knew the truth at last: too late to look into 
those glassy eyes and read the secret of their long years 
of suffering love. 

“ Father! ” Paul whispered, and fell to his knees by 
the deaf ear. 

Mrs. Ritson, strangely quiet, strangely calm, stepped 
to the opposite side of the bed and placed one hand on 
the dead man’s breast. 

“ Paul,” she said, “ come here.” 

He rose to his feet and walked to her side. 

“Lay your hand with mine, and pledge to me your 
solemn word never to speak of what you have heard 
to-night until that great day when we three shall stand 
together before the Great White Throne.” 

Paul placed his hand side by side with hers, and 
lifted his eyes to Heaven. 

‘On my father’s body, by my mother’s honor—never 
to reveal to any human soul, by word or deed, his act 
or her shame—always to bear myself as their lawful 
son before man, even as I am their rightful son before 
God—I swear it! I swear it!” 

His voice was cold and clear, but the words were 
scarcely uttered when he fell to his knees again with a 
subdued cry of overwrought feeling. 

Mrs. Ritson staggered back, caught the curtains of the 
bed, and covered her face. All was still. 
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CONTEMPORARY CELEBRITIES: HOME AND ABROAD 





Mr. Whistler at Home 
AN ENGLISH ARTIST IN PARIS....STUDIO 

To an Englishman the Faubourg St. Germain seems 
always the most Parisian district of Paris. Withdrawn 
as it is from tourists and the cosmopolitan crowd of the 
Rue de Rivoli, it remains stately yet domestic. The 
Rue du Bac is one of its most typical streets. But 
although Mr. Whistler’s address is Rue du Bac, the 
house itself is approached by a long passage beneath 
an archway, so that you feel it is hardly more in the 
Rue itself than Fountain Court, Temple, is in the 
Strand. As you knock at the green door and glance 
around the paved courtyard, your eye is caught by 
divers sculptures, inset by some builder of the past. 
Whether ancient or merely coeval with the house, there 
is no time to see; but you feel, as in the Square of the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, that there is a flavor of classic 
art in the air, if only from its dead body transfixed like 
a hawk on a barn-door. Through the portal you are 
ushered down steps to a low, softly lighted vestibule, 
that leaves an impression of cool mattings and Japa- 
nese blue and white, into a drawing-room, and told that 
Mr. Whistler will be with you in a few minutes. As 
the footman withdraws, you cannot help your eyes 
glancing round the room—a room obviously decorated 
to the order of a master of the craft. But if you have 
a taste for the applied arts, you study it closer, to dis- 
cover that the dainty simplicity is the result of a charm- 
ing scheme of color, at once splendidly reticent, yet not 
arrogantly non-obtrusive. The paneled walls betray 
the colorist; and you leave the whole effect to search 
into details. A green or a blue, call it which you will, 
of a sort to be matched in the semi-opaque water in the 
wake of a big steamship, is used with a lighter shade 
in a perfectly logical but novel manner. The ceiling 
itself, and the wall surfaces to the dado-rail, are in the 
darker color, with light mouldings, the dado itself in 
the lighter color with dark mouldings. Light and dark, 
dark and light—only that; the counterchange of her- 
aldry suggests as much. The walls at once seem to 
have listened to the secrets of an artist. 

As the sunshine at the open window attracts your 
glance to the garden, you realize the scheme of the 
room was designed to accord with its delicious outlook. 
There, patches of daintiest green (surely the very foli- 
age of France is of a different color from English 
leaves), with masses of pink flowers, supply the pattern 
absent from the room. Was it a latticed porch that 
shelters the steps to the garden itself? Is there a sun- 
dial in the centre of the flower-beds? Are the build- 
ings that surround it domestic or ecclesiastic? You 
cannot remember afterward, for the effect is so com- 
plete that the impression which lingers comes back to 
your memory like a panel by Watteau—the accom- 
plished artifice of a designed pastoral; a bit of Nature 
trained to accord with the courtesy of urban need and 
brought to perfect repose. Repose—that is the missing 
word. The whole house suggests, from first to last, not 
art, nor taste, but aristocratic repose. 

Mr. Whistler enters gayly, carrying a bird-cage, which 
he hangs under the veranda. As he comes in he sug- 
gests indefinably, one of the old-world “ noblesse,” who 


must needs have dwelt here; chiefly, perhaps, by the 
sprightly daintiness of manner that the Faubourg St. 
Germain has always prized so highly. You feel the new 
tenant is able to live up to his home, and that the old 
house must be charmed to meet its new master on terms 
of equality. In a word, it supplies a home for one who 
is at home in it. Nowadays most people “at home” 
look like scene-shifters accidentally intruding upon a 
gorgeous “ miseenscéne.” Their family mansions hang 
on them like the faded robes of royalty on a stock- 
broker at a fancy ball. Here the house is the back- 
ground to its hero, and his personality keeps it in a 
secondary place. Also a thing quite easy to accom- 
plish when you know how. Then Mr. Whistler talks to 
you, not down to your level as from a pedestal, in mes- 
sages that befit a moralist with a mission, but as a host 
amusing his guests, and as he talks you make an effort 
to record mentally what he says. In a second you dis- 
cover that he is not conversing—he is sketching in words, 
giving impressions in sound and sense to be interpreted 
by the hearer. The meaning of what he says is flashed 
hither and thither, bewildering, charming, provoking, 
and yet at the end you have understood what he in- 
tended to convey in a curiously vivid way. Is it the 
chanting of the monks that at twilight floats into the 
garden ? the fact that, owing to international differences 
of time, you anticipated your appointment by a few 
minutes? or an anecdote of somebody not quite so im- 
portant in Mr. Whistler’s eyes as in your own? What- 
ever be the topic, it has floated before you, and you 
caught its essence clearly, but the form escaped. So 
you reflect that, if on oath in a witness-box you were 
pinned down to the words used, it were easier to remem- 
ber a statement of Mr. Gladstone’s. Yet the meaning 
is never confused, nor even the double meaning below 
it. The many-sided presentation of the fact reminds 
one of a thing between mirrors facing each other, where 
there is apparently no end to the reflections of the inci- 
dent itself. 





Frederick Douglass 

THE ANTI-SLAVERY ORATOR....THE CONGREGATIONALIST 

Mr. Douglass was the offspring of a white father 
and a mulatto mother, and was born in a state of servi- 
tude and society that prevented him from being certain 
either of his father’s identity or the day of his own 
birth. He died suddenly in his home near Washing- 
ton, D. C., February 20, aged seventy-eight years, ap- 
proximately. Born a slave, though in a border State— 
Maryland—he nevertheless experienced the horrors of 
bondage to the full, and a more moving, faithful auto- 
biography than the one he wrote for circulation by the 
anti-slavery people of New England, as soon as he was 
discovered by them, does not exist. It has all those 
superior qualities that made his oratory so remarkable. 
William Lloyd Garrison, who heard him speak soon 
after he came, a fugitive slave, to New Bedford, Mass., 
in 1838, arose and declared that Patrick Henry never 
made a speech more eloquent in the cause of human 
liberty. 

Douglass soon was at work lecturing throughout 
New England as the agent of the Massachusetts Anti- 
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slavery Society. In 1845-46 he visited Great Britain, 
lecturing to enthusiastic audiences and receiving from 
British leaders the treatment due to an equal. From 
1847 to 1870, still continuing to lecture, he also ex- 
pressed his opinions at intervals through the columns 
of papers which he edited in Rochester, N. Y., and 
Washington. ‘Throughout the Civil War he was active 
in helping on emancipation and in enlisting colored 
troops. In 1871 he began an official career which con- 
tinued, with but infrequent intervals, down to 1892, 
most of his offices being lucrative ones in the District 
of Columbia. President Harrison made him United 
States minister to Hayti, but he did not remain long. 

As an orator, editor, official, Mr. Douglass won the 
respect of all men. He was recognized as being the 
ablest and most prominent representative of his race in 
the nation, and as such he did much to win popular 
regard for that race, which, in turn, though at times it 
thought him too conservative, nevertheless yielded him 
a deference and obedience which was beautifully loyal. 

Hating with all his soul the false Christianity which 
he saw as a youth, which tolerated slavery and its 
moral and physical indignities, he reverenced the real 
article, and, like most of his race, was devout and full 
of faith in the Gospel. Physically he was comely, and 
in manners a genuine gentleman. His friends included 
the greatest of the anti-slavery leaders and recent states- 
men. No more convincing proof of changed condi- 
tions in the nation can be cited than the vote of the 
legislature of North Carolina to adjourn out of respect 
for the memory of Mr. Douglass, and the permission to 
allow his remains to lie in state in City Hall, New 
York City, that he may be seen by his admirers. 





Beerbohm Tree 

THE ENGLISH ACTOR’S CAREER.... PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 

One of the most versatile actors on the English stage, 
Herbert Beerbohm Tree, manager of the Haymarket 
‘Theatre, London, made his initial bow to an American 
audience at Abbey’s Theatre, New York, recently, and 
was given a critical hearing, the result being, however, 
that he was received with undoubted marks of approval. 
His bill was a double one, The Ballad-Monger, being 
the opening piece and the melodramatic play, The Red 
Lamp, concluding the entertainment. These plays were 
selected because of the wide contrast afforded in the 
parts assumed by Mr. Tree. The display of his versa- 
tility was accepted as satisfactory proof of his talent. 

Mr. Tree is about fifteen years younger than Mr. 
Irving, but, like the older player, is tall and spare. His 
face, however, is not as lean as, and far more shapely 
than, Mr. Irving’s. He seldom allows his own face to 
be seen on the stage, though; for in the art of making- 
up he is an acknowledged master, and in singular con- 
trast to many leading men who rely to a great extent 
on the peculiar individuality of their own countenances 
in representing whatever part they may be impersonat- 
ing, Mr. Tree seeks to present every character in an 
entirely different guise, and will make himself as re- 
pulsively ugly in one part as he will transform himself 
into one of the best-favored men in the next. 

A reliable estimate of how Mr. Tree’s work suits from 
an American standpoint is given in the New York Trib- 
une’s critical review of the first performance in Amer- 
ica: “The principal note that Mr. Tree strikes is the 
note of singularity. He is not an actor of power, either 
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physical or intellectual. He is an actor of subtlety, 
delicacy, refinement, complex method and ingenious 
device. Heis not capable of those tremendous and 
overwhelming manifestations of emotion, those frenzies 
of excitement, those tumults of vehement delivery which 
were characteristic of Forrest and Brooke and the elder 
Booth; neither, upon the other hand, does he convey 
an impression of that vital, predominant intellect and 
that high and rare spiritual charm which are victorious 
attributes in the acting of Henry Irving. He neither 
thrills the feelings nor dazzles the imagination nor en- 
chants the soul. He affords, however, an exceptional 
gratification to the mind—first because he is singular, 
and next because his method is so various, so dexterous, 
and so neat. Wherever he moves, the attention of the 
observer follows him. He arouses curiosity ; he satisfies 
the sense of cleverness ; he pleases taste. All this points 
to fine talent, not to genius; and fine talent is Nature’s 
gift to this actor—a faculty that he has conscientiously 
developed and worthily used. 

“ Mr. Tree is a comedian—tha tdistinctively and that 
alone—and, as a comedian, possessed of a special, per- 
haps a unique, talent for the portrayal of eccentric 
character. He shows sensibility rather than passion, 
and his affinities with tragic feeling appear to be very 
slender; but he possesses many of the attributes that go 
with comedy. His humor, indeed, is dry and trans- 
parent—a sapient, jocose manner, not spontaneous, not 
worn with pleasure—yet it is humor, and upon occasion 
it can create ludicrous effects. His mind is self- 
observant and exceedingly alert. His temperament is 
nervous and restless. He is exceedingly picturesque. 
He can be fantastic without becoming ridiculous, and 
he is apt in the felicity of abrupt transition from _pleas- 
antry to gravity. Those are traits of a comedian, and 
of a comedian with a broad range. Mr. Tree’s nimble 
intelligence and versatile talent, combined with solid 
self-confidence and much experience, would make him 
a satisfactory representative of many sorts of character; 
but those types of human nature which he seems fitted 
to present with special and preéminent effect are such 
as combine hard purpose with bland affability and a 
general quaintness of personality and demeanor with the 
soft plausibility that covers without concealing a ruth- 
less will. He comprehends with remarkable accuracy 
the dramatic value of salient characteristics and of 
situation, and his practiced command of the expedients 
of the dramatic art is so complete that, whether he is 
doing something or doing nothing, he concentrates in- 
terest, and thus gives due effect to every point.” 

Mr. Tree has played with Mrs. Langtry in School for 
Scandal; with Maurice Barrymore in Dark Days and 
Nadjezka; with E. S. Willard in Wealth, and, after he 
came into the management of the Haymarket Theatre, 
he has played the leading parts in The Red Lamp, 
Peril, Pompadour, The Dancing Girl, Enemy of the 
People, A Woman of No Importance, The Ballad- 
Monger, A Bunch of Violets, and John a-Dreams, a 
repertory that affords an almost infinite variety of 
character study. Mr. Tree has also appeared in several 
Shakespearean parts, including Hamlet and Falstaff, in 
both of which réles he will be seen here. In Hamlet 
he recreates the Fechter innovation of a fair Prince of 
Denmark, refined, delicate, sensitive—a striking con- 
trast to his make-up as the fat Knight in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, obese, sensual and swaggeting. 
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CHOICE VERSE: 


FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





In Romney Marsh...John Davidson...Ballads and Songs (Copeland & Day) 


As I went down to Dymchurch Wall, 
I heard the South sing o’er the land; 
I saw the yellow sunlight fall 
On knolls where Norman churches stand. 


And ringing shrilly, taut and lithe, 
Within the wind a core of sound, 
The wire from Romney town to Hythe 

Alone its airy journey wound. 


A veil of purple vapor flowed 

And trailed its fringe along the Straits ; 
The upper air like sapphire glowed, 

And roses filled Heaven’s central gates. 


Masts in the offing wagged their tops ; 

The swinging waves pealed on the shore ; 
The saffron beach, all diamond drops 

And beads of surge, prolonged the roar. 


As I came up from Dymchurch Wall, 
I saw above the Downs’ low crest 

The crimson brands of sunset fall, 
Flicker and fade from out the West. 


Night sank: like flakes of silver fire 
The stars in one great shower came down ; 
Shrill blew the wind; and shrill the wire 
Rang out from Hythe to Romney town. 


The darkly shining salt sea-drops 

Streamed as the waves clashed on the shore; 
The beach, with all its organ stops 

Pealing again, prolonged the roar. 


The Bedouin's Rebuke........ Henry Abbey...... Poems (Abbey) 


Neeber, a Bedouin of noble heart, 
That from good men received of praise the fee, 
Owned a brave horse, with which he would not part, 
Because from death he once had run him free. 
The man and beast were friends, and it is vice 
To sell our friend or friendship for a price. 


The horse was black and strong, his step was proud, 
His neck was arched, his ears alert for sound, 
His speed the tempest’s, and his mane a cloud ; 
His hoofs woke thunder from the desert ground ; 
His eyes flashed lightning from their inmost core: 
Victor of Distance was the name he bore. 


Daher, a Bedouin of another tribe, 
Had often wished to buy this famous beast ; 
And as he smoked, and heard his friends describe 
Its comely parts and powers, the wish increased ; 
But Neeber said the horse should not be sold, 
Tho’ offered wealth in camels and in gold. 


Then Daher put on rags, and stained his face, 
And went to wait for Neeber, seeming lame. 

Him soon he saw approach at daring pace 
Upon the envied horse, and as he came 

He cried to him: ‘‘ For three days on this spot 

Have I lain starving—pity me my lot.’’ 


And, seeing Neeber stop, said on, ‘‘I die— 
My strength is gone!” Down Neeber sprang, 
And raised him gently with a pitying sigh, 
And set him on his horse: a laugh outrang, 
And Daher shouted as he plunged his spurs, 
‘¢ Fair price refused, one sells at last for burrs.” 


‘* Stay! stay!” cried Neeber; Daher paused to hear: 
‘¢ Since God has willed that you my beast should take, 
I wish you joy; but tell no man, for fear 
Another who was really starved might make 
Appeal in vain; for some, remembering me, 
Would fail to do an act of charity.” 


Sharper than steel to Daher seemed remorse ! 
He quickly turned, and, springing to the ground, 
With head bowed low brought Neeber back his horse; 
Then, falling on his peaceful breast, he wound 
His arms about his neck to make amends, 
And ever afterward the two were friends. 


A Fragment ...Francis 8. Saltus....Dreams After Sunset (Moulton) 


The creeping stars shone in the blue still night 
With lustrous opulence of beam, while clouds, 
Fitful and fleecy, fled like full-sailed ships 
Thro’ seas of air; the languid moon rose up 
In silver shoals of light; and I reclined 
Pensive and weighted down by earthly woes, 
Lost in the shadows of a dreamy oak, 
Striving to weave fair tapestries of hope 

In threads of silken thought within my mind, 
Battling ’gainst spleens and seeking to evade 
The sombre twilights of my sorrowing brain. 


I heard sweet songs, sung by a cloud of birds, 
To dying sunset in the drowsy east ; 

And I, like them, felt anxious in my gloom 
To win by music the pale love of stars. 


Like tears upon the face of night, new stars 
Came out and twinkled; while I saw the moon 
Stranded upon a copse of ghastly pines. 

I sought to dissipate my pains in song, 

And hushed with melody the birds whose notes 
Were not as soft and liquid as mine own. 

A song of love I sang, my soul afire 

Was dying with fierce famine of great love. 
The naked moon, pale, silver-veined, stood still, 
And listened with its white, bland face of calm. 
Sudden, when singing forth my soul in strains 
Of mystic harmonies and loveful tones, 

A figure of a laughing girl emerged 

From oaken solitudes and came to me. 

As when a cloud of light propelled by suns 
Bursts on the sky all blushing with surprise, 
She came to me, nude, trailing-haired and fair, 
A flush of Indian sun upon her face, 

With tremulous poesy in her downcast eyes, 
With queenly treadings of a queenly foot, 

And coyly toying with the rich green fern, 

She drew sweet blossoms from her twisted hair. 


The unprolific seeds of hate, and all 

My stubborn scorn for man that thrived and grew, 
And pasture found within my callous heart, 
Vanished like mist before a stroke of sun. 

Great, wild desire sprang up in flames of thought, 
Beading with damp my love-untutored brow. 

I cleft my mind from poetry’s vague shores, 
Where it was harboring, and thought no more 

Of barren beaches in untraveled worlds, 

The bleak, stern bergs of boreal solitude, 

And all the mysteries of melodious dreams 

That haunted me with sorrow till she came, 

But rose and tottered toward her, while great hope, 
Like to a meteor falling thro’ the gloom, 





Flashed o’er my soul with light that dazzled me. 
The night-seas moan their cold loves to the stars, 
Bold billows, amorous, dash and splash upon 
The beach they love with kisses hot of foam, 
And e’er retire uncomforted and sad, 

To beg again, to be again refused— 

Why should I not, with poetry and youth, 
Approach this star of flesh, this living dream, 
Try to deceive the unlashed eye of fate, 

And cheat with arrogance its now sleepy power 
And kiss those rose-cheeks pearled of fleur-de-lis. * 


Why should my love shrink back and be afraid, 
When all that love is tangled in her smile, 

And fired by arrowy glances from her eyes 

That court my kissings? So mused I, and rash, 
Called her by signs of longing languorous love. 

For hours the music of my low appeals 

Rose to the moon-eyed creature of my wish, 

My white-fleshed Leman, with great, wondering eyes, 
Clad in the golden armor of her hair, 

And that alone—nude, beautiful, and white. 


Tempests of sobs and damp, dark storms of tears 
I lavished in my supplicating trance. 

Soul is a fire; love is its strongest flame. 

Both did I offer—aye, but once to know 

The caudent pressure of her young, strong arms, 
And lip her kisses backward to her mouth. 

I sung and sung the same old song of love— 
The same song sung in Aiden’s purple nights ; 
The song beloved of moons before our time. 

Old songs that trembled like enamored stars 

I sang with lips more passionful than eyes, 

With hot and crimson stammerings of love. 


The reeling gold of her loose tresses flung 

Over the starlight of her gazing eyes 

Was dashed aside; and to my lips she prest 
The living coral of her lips all hot 

With pains and pleasures of my softest song. 

I looked up wildly in the flashing night 

Of her great eyes, and drank the flavorous flood, 
The subtle nightshade of her lingering kiss, 
While o’er us in the mellow blue, the moon, 
Celestial lighthouse of storm-driven clouds, 
Smiled all its gold upon our golden lives. 

Long sunful days, loud with a thousand songs, 
Long moonful nights, calm with a thousand flowers, 
Visions and vistas of seraphic halls, 

Passed by in thought, as on her lips I reeled, 
Throwing my life away like lees of wine! 


Broken Music....T. B. Aldrich....Unguarded Gates (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
I know not in what fashion she was made, 
Nor what her voice was when she used to speak, 
or if the silken lashes threw a shade 
On wan or rosy cheek. 


I picture her with sorrowful, vague eyes 
Illumed with such strange gleams of inner light 
As lingered in the drift of London skies 
Ere twilight turns to night. 


I know not; I conjecture. ’Twas a girl 
That with her own most gentle desperate hand 
From out God’s mystic setting plucked life’s pearl— 
’Tis hard to understand. 





* Superstition in Brittany, France.—‘* When a woman bears 
her husband seven male children consecutively, the seventh is a 
marcou; when she has seven: daughters consecutively, the sevy- 
enth is a marcou. The marcou has a natural fleur-de-lis im- 
printed on some part of its body. It is sufficient for cure of the 
sick that the marcou should breathe upon their wounds, or let 
them touch the fleur-de-lis.”-— Victor Hugo, in Toilers of the Sea. 
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So precious life is! Even to the old 
The hours are as a miser’s coins, and she— 
Within her hands lay youth’s unminted gold 
And all felicity. 


The winged impetuous spirit, the white flame 
That was her soul once, whither has it flown ? 
Above her brow gray lichens blot her name 
Upon the carven stone. 


This is her Book of Verses—wren-like notes, 
Shy frankness, blind gropings, haunting fears ; 
At times across the chords abruptly floats 
A mist of passionate tears. 


A fragile lyre too tensely keyed and strung, 
A broken music, weirdly incomplete : 
Here a proud mind, self-baffled and self-stung, 
Lies coiled in dark defeat. 


The Rosary..Robert Cameron Rogers..The Wind in the Clearing (Putnam's) 


The hours I spent with thee, dear heart, 
Are as a string of pearls to me ; 
I count them over, every one apart, 
My rosary. 


Each hour a pearl, each pearl a prayer, 
To still a heart in absence wrung ; 
I tell each bead until the end, and there 
A cross is hung. 


Oh, memories that bless—and burn! 
Oh, barren gain—and bitter loss’! 
I kiss each bead and strive at last to learn, 
To kiss the cross, 
Sweetheart, 
To kiss the cross. 


Summer Without the Rose ?..Arthur O’Shaughnessy..(Stone & Kimball) 


Has summer come without the rose, 
Or left the bird behind ? 
Is the blue changed above thee, 
O world! or am I blind? 
Will you change every flower that grows, 
Or only change this spot, 
Where she who said, I love thee, 
Now says, I love thee not? 


The skies seemed true above thee, 
The rose true on the tree; 
The birds seemed true the summer through, 
But all proved false to me. 
World, is there one good thing in you, 
Life, love, or death—or what ? 
Since lips that sang, I love thee, 
Have said, I love thee not? 


I think the sun’s kiss will scarce fall 
Into one flower’s gold cup ; 

I think the bird will miss me, 
And give the summer up. 

O sweet place! desolate in tall 
Wild grass, have you forgot 

How her lips loved to kiss me, 
Now that they kiss me not ? 


Be false or fair above me, 
Come back with any face, 
Summer !—do I care what you do? 
You cannot change one place— 
The grass, the leaves, the earth, the dew, 
The grave I make the spot— 
Here, where she used to love me, 
Here, where she loves me not. 
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JOHN DAVIDSON: SCOTLAND’S NEW POET GENIUS 


From The Pall Mall Budget. Ballads and Songs is pub- 
lished in beautiful form by Copeland & Day, of Boston. 

It has become the custom to release unto the people 
each new year a new poet. Last year it was Mr. 
Francis Thompson who came gliding timorously 
through the magazines. This season it is Mr. John 
Davidson, thick-set, beetle-browed, his periods rounded 
by an uncompromising Scotch accent, who comes 
trampling over the Fleet-Street flags. It is only to the 
people of the larger town, whose approval brings Popu- 
larity and Decent Income, that Mr. Davidson is new. 
To the smaller town, peopled by critics and a few 
gentlefolk, who read new little volumes of poems in 
little editions, with sad hieroglyphics upon the covers, 
and pictured frontispieces that have nothing whatever 
to do with the contents, Mr. Davidson is quite.an old 
hand. Glance at his printed works. They number 
close upon ten, and include a remarkable volume of 
300 pages titled simply Plays; a novel named Perfervid, 
and several volumes of verse, of which the most mem- 
orable are Fleet-Street Eclogues, and Ballads and 
Songs. The plays are not acting plays, but plays that 
are literature—plays ripe with wisdom, written in a 
virile, full-blooded style, with plunges into tragedy, 
gambols into comedy, and redolent of a style and a 
vocabulary only possible to one who had lived solitary 
and drunk deep from the well of Elizabethan literature. 
Mr. Davidson’s themes are the eternal themes—love, 
friendship and death. 

These plays, begun when their author was seventeen, 
worked out through years of poverty and hardship, 
written when he had saved a few pounds from the daily 
drudgery of teaching poor Scots’ children, remain the 
most serious work of a man who has never written to 
please, but only through stress of thoughts and emotions 
demanding expression. Fleet-Street Eclogues, published 
last year, those rhythmic longings of a handful of men 
of letters, who hear amid the din of Fleet Street : 





ee the husky whisper of the corn, 
Legions of bees in leagues.of summer flowers,” 


and the Ballads and Songs are among the fortunate 
works that by their humanity and brevity are received 
gladly and read leisurely. Mr. Davidson is still young, 
well on the right side of forty. 

His working life began very early; for at the age 
of thirteen, saturated with Shakespeare, Scott, Bunyan 
and Carlyle, he found himself a small boy helping in 
the chemical department of a Greenock sugar ware- 
house. No waving flags or brass bands heralded the 
end of his apprenticeship to the sugar business, and at 
fifteen he began the tedious task of teaching, which 
lasted for eighteen years—till, in fact, 1890, when, with 
a very light purse, and a wife and child to support, he 
took the great step and came to London. It is to be 
feared that Mr. Davidson made an ill teacher. Often 
was he out of a situation, and each appointment that 
he lost made the next post more difficult to obtain. 
He taught little boys, he taught big boys; he taught 
little girls, he taught big girls; he taught boys and girls 
together, and he prepared young women for University 
Extension examinations. Through all this drudgery he 


read omnivorously and fought his misery by making 
verse. Truly of him it may be said that he cultivated 
literature on a little oatmeal. He finished his plays, 
printed them himself, as nobody else would do it for 
him, going to the length of sending copies to eminent 
men of letters—which action, in later years, stood him 
in good stead. Then one day, at the age of thirty- 
three, with a stock of printed plays in his box, and 
more in the making in his brain, he came to London, 
installing himself in a room in Burton Crescent at a 
rental of 6s. a week. 

A chance word of Mr. George Meredith’s, who had 
read and admired the plays, obtained him some review- 
ing for the Academy, and he received a promise of work 
from Mr, Wemyss Reid, who was at that time casting 
about for*contributors to the Speaker, born some months 
later; and all the time Mr. Russell, of the Glasgow Her- 
ald, took his articles when nobody else would. This was 
encouraging, but it did not do much to augment his 
dwindling store of money, when one day a Gargantuan 
order for fiction, under novel conditions, fell in his way, 
to be remunerated by a royal lump sum (so it seemed to 
his empty exchequer) when so many thousand words 
should be handed in. Here at last was Fortune knock- 
ing at his door. He sent to Glasgow for his wife and 
family, found a little house ina northern suburb of Lon- 
don, and there Mr. Davidson has lived since. 

Far as Mr. Davidson has travelled from the beliefs of 
his ancestors, his father was among the first to lift a 
protesting voice against their cruel, crude creed. This 
stern but adventurous father belonged to a little band of 
Scots ministers who one day shocked their brethren by 
refusing the doctrine of Original Sin. Secession fol- 
lowed, and ultimate rest in the ranks of the Evangelical 
Union, where Davidson “ pére” taught and worked, 
dying a few years ago, and so just missing the felicity 
of seeing his son recognized, and of reading his later 
ballads. ‘The most remarkable of these is the Ballad 
of a Nun, a magnificent plea for a completer life; a 
plea that the individual may experience every sensation, 
happy or harmful, that life can offer. Here the poet 
who will not away with self-martyrdom casts a true an- 
archical bomb into those fortresses where lie the shielded, 
guarded, and ignorant of the earth. The ethic so marked 
in Thirty Bob a Week is far to seek here. You will 
find no rule of conduct in this story of a nun, “ poor, 
passionate keeper of the door,” who hears with amaze- 
ment the Virgin Mary commend her frailty : 

‘¢ You are sister to the mountains now, 
And sister to the day and night— 
Sister to God. ‘And on her brow 
She kissed her thrice, and left her sight.’” 

The man capable of verse like this, of those stalwart 
Plays, of such idyllic trifling as the Fleet-Street Ec- 
logues, of novels like Perfervid, has not only a past, but 
a future. The verse of that future, if we read the trend 
of Mr. Davidson’s mind aright, will surge round the 
problems of existence. And his ballads will swing to 
a more martial accompaniment than the soft winds 
which fanned about that elder bard, 

‘who died content on pleasant sward, 
Leaving great verse unto a little clan.” 
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Richard Harding Davis, says Mas- 
cot, was travelling in a Pullman 
car, and the incredulous newsboy tried to sell him a 
book. He deposited half-a-dozen paper-covered novels 
at the young novelist’s side. They were not touched. 
On his next trip the boy picked out the literature of 
Hall Caine, and left a bundle of views of the Yellow- 
stone Park as a bait. But Davis remained unmoved. 

“‘ Don’t you want to read the Jungle Book by Rud- 
yard Kipling ?” 

“JT have read it,” replied Davis, gazing out of the 
window. 

‘“‘ Maybe you have not seen Trilby, by Du Maurier?” 
persisted the youth. 

‘“‘T have read it,” responded Davis. 

The newsboy glared incredulous hatred at Mr. Davis 
and put another book under his nose: 

“The Exiles, by Richard Harding Davis.” 

“1 wrote it,” replied Davis. 

The boy picked up his books, looked contemptuously 
at Davis, and said, “ Young gent, don’t you be so gay.” 


Richard Harding Davis 
Reproved 


Mr. Mabie has brought out a new 
edition of his Study-Fire Essays, 
upon which the following random comment is con- 
tributed by Gilson Willets: On opening the Study Fire, 
how reluctantly Mr. Mabie turns from nature outdoors 
to the flickering of the flames on the hearth within. He 
stands by the window, musing upon the seasons so 
linked together in the procession of the year that they 
are never out of sight of each other. Even in the 
second paper this reluctancy to leave nature is still 
manifest, for he has watched the flight of the autumnal 
days from his study window; but at last, with a sigh, 
he turns from the world of nature, through which he has 
wandered with vagrant feet during the summer months, 
to this other and different world of book-lined walls 
round about the study-fire, where another world has 
risen into view. Yet even if the books in his study 
are dusty and old, there is an air of vigor and health 
in Mr. Mabie’s study which makes you like to be there. 

Soon he begins to talk about the mystery of life, 
and finds that the key to the mystery is love. He finds 
that the problems of life in books are merely stated, 
seldom answered. So, with gentle speech and grace 
of logic, he carries you on. If he is rather learned 
and very wise, he is, nevertheless, always sympathetic. 
The reader who is minus a classic education may skip 
the classic allusions made here and there, while the 
learned readers will enjoy the discourse all the more. 
On he carries you, giving you a glimpse of many poets, 
naming not only the great of the past, but those of 
contemporary greatness. Then comes a plea for orig- 
inality, and a protest against the publicity given to men 
of letters, deprecating the fact that in these days a man 
of letters takes his life in his hands when he takes up 
his pen, and deploring the curse of publicity which 
attaches itself to the author of to-day. 

Then we find him bringing Santa Claus into the 
study-fire, and lovingly speaking in favor of that 
generous myth of Christmas. Again, we find him sum- 
ming up the four great kings of literature as Homer, 


Mr. Mabie's Study-Fire 


Dante, Shakespeare, and Goethe. “To really know 
these,” he argues, “is to know the best the world has 
ever said and done; is to enter into that world of ex- 
perience and knowledge, which is the truest, and, at the 
bottom, the only education.” And through all his works, 
wherever you find Mr. Mabie writing of literature, he 
never luses sight of these four great kings. I do not 
know whether Mr. Mabie’s audience is large or small ; 
but, whether it includes the million or the few, he hoids 
whatever audience he gains. In the second volume of 
My Study-Fire we find him still crying out against the 
destruction of nature; holding aloft the mind as man’s 
greatest friend; showing us the magic of talk, and the 
inevitableness and usefulness of changes in life. 

There is something in Mr. Mabie’s works that seems 
to rescue the reader’s mind from cynicism. Turn to the 
essay A Summer Morning, for instance. Perhaps you 
have begun to read this essay with the thought in your 
mind that there is nothing in life worth the trouble or 
worry. But, as you read what he says of the morning, 
you find sweet hopes renewed and old aims and ambi- 
tions and enthusiasms revived. 

Mr. Mabie’s works seldom move to emotion, but 
rather bestir the mind, which, after all, is the real object 
of essay writing. He writes down all the elements that 
would go to make up a novel, and one rather wishes 
that he would weave these elements into a work of 
fiction through which he might touch the heart as well 
as the mind. If his works do not move us to sensa- 
tions, they at least help to make us feel that there is 
goodness and happiness still in the world. He is 
learned but never pedantic, wise yet ever simple. In 
his own face I have sought for the personality which 
he reveals in his works ; and, sure enough, he who looks 
will find in Mr. Mabie’s face the lines of a thinker, 
the sweetness and gentleness of the philosopher, the 
determination of the worker, and every flitting flash and 
shadow of the man of refined sensibilities. 





There are few young poets, says 
the Social Graphic of Memphis, 
who have, at the very commencement of their careers, 
met with such decided and continued applause from 
eminent critics as Madison Cawein, From the first to 
the last publication of the young poet’s books, Mr. 
Howells has never failed in his approval of his work, 
devoting on several occasions a large portion of The 
Study of Harper’s Magazine to reviews of it. Mr. 
Stedman has also written kindly criticisms. James 
Whitcomb Riley is a staunch friend and admirer of Mr. 
Cawein, and his volume of poetry, The Flying Islands 
of the Night, was dedicated to Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Madison J. Cawein was born in Louisville, Ky., 
the 23d of March, 1865. On his father’s side, he is 
descended in a direct line from an ancient and noble 
Huguenot house, which, on the final revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes by Louis XIV., left France in 1685 
and settled at Muhlbofen, in the Rhine Palatinate. 
Their descendants emigrated to this country in the early 
half of the present century. On his mother’s side the 
ancestry is distinctly German, his grandfather having 
served as an officer of cavalry in the latter campaign of 
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Napoleon, and afterward as an officer under the King 
of Wurtemberg eight years. Coming to America after 
an honorable discharge, he remained, with his wife, 
some time in Ohio and Indiana, and finally settled in 
Louisville, where Mr. Cawein’s mother was born. 

Mr. Cawein entered the male high school of Louis- 
ville at the age of seventeen, and graduated there in 
1886. He says he commenced at seventeen, or younger, 
to write verse, and from his large accumulation of school- 
verse he sifted his first volume, Blooms of the Berry, 
devoting the remainder of his rhymes, which doubled 
the amount published, to flames. Mr. Cawein has a 
most pleasing face and a personal magnetism and sim- 
plicity of manner that attract and charm all who come 
in contact with him. Books have a great fascination 
for him, and he is quite a connoisseur in rare and quaint 
old works. Mr. Cawein says that although he has won 
much encouragement from the best critics, nevertheless 
his path has not been an easy one. Newspapers and 
reviews have not hesitated to heap condemnation upon 
his work. In 1889 was published his most ambitious 
work, Accolon of Gaul, which brought a storm of 
derisive criticism about his ears, but above all the storm 
he heard the calm and steady approval of Howells and 
Stedman, which stimulated the young poet to renewed 
effort. The next book of poems published was his 
Days and Dreams; since then Moods and Mem- 
ories, Red Leaves and Roses, Poems of Nature 
and Love and Imitations of the Beautiful. 





Edward T. Blair, of Chicago, writes 
Fanny Lothrop, has suddenly ac- 
quired distinction among the first grade of American 
historical authors. His new book, Henry of Navarre 
and the Religious Wars, has met with appreciative 
recognition, is one of the most superb volumes the Lip- 
pincott’s have yet offered to the public. The illustra- 
tions are profuse and admirable, depicting the thrilling 
scenes and fierce struggles that found their climax in the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew. 

Mr. Blair, though but a young man—in his thirty- 
sixth year—reveals in this work that he has the true 
historical instinct. As one of his critics has said: “ He 
knows the relative value of facts, the difference between 
an incident and an event.” The non-essentials are kept 
where they belong. Judged by Freeman’s definition of 
history, Mr. Blair is a historian, and worthy to be classed 
with such writers as Parkman, Motley, and Prescott. 
His style is simple, clear description without attempt at 
word-painting. His thoughts are expressed with ease— 
in direct, forceful English. 

Perhaps few historians have been better acquainted 
than Mr. Blair with the descendants of the people about 
whom he writes. He had a villa at Pau, the birthplace 
of Henry IV., and then and elsewhere lived on friendly 
terms with the Rohans, De Gramnonts, Seguiers, and 
others. During the progress of his history the Duc 
d’Aumale invited Mr. Blair to visit him at Chantilly, 
where he placed all his archives and pictures at the 
young American’s disposal. While there, Mr. Blair met 
members of the Spanish and Italian branches of the 
House of Bourbon as well as the Comte de Paris’ 
family. The Duc d’Aumale, the Princess Héléene d’Or- 
léans, the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, and many 
others have written the author letters of congratulation 
since the appearance of Henry of Navarre; and so far 


Edward T. Blair's 
Historic Work 
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there has not been a discordant note in the chorus of 
praise, with which the American press has welcomed it. 

In the chapter on the Massacre of St. Bartholomew is 
seen the author’s highest powers of description. ‘That 
dreadful event is described in the most vivid lauguage and 
cannot fail to make a lasting impression on the mind of 
the reader. Mr. Blair’s is the most fair and most impartial 
that has yet attempted to describe the most cruel massacre 
known in all history. It was during a two years’ sojourn 
in Béarn that the author became interested in the per- 
sonal biography of Henry IV. and the times he lived in. 
On finding how little of his life was accessible to English 
readers, he resolved on his history—a history of one of 
the most interesting characters and periods in French 
history. Mr. Blair is a graduate of Yale, a man of 
wealth and social distinction. He has travelled exten- 
sively in England and France and other foreign coun- 
tries. Ten years ago he married Miss Ruby McCormick, 
of Chicago. He is a member of the University Club, 
the Chicago Club, and other organizations of the first 
literary and social rank. 


The many young people that are 
entranced in the beautiful stories 
of Miss Bouvet may not be aware, says Jane Gold- 
smith Tinkham, that for a number of years she was a 
French teacher at St. Mary’s school, Knoxville, Lliinois. 
Her popularity as a teacher among the pupils was quite 
in accordance with the readers of her charming books, 
being of a sunny, girlish nature, with the French love 
of bright things, and a happy faculty of looking len- 
iently over the mischievous escapades that stamp the 
peculiarity of boarding-school life. 

However, we all have declared in toto she must have 
drawn from other sources than St. Mary’s or St. Alban’s 
the little Marjorie and Sweet William. ‘“ My Lady” 
thoroughly shows how well she understands and can 
sympathize with the girl natures with whom she has 
lingered so long. 

Her love of the beautiful, the pure and the affec- 
tionate is paramount with the smoothness and elegance 
of diction that make her books what they are. As for 
Miss Bouvet’s personalities, she was of a lithesome and 
graceful figure, but having had the misfortune of under- 
going that dreadful scourge of smallpox, it leaving her 
face marked, a thing entirely forgotten in her cheerful 
and winsome manner. Being gentle and refined in her 
tastes, one feels instinctively she possesses a beautiful 
soul, which is written in every page of her books. 


Marguerite Bouvet’s 
Stories 


E. Everett Howe's ‘The stories of the struggles of young 

Literary Struggles authors are always interesting, and 
another such story has just come before the public. 
The story of the Michigan country boy who, notwith- 
standing his awkwardness and ignorance of the world, 
had for his one absorbing ambition the making of a 
reputation for himself as an author. After ten years of 
painful labor on his novel, it has just appeared from the 
press of the Arena Publishing Company. ‘The book is 
entitled Chronicles of Break o’ Day, and the author is 
Mr. E. Everett Howe. ‘The book chronicles the life of 
twenty-five years ago on a Michigan farm. ‘The farm 
is located in one of the wildest parts of Michigan, and 
the boys and young men, who left almost entirely alone 
to superintend themselves naturally grow up in a state 
of wilderness in sympathy with the country in which 











they are living. This book has already received many 
flattering notices from the press, and indeed it is a novel 
of substantial merit and considerable literary promise. 

As for the struggles of Mr. Howe in getting out his 
book, they can be told best in the words of one of his 
friends: “Mr. Howe worked upon this story for two 
and a half years. When I say ‘worked upon it’ I but 
faintly express the fact. He lived in his novel. Its 
scenes and conversations were his intellectual life, his 
mental food and drink. All his most ambitious hopes 
were clustered about it. Into it were woven all his best 
thoughts and most valued experiences. It represented 
two and a half years of his life. Nor was his manual 
labor slight. More than twelve hundred pages of manu- 
script were written, revised and copied in the most 
laborious and painstaking way. During the progress 
of this work my friend’s eyes failed him and he became 
nearly blind. For weeks he did his thinking with closed 
eyes, opening them only long enough painfully to jot 
down his thoughts. At last he was compelled constantly 
to wear a bandage over his inflamed and aching pupils. 
Then, lying on a bed, he framed and dictated sentences 
to his sister, whom he coaxed to serve him as amanuen- 
sis. Through difficulties well-nigh insurmountable the 
work progressed until at last it was fairly completed. I 
shall never forget that triumphant day when he brought 
to me the first two chapters neatly copied, and told me 
that his great labor was practically ended. He wished 
me to commence at once upon those chapters my work 
of criticism. He assured me that the balance of the 
story would be copied within a few days, and that he 
would bring it to me without delay. 

“The next news that I received from him was so 
pathetic that I could have wept from sheer sympathy 
with his misfortune. It came about a week after his 
visit to me, and in the form of a letter from him which 
I took from the post-office. I am sorry this letter has 
been mislaid. I wish I could produce it here and let it 
tell to others, as it told to me, its tale of manly pathos. 
In it my friend thanked me for the many kindnesses 
that I had done him, and relieved me from any further 
labor in my office of critic. He wrote me that on the 
previous day his father’s house had taken fire and 
quickly burned to the ground. Substantially nothing 
had been saved. As for himself, he had lost all his 
personal effects except the clothes upon his back. 
Worst of all, his workshop, with every scrap of paper 
connected with his story, had been destroyed. Of the 
fruit of his two and a half years’ labor not one written 
line remained except the two chapters in my possession. 
Thoroughly disheartened, he felt that fate was deter- 
mined to keep him down. Indeed, his letter to me was 
written while he lay flat upon his back, nervously pros- 
trated. He took new heart and commenced again. His 
work of rewriting and copying occupied his spare time 
for about a year. A month ago he came to me with a 
pile of manuscript tied up in old newspapers. It was 
nearly a foot high and contained about 1,300 pages. It 
was the novel complete. His face shone with enthusi- 
asm. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. had promised to examine 
it with a view to publication, and he was in haste to 
have me read, correct, and pass judgment upon it. As 
he left the bundle with me, he sadly added that his des- 
tiny was in my hands. ‘It is my supreme effort for the 
present,’ said he. ‘I certainly cannot write a better 
story for at least four or five years. If you condemn 
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this you will surely have ended me for four years any- 
way.’ Then he submitted it to Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., who declined the book; he then ran it through 
several of the highest class publishing companiesywhich 
process of anxiety he continued for seven or eight years. 
At last, however, the Arena Publishing Company ac- 
cepted the book, and now it is ready for the public.” 





Montgomery 8. Gibbs’ One of the most interesting books 

Work on Napoleon of the season, now before us, writes 
Thomas Bell, is The Military Career of Napoleon the 
Great, by a Chicago journalist, Montgomery B. Gibbs, 
and published by the Werner Company. In this book 
we have an intelligent and impartial narrative of the 
wonderful career of Bonaparte from his boyhood days 
at Ajaccio until his defeat at Waterloo, and his death on 
the rocks of St. Helena. One needs to read only a 
few pages until he is convinced of the truth of the 
author’s statement that “the revival of interest in the 
career of the man who, for fifteen years, had been the 
glory of France, has in no way caused the hasty writing 
or publication of this anecdotal military history.” The 
book is the result of years of study,and represents a 
careful reading of all the highest authorities and of the 
recent Napoleonic volumes that have appeared from 
time to time. 

Mr. Gibbs does not attempt to give us a technical 
description of Napoleon’s battles, but to picture, as he 
says, the “ Little Corporal” as his marshals, generals, 
and soldiers knew him on the battlefield and camp-fire. 
One learns little or nothing of the history of France 
from the time Napoleon first made his entrance into the 
drama of which he was soon to be the leading actor. 
The successive periods of the Revolution, the Directory, 
the Consulate, and the Empire, are only introduced 
when found necessary to explain the rapid rise of Bona- 
parte, and to understand better his military career. The 
political side of Napoleon’s life is scarcely noticed. We 
learn nothing in this book about Napoleon as “ lover 
and husband.” His relations to the fair-sex are passed 
over very briefly. The story is interspersed with good 
anecdotes, and is as fascinating as its subject is interest- 
ing. Reading it, one feels that he is brought into closer 
touch with the great “ Man of Destiny,” and that he 
gets a clearer insight into his true characteristics. 

No attempt is made at what is known as a philosophi- 
cal history. Every page of the work is thoroughly 
readable. It is a book that cannot but be appreciated 
by that large class of general readers who care little for 
philosophical history, but want to know Napoleon just 
as he was—in the camp, among his generals and officers, 
on the battlefield directing his great battles, or actually 
engaged himself in leading his men into the “jaws of 
death.” Mr. Gibbs is apparently an admirer of Na- 
poleon. That is not strange. Even his British enemies, 
such men as General Roberts and Lord Wolseley, have 
admired his military genius. But his admiration does 
not lead the author into errors of judgment. His 
opinions are few, and those he has ventured are tem- 
perate and conservative. For example, his account of 
the battle of Waterloo, over which critics have argued 
so much, generally swayed by the prejudices of coun- 
try, is the fairest, most intelligent, and, we believe, the 
most accurate we have read yet. It is a difficult matter 
to have any judgment at all as to the relative qualities 
of Wellington’s and Napoleon’s generalship, or of the 
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bravery and fighting superiority of the former’s soldiers 
over those of the latter, after reading on one hand 
Creasy’s account of Waterloo, and on the other Victor 
Hugo's. But this is made easy by Mr. Gibbs’ one 
chapter on this world-important battle. We feel that 
he writes disinterestedly, and is in a position whence he 
can view his subject on the broad ground of an im- 
partial and at the same time a well-informed judge. 
The book contains nearly six hundred pages and is 
handsomely illustrated with thirty-two half-page en- 
gravings, depicting some of the most dramatic scenes 
‘described by the author. 





Once a Week, in October, brought 
out an article on Spanish-American 
women writers, with illustrations, by Mary Elizabeth 
Springer. This brief review of Spanish-American writ- 
ers must have been a revelation to American readers, 
who have so little knowledge of Spanish America, and 
who derive erroneous ideas in regard to our customs 
and civilization from penny-a-liners and heedless travel- 
lers, who, after a brief sojourn in our hospitable land, 
put the most startling tales into circulation, without 
rhyme or reason. To learn that in Spanish America, 
where English is not spoken, there exists a literature 
worthy of study is indeed surprising to them, as well as 
to learn that we may boast of a number of brilliant 
women writers and poets, while the popular occupation 
of Spanish-American women is that they are indolent 
and pass the greater part of their time reclining in ham- 
mocks, their beautiful, black eyes gazing into vacancy, 
or else drinking chocolate or smoking cigarettes. 
Therefore the interest excited by Mary Elizabeth 
Springer’s article may he easily understood, and we 
gladly give this paragraph from Las Tres Americas: 

Mary Elizabeth Springer’s name is not unknown in 
Spanish America, owing to the fact that she is a fre- 
quent contributor to el Tesoro del Hogar, pubiished 
by the eminent writer Lastenia Lavina de Llara; to 
Los Andes, that spirited journal edited by the well- 
known writer, Clorinda Malto de Turner, La Juventud 
Salvadorina, issued by the literary and scientific society 
of that name, and also to La Habana Elegante—a 
society journal published in Havana, Cuba. But what 
is not generally known is that Mary Springer was born 
under the blue sky of Cuba, in that delightful city, 
Matanzas, and that Spanish is as familiar to her as 
English, while she dearly loves our people, and that the 
Puritan blood which flows in her veins still retains the 
warmth of the tropics. Her paternal as well as her 
maternal ancestors were among the early settlers of 
New England, and in her veins flows the blood of the 
Aldens, Quincys and Jacksons—illustrious names in 
the history of their country. Her father, Joseph Torslir 
Springer, was a descendant of a Swedish nobleman, 
who came over in 1645 and settled in Delaware, where 
a Swedish colony existed at that time, and several of 
Miss Springer’s paternal ancestors shed their blood in 
the cause of liberty during the war of the American 
Revolution. Mary Elizabeth Springer passed several 
years in Havana, Cuba, and her brother, Joseph Alden 
Springer, now holds the post of United States Consul- 
General in that city. 

A great grief—the death of her idealized mother— 
turned her attention to literature, which is simply the 
moral contemplation of the universe, which elevates the 
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soul to the empyreal sphere, and the consoling light of 
eternity. Miss Springer’s first literary venture was the 
translation of Farjeon’s Bread, Cheese and Kisses into 
Spanish, which was brought out by Appleton & Co. 
With the same ease which she had rendered into ele- 
gant Spanish Bread, Cheese and Kisses, she put into 
good English A Christian Woman, while she was the 
first writer to bring out in the United States an English 
version of a novel by the renowned Spanish author, 
Emilia Pardo Bazan. Miss Springer is a contributor 
to several leading New York periodicals, viz.: Harper’s 
Bazar, Harper’s Weekly, Once a Week and The North 
American Review. And among her literary triumphs 
is having rendered into English the famous Three- 
Cornered Hat, from the Spanish of Pedro Antonio de 
Alarcon. And an American playwright took the ar- 
gument of the operetta Princess Nicotine from Miss 
Springer’s translation without acknowledging the rights 
of the translator. Miss Springer has a sweet disposi- 
tion, and is both modest and charming. And she re- 
veals those traits in her writings. She is so enthusiastic 
in regard to her sisters in Spanish letters, in listening to 
her we perceive that envy only exists in name, or is a 
passion foreign to a noble mind. 





Le Roy Armstrong, formerly of 
Chicago, now of New York, is 
busily engaged on another reform story. Like his 
Indiana Man, and his Washington Brown, the scene 
is laid in the West. But the action is more stirring 
and the issues involved more mighty than in either of 
his other books. Like them, it deals with live topics, 
but projects the reader to that day which Mr. Armstrong 
believes must logically come, when the over-full army 
of ill-acquired wealth shall pitch its tents in battle against 
the forces reduced to a choice between war and bondage. 
But the moral phase of that battle is quite unlike what 
the walking delegate might desire. As the struggle 
between Union and Secession evoked the blessing of 
Emancipation, so this coming conflict will sweep the 
last distillery and saloon from the soil of the nation. 
No matter what issue one may take with the author’s 
arguments, or what fault may be found with his con- 
clusions, there can be no question he would not have 
addressed himself to such a task without abundant 
data. And no one who has read either of his earlier 
books will doubt his ability to produce both a powerful 
and an intensely interesting volume. Relieved from 
the routine of daily newspaper work, this writer, known 
throughout the West as possessed of a singularly pleas- 
ing style, will be enabled to devote his time to pure 
literary work, for which he was so plainly destined. 


Le Roy Armstrong's 
New Book 





One of the most sumptuous books 
of poetry ever offered in this coun- 
try, says Paul Denton, is an édition de luxe volume, by 
Henry Bedlow, just published by J. Selwin Tait & 
Sons. It is designed—following the English custom— 
for an Easter presentation volume, and nothing could 
be more appropriate. The opening poem, the White 
Tsar, or Polar Bear, appeared last year in a New York 
paper, illustrated by Turcas, and there it attracted the 
attention of J. Selwin Tait. The wonderful merit of 
the poem, the amazing powers of language of the 
writer, and the poetic conception of the whole fixed 
the subject deeply in his mind; and when, a day or two 


Henry Bedlow’s Poems 





later, Mr. Bedlow’s poems were brought to him by a 
common friend, he readily consented to publish them. 

With reference to the White Tsar, no conception can 
be formed of the poem except by a perusal of it. The 
sonorous language with which it is clothed is only 
equalled by one or two of Schiller’s most majestic 
poems. The book contains an illustration by J. 
Steeple Davis for each stanza, and the artist has suc- 
ceeded marvelously well in following out the poets 
ideas. On the cover of the volume is a picture of a 
polar bear standing on an eminence, with his hot, steam- 
ing breath clouding the Arctic air about him. The ap- 
propriate words for this illustration are these : 


‘¢ Right royal his state on the ice-foot’s peak, 

Unmoved by the chaos and coil below, 

The swirl of the sleet—the shrill wind’s shriek, 
Appareled in ermine of spangled snow. 

His is a kingdom forever patrolled 
By ghastliest agents of death, as fell 

In tyrannous charter of endless cold— 
As the gelid circle of Dante’s Hell.” 


As an illustration of brilliant poetic fancy we may refer 
to the last four lines of stanza number seven: 


‘¢ No Ocean flashing in radiant brine, 
But frozen Chaos, petrific, profound, 
Where gaunt, grim crags in their death-cold shine 
Reverberate Horror, as if ’twere Sound.” 


The second poem, Dies Caniculares, is a description 
of the Dog-days in various parts of the globe, and 
makes a wonderful companion picture to The White 
Tsar, and his grim habitat of endless ice and snow. 
Take, for instance, stanza eight : 


‘¢ All solace from the closing day, a dream! 

Under the Heaven’s constellated rays 

There is no respite! and the midnights seem 
Only less bright, but not less burning, days. 

A light that dazzles and a glare that blights, 
No frolic wind at sport amid the leaves, 

And not a breath through all the sultry nights 
To stir the tissue that the spider weaves.” 


We have a pleasing contrast in stanza twelve: 


‘¢ A boundless joy it were to see again 
The festal glory of the past; once more 
To witness shine chase shadow o’er the grain, 
And hear the pine-woo1ds whispering like the shore ; 
Refreshed as men in barren lands, in draught, 
Seeing the rain-clouds gathering on the hills, 
Hearing ’mong craggy peaks the thunder’s shout, 
And the low laughter of the brimming rills.” 


In the illustration of these poems Mr. Davis has never 
done anything finer in the way of landscape drawings. 
In the third poem, a passionate love-story, Mr. Bedlow 
shows us another instance of his many-sidedness. A 
travelling foreigner becomes desperately infatuated with 
the Bedouin maid: 
‘¢ The Syrian maid, whose cheek embrowned, 
A soft pomegranate tint discloses, 
Dark eyes with meaning so profound, 
And lips like folded leaves of roses.” 


The passion of the weary traveller ripens rapidly in that 
tropical region, as we find in the following stanza : 


‘¢T dreamed of kisses sweet as wine, 
Lips cooler than Siloah’s water ; 
Clasped in her arms, which like the vine, 
Gave love, for strength that did support her ; 
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Of love, where airs breathe hard and balm, 
and bulbuls sing ’neath fig and myrtle, 
Sweet clime where spring the pine and palm, 

And groves are choral with the turtle. 


‘¢ With scrip and staff, a weary hhajj, 
I could have toiled through sands to Mekkeh, 
And won the Palmer’s holy badge, 
And brought back blessed gifts to deck her ; 
I could have changed my sterner creed 
For Islam’s faith in famed Hhooreeyeh, 
And deemed my heaven fulfilled; my meed 
But one, and she, my Bedaweeyeh.” 


It would be difficult to find among the works of any 
of our domestic poets or among the best-known of 
foreign lands, three poems of such exquisite and sus- 
tained imagery endowed with such an opulence of ap- 
propriate expression. Mr. Bedlow is a great musician, 
and he has imported into his poetry the same sensitive 
ear for a note of cadence which he employs in his 
music. We understand that a copy of this work was 
among the wedding presents of Miss Anna Gould, 
and few things could have been more suitable. Mr. 
Bedlow’s intimate acquaintance with foreign lands has 
enabled him to present some wonderful word-pictures 
of striking scenes all over the world, and the publishers 
have certainly served him well in finding for his work 
an illustrator who was enough of a traveller and artist 
to illustrate adequately the scenes the poet portrays. 





E. Burke Collins, the well-known 
author, who, since her sixteenth 
year, has been connected with the leading story-papers 
of New York and Philadelphia, has written, says Will 
J. Benners, Jr., some beautiful and tender poems which 
have appeared in the leading periodicals. One espe- 
cially, entitled A Dream that Came True, has been 
pronounced ‘a perfect poem, from the hand of a mas- 
ter,” by an eminent writer connected with Frank Les- 
lie’s Publishing House. E. Burke Collins is a strong 
dramatic writer. Her novels are full of action and well- 
laid plots; she is especially good in her conversations. 
Her novelette, A Gilded God, had an enormous sale, 
65,000 copies having been sold within a few weeks after 
publication. Her forthcoming work, A Modern Heathen, 
soon to be issued by Will J. Benners, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, is a strikingly original work. Most of its scenes 
are laid in Louisiana, which country the author made 
her home for many months, that she might study the 
characteristics of the people and their customs. 
Personally E. Burke Collins is a young woman of 
medium height, blue-gray eyes, and wavy dark brown 
hair. She is intense in her likes, and with her to once 
care for a person means forever. She is a direct de- 
scendant of the famous Whiting family of Massachusetts, 
and traces her genealogy back direct for six hundred 
years, and to William the Norman. E. Burke Collins 
has a beautiful home in New Orleans, Louisiana. She 
believes in out-door exercise, and takes long rides on 
her horse “ Dixie,” from the famous Blue Grass country, 
and frequent spins on the bicyle. She is fond of boat- 
ing, and can pull an oar With the best of her sex. She 
also loves driving, and her carriage horse, “‘ Kent,” is a 
great favorite with the authoress. She loves all that is 
highest and best in literature, and in her capacity of 
reader for the Southern Literary Bureau has always 
lent a helping hand to literary aspirants. 


£. Burke Collins 












IESAT N-ASSAR: THE NEW LIFE OF JESUS 








This new life of Jesus is a wonderful volume, one of the most 
important religious works that has appeared for many years. It 
is published by Sunrise Pub. Co., 115 Nassau St., New York. 


The authors of this work, says the introduction to the 
volume, have enjoyed exceptional advantages and oppor- 
tunities for research, and for the attainment of infor- 
mation on matters social and religious in the lands of 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt. They lived many years in 
those countries, having been born in Jerusalem of Rus- 
sian parents, who primarily took up their residence in 
the Holy Land with the object of seeking for such 
knowledge as might cast a searchlight upon the con- 
flicting dogmas and doctrines of Christian, Jewish and 
Mohammedan creeds, which all claim a common origin. 
A firman, or charter, from the Sultan of Turkey, Abd el 
Mejid, granted in 1840 to the father of the authors, 
gave him and his family prestige, not only with the rul- 
ing Mohammedan families, but also with the leading 
Oriental Christian and Moslem ecclesiastics. Two of 
the authors were connected at various times with the 
United States Consulate in Jerusalem, and one of them 
was also with the representative of the Palestine Ex- 
ploration Society in that city. 

This story of the life of Jesus the Nazarene is given 
in an altogether novel form. While founded on strictly 
Christian and Jewish secular and ecclesiastical histo- 
ries, as also on tradition and legends of Oriental and 
Occidental nations, the personages who figure in the tale 
are presented as every-day mortals, with all the human 
tendencies to good and evil which result in actions that 
influence and determine the course of each other’s lives 
and fortunes. There is, strictly speaking, no fiction in 
the story. The persons introduced are either historical 
or legendary. The tenets and dogmas, precepts and 
doctrines of the various creeds of that age are expressed 
or enunciated by the actors, as the need arises for ex- 
planation through the condition of things that surround 
or cause the different events which are narrated. 

Iesat N-assar, the Story of the Life of Jesus the 
Nazarene, says the Kansas City Times, is a book written 
by Peter F., Anna F., and B. F. A. Mamreoy, Russians, 
born in Jerusalem. It is founded, according to the 
statement of the authors, on Christian and Jewish 
secular and ecclesiastical histories, and on traditions 
and legends of all nations. As much of the story is 
radically different from the accepted Christian (or Jew- 
ish) version of the Saviour’s birth, boyhood, and estate, 
with a variant version, also, of the Virgin Mary’s whole 
sphere, it is a most interesting study. The main events 
do not differ, although there is an immense store of 
new and surprising accessory matter. 

The Lady Marya, mother of Jesus, according to these 
authors, was a rich and titled young girl, born of 
Median ancestry, her father being Nakeeb, a prince of 
Adiabene, and her mother Princess Grapte of Kharax, 
a cousin of Queen Helena of Adiabene, who both 
after marriage became Jewish proselytes of ardent con- 
viction, and took the names under that dispensation of 
Joachin and Anna. After twenty years of childless- 
ness, the Princess Marya was born to the pair and grew 
up a lovely, devout, and thoughtful maiden. Yousepa 
(or Joseph), the son of a deceased cousin of her father, 


lived with them, and to him Marya offered herself in 
marriage when the Jewish rigor became insistent, and 
Youahan, who aspired to her wealth and the power he 
would attain by the alliance, was threatening to involve 
her in surreptitious betrothal vows by serving papers 
upon her in the presence of witnesses. There is much 
here of great interest on the subject of Jewish matri- 
monial ritual and custom. The great difference be- 
tween this narrative and the other lies, however, in 
the social condition of the holy family. According to 
this version, they were not only rich, but enormously 
so; and the cause of their journey before the birth of 
Christ was to enable Marya to make her son enrolled 
heir to her mansion of Deyar, with farms, vineyards, 
and pasture grounds not included in the dedicated and 
entailed property inherited by the Lady Marya from 
her mother, the Princess Grapte of Kharax, alias Anna, 
the zealous Jewess. There is no word of poverty 
spoken, or the “‘had not where to lay His head,” or 
“there being no room for them in the inn.” All was 
magnificence, and Marya and the infant Jesus were 
laden with every variety of prosperity and popularity, 


- except that Youahan and his clique were desperate by 


their defeat and sought to injure them. The picture of 
the holy pair is thus beautifully portrayed at the time of 
receiving the visit of the magi: 

“The dais at one end of the room was covered with 
Persian rugs and cushioned divans covered with cloth 
of gold. Here stood the Lady Marya with her son in 
her arms. ‘She wore a flowing Grecian robe of soft 
white silk, richly broidered with gold and confined at 
the waist with a jeweled girdle. The long veil of the 
royal purple crape, deeply fringed with gold, was 
fastened by a fillet of gold on the beautifully formed 
head. Long, wide sleeves, open almost from the 
shoulder, allowed the broad begemmed gold armlets and 
bracelets to be seen above the elbows and the wrists. 
Her son, Iesat N-assar, our Lord Jesus, a child nearly 
two years old at the time, was clad in a tunic of white 
silk deeply fringed with gold at the hem. ‘The limbs of 
the holy child were of perfect mould and form, and the 
skin was divinely fair and delicately tinted. His soft, 
silky hair, the color of virgin gold, in which the sun- 
light dwells, and the Grecian nose, the exquisite mouth 
and dimpled chin, broad and noble head, were all of 
the most perfect contour and comeliness. But the 
glorious dark blue eyes under the well-defined brows, 
and shaded by long, curling lashes, gazed at men and 
things with an earnest expression and power.” 

The book is marvellously well done, and, although it 
is so voluminous as to defy even a thorough enough ex- 
amination for purpose of reviewing, there is no doubt 
as to its sincerity. There is nothing supernatural, only 
holy and, ina way, human. The perfect man, the son 
of Mary and Joseph, the Son of God, our Saviour is 
called. He is never called the son of Joseph by ortho- 
dox Christians. ‘The immaculate conception has not 
for a moment consideration in this work. Yet the ap- 
pearance of Jesus after His death and His ascension 
are given as events of actual occurrence. Side ‘lights 
on other religions are important, and the book teaches 
a great deal that is new, if true, and should be known. 
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CURRENT LITERARY THOUGHT AND OPINION 


Ibsen and His Recent Work 
By SEs nak wusnscosee THE CRITIC 

The Ibsen boom is over! Pause, O Philistine, before 
praising my judgment. The “ boom” is over, but not 
Ibsen. Ibsen has arrived. He has settled down into 
the steady luminosity of the fixed star; he is no longer 
the wandering meteor, the dread portent, heralding 
plague and flame. On the Continent schools have long 
since arisen to which he is a reactionary. In England 
his broad-browed face, with its shock of white hair and 
its bushy white beard, is ceasing to be distinguishable 
from that of Father Christmas. Critics are even quarreling 
with one another for the honor of having discovered 
him. His plays are produced in London in their native 
tongue almost as soon as they are written—at any rate 
in “copyright performances,” wherein distinguished 
persons mumble indistinct Norwegian with a courage 
that was only surpassed in a certain notorious perform- 
ance of The Mahdi. And on the same day our admi- 
rable Archer sends them forth to the world in excellent 
idiomatic English. Yes, decidedly the day of Ibsen is 
over, and his days are come. Ibsen is now a British 
institution ; it is difficult to disentangle him from Trial 
by Jury and Sunday Closing. 

I opened his new play with fear and trembling, appre- 
hending another Master-Builder. But lo! I found ita 
miracle of lucidity. There is no reason why Little 
Eyolf* should not have been published as a Christmas 
story by the lamented Christian, Charles Dickens. 
Little Eyolf is only our old friend Tiny Tim over again. 
Though Ibsen’s work strikes to the very root and pur- 
pose of life, his little cripple really suggests no deeper 
questionings of destiny than does Dickens’. Only the 
difference is that Ibsen sees there is a question, and 
Dickens does not. Indeed, very few of our novelists 
are alive to the significance of their own puppets. 
Cripples, like blind men with tapping-sticks and high- 
waymen with horse-pistols, are merely picturesque prop- 
erties. Although superficially the story of the life and 
death of Little Eyolf is made to point a Dickensian 
moral of universal benevolence, Ibsen is trying after 
something much deeper. Why Eyolf became a cripple, 
and why Eyolf was drowned, this is what he wants to 
throw light upon; and in this play we see him groping 
after a law and a reign of moral causation as sure and 
as unswerving as causation in the physical world. 
Eyolf’s life, like his death, was due to his parents’ selfish- 
ness. From his death springs his parents’ higher love 
and altruism, and thus Little Eyolf has not lived in 
vain: 

‘* There above the little grave, 
O there above the little grave, 
We kissed again with tears.” 


There! Not even the British bookmaker, in his most 
domestic moods, could match the morality of the dread 
Norwegian iconoclast. Little Eyolf is of a Sunday- 
school edifyingness. But what subtlety, what a grip on 
life, in this attempt to expound a moral order, existing 
not in heaven-descended codes, but operating simply and 
inevitably in the chain of human life! And even if the 





* Little Eyolf. Translated by William Archer. Published by 


Stone & Kimball in their Green Bay Tree Library. 


mechanism of the parable be a little crude and clumsy, 
it has great moments. Asta adds another to Ibsen’s 
gallery of noble women, and the rat-wife to his grotesque 
creations. For dramatic vigor and tenseness Ibsen has 
rarely surpassed the first act of his latest play, in which 
this rat-wife and her little black-snouted dog, Mopsé- 
man, lure little Eyolf like a rat to his doom in the fjord. 
Of course, the Pied Piper of Hamelin is irresistibly re- 
called. “ Yes,” the rat-wife tells the little cripple, as she 
laughs with quiet glee, “it was all alive and swarming 
with rats. They came creepy-crawly up into the beds 
all night long, they plumped into the milk-cans, and they 
went pittering and pattering all over the floor, back- 
wards and forwards and up and down.” (Mark Mr. 
Archer’s vivid rendering.) Perhaps the most interesting 
thing in the new play is the mysticism and poetry of his 
youth, to which the old man is reverting. Already 
foreshadowed in The Master-Builder—nay, even, accord- 
ing to some, consciously allegorized in that mysterious 
play—the mental movement of this man, who has been 
accused of stooping over the sewers, is now, to quote 
the great words that round off Little Eyolf: ‘* Upwards 
—towards the peaks. Towards the stars. And towards 
the great silence.” Say what you will of Ibsen, he is 
one of the only three men to whom Europe listens. 
Tolstoi and Zola share with him the supreme privilege 
of the world’s ear. Tolstoi’s religion everybody knows. 
Ibsen’s is obscurer, but no less inspiring. Even Zola is 
showing signs of dissatisfaction with a closed materialism. 
The Vacant Laureateship 
A SUBSCRIBER’S VIEW....LONDON TIMES 

The bitter cry of the vacant laureateship which a cor- 
respondent raised in your columns recently, will proba- 
bly have amused not a few of your readers. According 
to “ M. A.,” all sorts of evil consequences have resulted 
and are resulting from the fact that since Tennyson 
*‘crost the bar,” more than two years ago, no one has 
been selected to wear the “ laurel greener from the brows 
Of him that utter’d nothing base.” Your correspondent 
exhausted his ingenuity in suggesting causes to which 
the situation might be due, and, having rejected them 
one and all, he exclaimed: “ Candidly, sir, I have not 
the remotest idea.” I share your correspondent’s igno- 
rance, but not his indignation. ‘ The result,” says “ M. 
A.” “is a cruel affront and injury to the most precious 
and least rewarded branch of the literature of England.” 
How can that be? The true laureate is made by the 
spontaneous suffrage of Parnassus, not by the fiat of a 
prime minister. 

Tennyson was great not because he was laureate, but 
because the world recognized in him one of its supreme 
singers. Does any one suppose that his large income was 
due to the fact that he held a court appointment which 
he did more than any of his predecessors to render 
illustrious ? The office, we are told, has been held for 
nearly a century by illustrious names. True. But for 
more than a century previously, from the death of 
“‘ glorious John” downwards, it was illustrated succes- 
sively by such names as Nahum: Tate, Nicholas Rowe, 
Lawrence Eusden, Colley Cibber, William Whitehead, 
Thomas Warton, and Henry James Pye—some of them 
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very respectable names, no doubt, but not exactly the 
names which the judicious lover of English poetry is apt 
to cherish and revere. The prescription of nearly a 
century is certainly a great thing, and the prescription 
of the last tenure of the office is so great as to be almost 
unique. ‘That perhaps is the real reason why a decent 
interval has been allowed to lapse between the death of 
Tennyson and the appointment of his successor. When 
Southey succeeded Pye, the greater succeeded the less. 
Many would hold that this salutary precedent has twice 
been followed since. Can any one pretend that it is 
possible to follow it now? And since it is on record 
that John Dryden was succeeded by Nahum Tate, 
would any one contend that “the most precious and 
least rewarded branch of the literature of England” 
would be honored by a repetition, which is always pos- 
sible, of that deplorable precedent? Prime ministers 
are not infallible in their judgment of contemporary 
merit, and what “ M. A.” pleads for is the appointment 
of a laureate, not the decoration of our greatest poet, 
whoever he may be, with the bays. 

The truth is that the office of laureate has itself un- 
dergone a change since Southey succeeded Pye, to be 
himself succeeded in turn by Wordsworth and Tennyson. 
It has come to be regarded in one respect as the public 
recognition of supreme poetic merit, and the lustre 
conferred on it by such incumbents as Wordsworth 
and Tennyson may well make a prime minister hesi- 
tate to fill it until the vacant throne of English poetry 
is again worthily occupied by one whose sovereignty 
is proclaimed by the spontaneous suffrage of Par- 
nassus. In another aspect, however, it is still a court 
appointment, and as such it might, perhaps, be not un- 
reasonably held to demand of its occupant a certain so- 
briety of sentiment and propriety of utterance which are 
not always consistent with the riotous freedom of a great 
poet’s youth. This is an old-fashioned consideration, no 
doubt, and may easily be represented as a merely Phil- 
istine consideration, but it is a consideration which is 
not at all unlikely to weigh with the responsible advisers 
of the crown. Hence the eligibility of any given candi- 
date for the laureateship is not merely a question of su- 
preme poetic excellence. That, indeed, is the primary 
and indefeasible qualification established by the recent 
history of the office; but if Byron were alive now the 
public voice might acclaim his poetic qualification as 
indisputable, and yet might take no shame for holding 
that he was hardly fitted in all respects to hold such an 
appointment at the court of Queen Victoria. Hence, of 
possible candidates for the vacant office, some may, per- 
haps, be regarded, for reasons independent of their po- 
etic merit, as unworthy; others, for reasons of their own, 
may, perhaps, be unwilling to wear the livery of the 
court. If these should happen to be the poets among 
whom, by virtue of their unchallenged supremacy over 
their contemporaries, the choice, determined by the re- 
cent prescription of the office, properly lies, no one need 
wonder why the office should be left vacant. The 
laurels, green from the royal brows of Tennyson, are not 
to be hawked about among the minor kinglets of con- 
temporary verse in order that some one or other of them 
may be enabled to make more money by his rhymes, or 
that the venom of reviewers, irresponsible in their judg- 
ment, but not indolent in their partisanship, may be 
abated. 

“M. A.” says that this is the condition of poetic 
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criticism at the present time, and that it is the direct 
result of the prolonged vacancy in the laureateship. He 
seems to think that this is a grave injury to literature, and 
that its effects are unequaled in the literary history of 
the last two centuries. But surely not all the quarrels 
nor all the chirpings of all the grasshoppers of Parnassus 
can really disturb the calm of the sweet pastures of 
English poetry, or affect, in the long run, the reputation 
and rank of any true poet in the slightest degree. 
After all, the rank of a true poet was never made or 
marred by any criticism hostile or interested, disinter- 
ested or laudatory. Sooner or later the world makes up 
its mind, and from its judgment there is no appeal. 
Posterity may reverse the judgment of contemporaries, 
but until it does, that judgment stands. If there is any 
living poet thus designated for the laureateship by the 
public voice of his time, he is the man to hold the office; 
and if for any reason he is unworthy or unwilling to 
hold it, then let us pay such homage as we may to the 
uncrowned but not unacknowledged king by leaving 
the throne vacant which he may not occupy. In view 
of its recent history, the laureateship may very well be 
regarded as a monarchy, neither hereditary nor continu- 
ous, but only to be occupied when a king of song ap- 
pears and is adjudged worthy by an acclaim not to be 
gainsaid. 





Trade-winds in Literature 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON....HARPER’S BAZAR 

The sailors of Columbus, crossing the Atlantic, were 
not alarmed by opposing winds, but because the wind 
blew always in their favor. It was certain, they held, 
that such winds cut off all hope of return. In liter- 
ature these same winds have blown ever since; the 
fame of an English author spreads rapidly to America, 
whereas that of an American, though it may ultimately 
reach Europe, goes there far more slowly. Dr. Conan 
Doyle, who has thus far identified his name with but a 
single character in fiction—and who borrowed him from 
an American author—comes here and receives five hun- 
dred dollars per lecture; whereas if Edgar Poe had 
gone to England in his day and had offered to lecture, 
he would have been fortunate if he had cleared a profit 
of three-and-sixpence. Americans, to whom the very 
names of Dr. Doyle and Mr. Murray and Dean Hole 
were previously unknown, made haste to read some of 
their books in order to attend their lectures. It is. im- 
possible to see in this anything but a survival of that 
trade-wind called colonialism. 

The closest test to apply to the literary comparison 
is, perhaps, to place translations of books side by side, 
because here we deal with purely literary conditions. 
I do not see how any one who has kept up his Greek 
and loves his Homer can deny the vast superiority of 
Professor Palmer’s prose version of the Odyssey to that 
of Butcher and Lang; yet the work of Professor Pal- 
mer has attracted little attention in England, and where 
one copy of it is sold in this country there are probably 
twenty copies sold of the other version. The same 
neglect attended the extraordinary versions of Jean 
Paul Richter by the late Rev. Charles T. Brooks. Bay- 
ard Taylor’s Faust is at once more literal and more 
poetic than any contemporary English version, and yet 
in the Goethean Library at the Goethe-Haus in Frank- 
fort there was, when I was there, no copy of it. If 
now the literary work of even the translator has to en- 








counter such a trade-wind in getting across the Atlan- 
tic, how much more must it be met by the work of the 
original author, who carries with him the local color, 
the allusions, the traditions, of his own clime. The 
trade-wind may be overcome. Cooper overcame it; 
so did Prescott and Motley and Irving; so did Long- 
fellow easily, but Emerson and Hawthorne very slowly; 
so did Mrs. Stowe triumphantly, and in her wake sev- 
eral authors now forgotten; Mr. Pike with his Lamp- 
lighter, and Miss Whetherell with the Wide, Wide World ; 
so in later times did Whitman. On the other hand, 
Whittier never accomplished it, nor Parkman, nor Tho- 
reau while living; nor Lowell until he had personally 
resided in London. 

It shows the power of the trade-wind that this process 
of personal residence in London has still more power 
than anything else to give not merely English but 
American prestige. Lowell was almost unknown in 
England—that is, his Biglow Papers were published in 
the same series with the productions of Artemus Ward 
and Josh Billings, and classed with theirs—until his 
residence there compelled his recognition as one of the 
foremost literary men of his time. This in turn doubled 
his reputation at home, and, in his case without any 
injury to his genius or achievements. In case of those 
who permanently expatriate themselves the case is dif- 
ferent. Bret Harte has doubtless aided his income, his 
English fame, and perhaps, by reflection, his American 
fame, by living wholly in Europe ; but he has absolutely 
stunted his genius; he has never taken one step beyond 
the half-dozen characters who constituted his early stock 
in trade. It remains to be seen whether Mr. James has 
not paid an equally high price for his reputation. A 
hundred years hence, when America has ceased to be 
colonial, men and women will turn with the keenest in- 
terest to the stories in which Mr. Howells has preserved 
the varied types of the American life of to-day ; but for 
what purpose will they turn to the stories of Mr. James, 
who has not delineated England as an Englishman nor 
America as anything else ? 

A late English essayist, Mr. Coulton Kernahan, has 
lately given an unconscious illustration of this matter in 
pointing out that there are only two American women 
who have impressed themselves as poets upon the Eng- 
lish mind—these being Mrs. Piatt and Mrs. Moulton. 
Now there are few American critics who would place these 
two ladies, with all their literary excellence, on a par, in 
reach of genius, with Mrs. Helen Jackson (H. H.), with 
Emily Dickinson, or with Edith Thomas. But the two 
whom Mr. Kernahanselects have simply evaded the trade- 
winds by dwelling in England fora part or the whole of 
every year, and have thus put themselves “ en évidence.” 
Had they stayed at home personally, there is no cer- 
tainty that their fame would have prevailed against the 
air-currents, Not that they have not earned fairly what- 
ever of kind reception they have earned in what Lord 
Houghton described as “ that grove of barren fig-trees 
commonly called London Society,” but it is a region 
personal presence counts for a great deal. 

The history of literature is, far more than we recog- 
nize, a series of vibrations of the pendulum for the two 
great branches of the English-speaking race; sometimes 
the one takes the lead, sometimes the other. Forty years 
ago no book produced in England compared in world- 
wide circulation with Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and even to 
this day it is said to be found in English farmhouses 
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ore frequently, with The Wide, Wide World, than any 
other book. ‘Twenty years ago the travelling American 
rarely met an Englishman who was not familiar with 
Mark Twain, or an English woman who was not eager 
to hear anything about Longfellow. It is probable that 
Emerson had, and still has, on the minds of thoughtful 
Englishmen more direct influence than Carlyle had 
among Americans. It is only a few years since Ameri- 
can magazines conquered London, which they still hold, 
and since it was generally admitted that Americans ex- 
celled their transatlantic cousins in short stories. This 
year there is a swing of the pendulum. In spite of Mr. 
Howells, who doubtless prophesied somewhat rashly, 
there is a reaction in favor of tales of historical romance, 
in which English writers have taken the unquestioned 
lead. Their work is better than that of Haggard, for it 
is above the dime-novel standard. But all of them put 
together—leaving Stevenson out of the list—have not 
created a human character ; they have simply taken the 
conventional hero of the historic novel, opposed him to 
a mob of traditional villains, given him a background of 
Elizabethan or Huguenot decoration, and let him fight 
his way victoriously through. Such a school cannot 
possibly last, for it dwells on the surface of things, and 
it makes no great difference what nation takes the lead 
in it. In another dozen years a new American school 
may appear, which will make its way against the trade- 
winds and cross the Atlantic. 





The Trilby Craze 
Agace Eix...... THE SAN FRancisco WAVE 

Did the last man who was presented to you tell you 
that you reminded him of Trilby? And have all the 
other men you know told you the same thing? Have 
you recently visited an artist’s studio, and did your host 
pensively observe that the bridge of your nose had a 
suggestion of Trilby’s? That friend of yours who had 
just come over from Paris—did he mention to you that 
the unconventional little breakfast to which you recently 
bade him was the only thing in America which recalled 
to him the life of the Quartier Latin and—Trilby? Has 
your shoemaker toid you that you have a Trilby foot ? 
Has your husband said that you have a Trilby nature ? 
Have your butcher, your baker, your ashman and two 
or three messenger boys asked you if you have read 
Trilby ?. Do you play at the impromptu in A flat and 
hum “ Mironton! Mironton! Mirontaine!” and warble 
“Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt” to your banjo, and try to 
look wistful and sweet ? 

In your heart of hearts, don’t you think you are just 
a little like Trilby ? Not exactly like her, of course. 
For example, you would not be a blanchisseuse de fin 
—oh! no, not for anything! Nor would you pose for 
the altogether, and of course you wouldn’t have liked to 
have been born tone-deaf, even if a pair of big leather 
lungs and a roof to your mouth like the dome of St. 
Peter’s had been given to you in compensation. And 
the Svengali part of it would have been horrid, to say 
nothing of the others—Baratier and Besson and old 
Monsieur Penque, who was mamma’s friend! It might 
not have seemed pleasant to you, either, to have been 
refused by Little Billee’s respectable, middle-class British 
mother, because you were no lady, and to have cooked 
the mealsand mended the socks and darned the blouses of 
three of your men. friends, and also to have pawned their 
shirt studs, collar buttons, cuff links and watch chains, 
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when they would not have stooped to do it themselves, 
might have palled on you after a while. To have been 
paid for it, too—paid for all this—paid liberally in francs 
and centimes! Oh, I am sure, you wouldn’t have liked 
it! And yet, why not? It is all a part of Trilbyness, 
and the greater part at that. The nameless fascination 
for which imitative hands are reaching out so eagerly, 
just lovely and lovable because so white, and clean, and 
surprising sweet against so dingy a background! 

“ Pauvre Trilby! La belle et bonne et chere!” 
How weary am I become of thee! How ill unto 
death I am of the sight and sound of thy so tuneful 
How irritating is the thought of thy left 

foot! How rage compelling the recollection of thy 
sillee Little Billee! And oh! above all else, how bored 
to desperate, murderous madness am I by this ubiqui- 
tous female who thinks herself like unto thee! Poor, 
frail, fascinating queen of recent fiction! Your model 
throne has been usurped by claimants from every clime. 
Your ermine, all spotted with the mud of the trottoir du 
Boheme, has been ecstatically gathered about *the 
shoulders of maidens chaste and matrons virtuous. 
Your gilt paper crown and sceptre of reeds have been 
torn from you by the ruthless clutch of feminine vanity— 
indigenous to no particular soil, peculiar to no single 
sky. From London to Labrador, from Boston to 
Babylon, from Paris to Petaluma, woman has felt her 
Trilbyness stirring in her soul. I have it, on excellent 
authority, that the last black baby born in Darkest 
Africa has been christened “ Trilby ”; and in Green- 
land’s icy mountains the natives keep themselves warm 
with the melting strains of the Chopin impromptu in A 
flat. 
When Mr. Palmer accepted Paul Potter’s dramatiza- 
tion of the famous Du Maurier novel, he cast about 
him for a suitable person to play the title rdle. A man of 
much experience with the best actresses of the day, emi- 
nently qualified, if any one is, to choose from among 
them one who could interpret so difficult and unusual a 
character as this same Trilby—if you come to think 
about her—really was, he found himself for a moment 
puzzled by his task. Not so some two thousand women, 
actresses and amateurs, who are native to the Greater 
New York. His indecision having been caught up and 
spread about on the wings of some idle gossiping wind, 
Mr. Paimer was besieged by applicants and beset by 
letters. The Trilbys who recommended themselves 
highly to his attention were of every sort and every 
shape, and nearly every shade. There were Trilbys tall 
and Trilbys short, stout and buxom Trilbys and Trilbys 
lank and lean. ‘There were Trilbys who were really 
beautiful and Trilbys who really were not, and Trilbys 
“of an ugliness to chill and kill romance and scatter 
- young love’s dream and almost break the heart.” And 
when, at last, Mr. Palmer gave the preference to Miss 
Virginia Harned, and it was definitely stated that the 
Harned foot had gone into training, the one thousand 
nine hundred and ninety-nine disappointed ones turned 
themselves loose on a long-suffering public in gray mili- 
tary overcoats and bare feet and other characteristic 
costumes, in a series of “ Trilby evenings,” “‘ Readings 
from Trilby,” “‘ Songs from Trilby,” “‘Trilby Chapters,” 
and “ Trilby Tableaux.” 

And while all this was going ori in streets a little too 
far east, or a little too far west, ora little too near Har- 
lem, to be quite within the compass of the élite direc- 
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tory, the upper crust of New York’s most exclusive and 
swagger set was getting up a Trilby entertainment to be 
given at Sherry’s,’all for sweet charity’s sake. Women 
who would have swept aside their silk and horsehair- 
lined petticoats beyond contamination with the skirts of 
the grisette, the artist’s model, and the blanchisseuse de 
fin, who would have forgotten all about sweet charity 
if it came to knowing this same Trilby, and would have 
passed her scornfully by on the other side, and wondered 
what men saw in such creatures—these women now 
warred and wrangled among themselves and raged 
furiously together as to who should have the honor and 
privilege of portraying her loveliness to the eyes of 
envious and admiring friends. Men, too, were found 
vain enough to pose for the Ilyssean Man of Blood, and 
the ragged, kindly Laird o’ Cockpen, and the emotional, 
impossible, hysterical Little Billee, and one, in the noble 
spirit of self-effacement, to put on the beard and the 
finger-nails of Svengali. 

Oh! dear Teller of this most touching tale, what do 
you think of this madness your pen has shaken off upon 
the world? I wonder what chord is struck by all this 
fanfaronnade! ‘The vanity of the author in general, the 
quick sense of humor of this author in particular, or some 
natural irritation at the general misconception of Trilby- 
ness? Poor Trilby! I, too, have loved you with the 
rest. And I love you still. But so fain am I to know 
you dead and decently forgot, that I would go, merrily, 
to the morgue with Svengali, wearing my fur-lined over- 
coat and smoking my big cigar of the Havana, to see 
you lying cold on a slanting slab of brass. 

Paralleled Anecdotes 
GooD STORIES REINCARNATED....LONDON STANDARD 

When Napoleon was a student at Brienne he hap- 
pened to be asked by one of the examiners the follow- 
ing question : ‘‘ Supposing you were in an invested town 
threatened with starvation, how would you supply your- 
self with provisions?” ‘ From the enemy,” replied the 
sub-lieutenant of artillery ; and this answer so pleased 
the examiners that they passed him without further 
questioning. Now Napoleon’s answer was by no 
means original, for one of Suvorof’s sergeants obtained 
promotion from the ranks by giving the very same an- 
swer when asked the very same question. Whether it 
was that Napoleon had read his story somewhere, and 
luckily remembered the sergeant’s answer at the right 
moment, or whether as Mr. Puff says in the Critic anent 
the speech of the beefeater, “ All that can be said is that 
two people happened to hit upon the same thought,” 
we are unable to say ; but the similarity of the anecdote 
is, to say the least of it, a truly strange literary coinci- 
dence. ; 

There is a story told of Paul Petrovitz, Czar of Russia, 
to the effect that one day, when reviewing some troops, 
he was so indignant at the bad horsemanship of one of 
his officers that he commanded him to resign his com- 
mission on the spot and to retire to his estate. A staff 
officer who was riding by the side of the monarch in- 
formed him that the gentleman in question had no estate 
to which to retire, whereupon the eccentric Czar is re- 
ported to have said : “Then give him one.” Like Napo- 
leon’s answer, this remark of the Czar sadly lacks origi- 
nality ; for many years before the son of Catherine II. 
was born, the following story was told of Betterton, the 
actor: One evening Colley Cibber, by missing his cue 








and giving a message at the wrong moment, spoiled one 
of Betterton’s best scenes. So soon as he passed the 
wings, Betterton, in a rage said to the prompter: “ Forfeit, 
Master Colley.” ‘ Can’t be done,” replied the prompt- 
er; “ Master Colley has no salary.” “ Well, then, put 
him down for ten shillings a week,” cried the enraged 
manager, “and forfeit him five! ” 

Mrs. Salusbury, the mother of Hetty Thrales, never 
tired of telling the following story, which she averred 
actually occurred to a lady friend of her acquaintance. 
‘This lady was engaged to Lord Harry Powlett, and one 
day in his presence expressed a wish for a couple of 
monkeys of a particular kind, whereupon her fiancé at 
once offered to obtain them. Lord Harry, who hap- 
pened to be an indifferent scribe and a worse speller, 
wrote to a friend in the East Indies, requesting him to 
obtain two monkeys and send them to England. Accord- 
ing to the story he spelt the word two “too,” but the 
““t” was uncrossed and so badly formed that his friend 
read it 100. Accordingly, he wrote back to Lord Harry 
to the effect that he had that day shipped fifty 
of the monkeys, and that these would be followed 
by another fifty in a few weeks’ time. We have 
no wish to cast suspicion upon the veracity of Mrs. 
Salusbury by doubting this story, the truth of which 
she vouches for. All we would point out is that, a cen- 
tury before, Sir George Verney, in a letter to his son, 
has the following passage: ‘“‘To requite your news of 
your fish, I will tell as good a tale from hence and as 
true: A merchant of London, that writ to a factor of 
his beyond the sea, desired him by the next ship to send 
him two or three apes. He forgot the ‘r’ in the ‘ or,’ 
and then it was 203 apes. The factor sent him four 
score, and says he shall have the rest by next ship, 
thinking he had written for 203.” 

Yet still more marvelous is the following coincidence, 
if such it be: Sir William Drummond, finding himself 
one evening outside a tavern—perhaps the historic Mer- 
maid—peeped in to see if, by any chance, a “ wit-com- 
bat,” as Fuller has it, was in progress. One of the com- 
pany spied him, and dragged him into the room, where 
he found assembled round the table Ben Jonson, Michael 
Drayton, Sir Robert Kerr, and Sir William Alexander. 
In such excellent company he passed several hours, and 
when the time came to pay the reckoning the company 
fell to rhyming about it. Of all the rhymes the follow- 
ing by Sir William Drummond was voted the best, and, 
of course, secured the prize: 

‘« T, Bo-peep, 
Saw you four sheep, 
And each of you his fleece. 
The reckoning is five shilling ; 
If each of you be willing, 
It’s fifteen-pence apiece.” 
More than a hundred years afterwards, Allan Cunning- 
ham tells this story of Robert Burns: Strolling one day 
in Cumberland the poet lost his friends, and thinking to 
find them at a certain tavern, he popped his head in at 
the door. Seeing no one there but three strangers, he 
apologized and was about to retire, when one of the 
strangers called out, “ Come in, Johnny Peep.” This 
invitation the convivial poet readily accepted, and spent 
a very pleasant time with his newly found companions. 
As the conversation began to flag, it was proposed that 
each should write a verse, and place it together with 
two-and-six under the candlestick, the best poet to take 
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the half-crowns, while the unsuccessful rhymers were to 
settle the bill among them. According to Cunningham, 
Burns obtained the stakes by writing this little poem 
about Johnny Peep: 
‘Here am I, Johnny Peep; 
I saw three sheep, 
And these three sheep saw me; 
Half-a-crown apiece 
Will pay for their fleece, 
And so Johnny Peep goes free.” 
Doubtless many of our readers will remember the story 
of how Hogarth painted Fielding’s portrait. We are 
told that the painter tried in vain to persuade the 
author of Tom Jones to sit for him, and that Hogarth 
was unable to paint the face from memory. Mention- 
ing this fact one day to Garrick, the great actor sud- 
denly said : “ Is this like?” So like to Fielding’s was 
the face which Garrick made up, that Hogarth seized 
his pencil and drew the portrait of the novelist which 
he has given to posterity. Now the French have an 
anecdote about the painting of the portrait of Villéle, 
on all fours with the above. Coulon, who united the 
offices of court-jester and physician to Louis XVIIL., 
was famed for his powers of mimicry. One day, when 
Gros, the artist, was complaining that no portrait existed 
which did justice to Villéle, Coulon answered : ‘“‘ None 
shows the profound nobility of his character and his 
evanescent expression.” While he spoke, the words 
seemed to come from Villéle himself, so like had the 
doctor grown to the minister. Gros hastily sketched 
and then painted Coulon’s transformed face, producing 
the best sketch of the French statesman which we be- 
lieve exists. 

Monk Gerbert, who ascended the papal throne under 
the title of Sylvester II., anticipating Roger Bacon, 
made a bronze head, which, like that owned by the 
reputed inventor of gunpowder, was capable of answering 
him like an oracle. From this head he learned that he 
would not die until he performed mass at Jerusalem; 
and so he determined to live for ever, by taking especial 
care not to go to the Holy City. Unfortunately, Ger- 
bert soon found that brazen heads, like other juggling 
fiends, ‘but keep the word of promise to our ear, and 
break it to our hope;” for one day he was taken seri- 
ously ill just after he had celebrated mass in one of the 
churches at Rome. On inquiring the name of this par- 
ticular church, he heard, much to his dismay, that it 
was popularly known as “ Jerusalem,” and he died in 
great agony a few hours afterwards. 

Five hundred years after this story of the death of 
Monk Gerbert, Master Robert Fabian gives us the story 
of the death of King Henry IV., and tells us how that 
in his youth it had been prophesied that he would die 
in Jerusalem, and that the prophecy, as in the case of 
Gerbert, was in a way fulfilled by the king dying in the 
Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster. Space forbids us 
to multiply examples of paralleled stories such as the 
above, although it would be an easy task to fill a whole 
volume with them. In such cases it is probable that 


one of the stories only is authentic, the other being but 
a second edition of the first, slightly changed and 
attributed to some one else. On the other hand, if they 
are simply coincidences, we can only say, in the words 
of Celia, in As You Like It, “ O, wonderful, wonderful, 
and most wonderful, wonderful, and yet again wonder- 
ful, and after that out of all whooping.” 
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IN A MINOR KEY: SORROW, SENTIMENT, TENDERNESS 


In the Winepress....d. B. Greenwood... .Great Thoughts 
“‘ Behold your house is left unto you desolate /” 


When our cup is very bitter, 
When our need is very great, 

When the golden bowl is broken 
And our house left desolate : 


When the voice is hushed in silence 
We oft listened for of yore, 

And the song that once enthralled us 
Lost in death’s sad ‘‘ Nevermore ! ” 


When the lisping tones of childhood 
Lisp the name the headstone bears, 
Breaking down our manhood’s firmness, 
Through the strong constraint it wears : 


When we find no human helper, 
None to pity, none to speak, 

And we seek in vain for refuge 
From the storm about to break: 


When life’s gloaming round us closes, 
And no star is in the sky, 

When thick-coming terrors daunt us, 
And the death-surge rises high: 


Lord! be with us in our trouble ! 
Take the chalice in Thy hand; 

If it may not pass undrainéd, 
Let us not Thy will withstand. 


In that hour and power of darkness, 
Be our strength, our trust, our Way ; 

To our prayer for guidance hearken, 
Through the winepress be our stay. 


Onward, upward, draw our footsteps, 
Reassure our hearts with love; 

Make our trials help us heavenward, 
Till the day break from above. 

« * * * 
Flowers will spring up in the graveyard 
Where our loved ones sweetly rest, 

If we hear, above all grief-tones, 
Angels singing, ‘*God knows best!” 


Unto Him be all ascription ! 
He hath bruised and will restore ; 
Sons of God, by sorrow chastened, 
We are His for evermore! 


My Queen.......... Lover's Year Book (Roberts) 


When and how shall I earliest meet her ? 
What are the words she first will say ? 

By what name shall I learn to greet her? 
I know not now; it will come some day! 

With the selfsame sunlight shining upon her, 
Shining down on her ringlets’ sheen, 

She is standing somewhere,—she I shall honor, 
She that I wait for, my Queen, my Queen ! 


Whether her hair be golden or raven, 
Whether her eyes be hazel or blue, 

I know not now; but ’t will be engraven 
Some day hence as my loveliest hue. 

Many a girl I have loved for a minute, 
Worshipped many a face I have seen: 

Ever and aye there was something in it, 
Something that could not be hers, my Queen ! 


I will not dream of her, tall and stately, 
She that I love may be fairy light ; 

I will not say she must move sedately, — 
Whatever she does it will then be right. 

She may be humble or proud, my lady, 
Or that sweet calm that is just between; 

And whenever she comes she will find me ready 
To do her homage, my Queen, my Queen! 


But she must be courteous, she must be holy, 
Pure in her spirit, this maiden I love ; 

Whether her birth be noble or lowly, 
I care no more than the spirits above. 

But I’ll give my heart to my lady’s keeping, 
And ever her strength on mine shall lean ; 

And the stars may fall, and the saints be weeping, 
Ere I cease to love her, my Queen, my Queen! 


Forgiven..Helen Hunt Jackson. .Because | Love You (Lee & Shepard) 


I dreamed so dear a dream of you last night! 
I thought you came. I was so glad, so gay, 
I whispered—those were foolish words to say— 
I meant them not—‘‘I cannot bear the sight 
Of your dear face. I cannot meet the light 
Of your dear eyes upon me. Sit, I pray, 
Sit here beside me; turn your look away, 
And lay your cheek on mine.” Till morning bright 
We sat so, and we did not speak. I knew 
All was forgiven; so I nestled there 
With your arms round. Swift the sweet house flew. 
At last I waked, and sought you everywhere. 
How long, dear, think you, that my glad cheek will 
Burn,—as it burns with your cheek’s pressure still ? 


De Profundis....Mrs. E. Burke Collins..... Magazine of Poetry 


Father, I cry to Thee ! 
The way is long, and dark and drear ; 
There’s not a ray of light to cheer; 
O, comfort me ! 


Father, be Thou my guide! 
I can not see Thee midst the gloom 
Which darkens round the open tomb 
I pause beside. 


Father, teach me Thy way! 
It’s hard to say, ‘‘ Thy will be done! ” 
When Thou hast called my only one, 
How can I pray? 


Father, then heed my cry! 
And may this lowly grave be given 
To draw me nearer Thee and Heaven, 
My home on high. 


My Violet....May Riley Smith....Sometime (Randolph) 


We sought for the white violet,’ 
My little love and I: 

Among the pastures cool and wet, 

Our feet in eager quest were set 
The dainty bloom to spy. 


We knew where purple ones and blue 
Were thick as stars at night; 

But all our forest journeys through 

We had not found a spot where grew 
A violet of white. 











IN A MINOR KEY: 


Like some sweet nun, ethereal thin, 
You’d know her anywhere, 


With snowy wimple folded in 
About her pale and serious chin, 


And head bent as in prayer. 


In firry cloisters, spicy sweet, 
We sought our pale-faced nun, 


No trace was here of her light feet ; 
Only a spider, trim and neat, 


Sat in the door and spun. 


Where the May-apple leaves had spread 
A tent of shining green, 
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A moth in his gray hammock stayed, 
A hermit snail sulked in the shade, 
But Violet was not seen. 


The snowy star of Bethlehem 
Twinkled beside our way ; 


The forest’s fern-embroidered hem 
Glowed with red lilies, stem on stem: 


A Little Parable 


But where did Violet stay ? 





Twenty years ago!—twenty years ago ! 

I was but a nine years’ child—and how much could I know? 

You crossed my path, and I saw your face—and called it to mind no more; 
And I never heeded when first I heard you were dead on a far-off shore. 
And now from the printed page stand out, in letters of fire aglow, 

The thoughts you had, and the words you wrote—twenty years ago! 


Twenty years ago !—twenty years ago! 

The words I read came hot from a heart rent by the earthquake-throe, 

The narrow spite and the stupid scorn, and the wounds from a friendly hand, 

And the loneliness that seeks in vain for a heart to understand, 

And the bitter doubts, and the questions wild, that I thought no heart could know,— 
You had known them, and fought them through—twenty years ago! 


You, whom I thought so lightly of, twenty years ago, 

Met and faced with an aching heart the riddle of this world’s woe; 
Sought to help, and spent your strength, and found life ebbing fast, 
And cried aloud for Love, and jeaned on a broken reed at last. 
Blind and helpless you staggered out—reeling beneath the blow, 
Into the dark, with a broken heart, so many years ago! 


Twenty years ago !—twenty years ago !— 

And I stretch vain hands across the dark—I, whom you did not know! 
Oh, friend! oh, friend! the slow tears come, to think of all your pain ! 
Dear, suffering heart, God comfort you! and give you peace again ! 
Over there, in the undimmed Light, at last you love and know— 

Who hungered and thirsted for righteousness, twenty years ago. 


All is past that you suffered then, twenty years ago ; 

But oh! that you could hear me speak, and tell you it hurts me so !— 

O loving God! the pity of it, that hearts should wander so long! 

How can it be, when they yearn to Thee, and Thou art true and strong? 

Yet surely ’tis well at the last, for they say that all roads lead to Rome; 

And the winding path that he travelled by was the one that brought him home. 





To One Long Dead.........+++++4++ Ri TR css incsccceccess The Speaker 


Poems 


I made the cross rnyself whose weight 
Was later laid on me. 

This thought is torture as I toil 
Up life’s steep Calvary. 


To think mine own hands drove the nails! 


I sang a merry song, 
And chose the heaviest wood I had 
To build it firm and strong. 


If I had guessed—if I had dreamed 
Its weight was meant for me, 
I should have made a lighter cross 


To bear up Calvary. 












‘¢ Why seek white violets alone, 
My love,” at last I cried, 
‘* When banks with purple ones are strewn, 
Fit for the cover of a throne, 
And coronet beside?” 










‘¢ Things won,” she said, ‘‘ with little care 
Are seldom coveted ; 
White violets, like pearls, are rare ; 
Like amethysts the purple are, 
I choose the pearls,” she said. 








We heard the insects’ drowsy croon, 
Bees in the thistles slept ; 

The wood-thrush piped his liquid tune, 

The morn led up to sultry noon, 

The noon to evening crept. 














We found not one white violet ; 

We know not where they grow. 
But there are fairer treasures yet, 
Sometimes, in woods and hollows wet, 
As we who found them know. 





















































OF and ciiorsseeunsevessdivseun All the Year Round 


The wet winds are sighing, the rain patters down, 
The sere leaves are drifting, the low heavens frown, 
The oak logs are crumbling to red, fervent heat, 
The dull night is closing—I want you, my sweet. 







Oh soft arms that clasped me, oh red lips that kissed ! 
Oh sweet voice that called me through sorrow’s gray mist ! 
Oh little hands holding, oh golden curls tossed, 

Oh dear ‘‘ ways ” that won me from all I had lost! 







Oh big tears in bright showers, oh smiles that flashed after, 
Oh great brown eyes lighting to quick happy laughter, 
Oh sudden caresses, oh wee glancing feet, 

Oh sunbeam in sadness !—I want you, my sweet. 
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The Delights of Barbarism 
WILLIAM A. LEAHY...... BosToONn TRANSCRIPT 

Few observers have failed to note the streaming of 
population citywards in our day. More and more the 
inhabitants of prosperous countries are abandoning the 
areas of production for the centres of manufacture and 
exchange. London thrives and Sussex languishes. Bos- 
ton’s gain means the decay of New Hampshire’s villages. 
On every side the farmhouse may be seen deserted, 
while the tenement and the hotel spring up to shelter its 
transplanted occupants. This is familiar matter of 
lament; but the signs of a reaction, of a contrary flow, 
may have escaped the notice of some: that curious 
reflux of sensitive spirits who lightly turn their backs on 
the best that civilization can offer them—its art, its 
knowledge, its refinement—and seek the society of semi- 
civilized or barbarous neighbors. No one has expressed 
the mood of these seceders better than Tennyson in 
Locksley Hall : 


*¢Oh, to burst all links of habit—there to wander 

far away 

On from island unto island at the gateways of the 
day. 

Never comes the trader, never floats an European 
flag, 

Slides the bird o’er lustrous woodland, swings the 
trailer from the crag; 


Droops the heavy-blossomed bower, hangs the 
heavy-fruited tree, 

Summer isles of Eden 
spheres of sea. 


lying in dark-purple 


There, methinks, would be enjoyment more than 
in this march of mind, 

In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts 
that shake mankind. 

There the passions, cramped no longer, shall 
have scope and breathing space ; 

I will take some savage woman: she shall rear my 
dusky race. 

Iron-jointed, supple-sinewed, they shall dive and 
they shall run, 

Catch the wild goat by the hair and hurl their 
lances in the sun; 

Whistle back the parrot’s call and leap the rain- 
bows of the brooks, 

Not with blinded eyesight poring over miserable 
books.” 


The hero of Locksley Hall weaves the vision only to 
reject it; but the discontented of this generation have 
in many instances gone the full length of embracing 
those bowery Edens, lying much farther from England 
than the Isle of Wight, which was the laureate’s happy 
compromise. 

Of these rebels against culture Robert Louis Steven- 
son was the most conspicuous. His death in Samoa, 
after seven years’ residence there, has a significance 
much greater than the importance it must assume as an 
incident of his biography. It may be true that he was 


a man of somewhat primitive sympathies; a reader of 
buccaneer stories and a writer of romances; and, finally, 
an invalid glad to pillow his declining vigor on the 
warmth and fragrance of this tropical paradise. 


But 








when we recall his unstinted praise of the tall, fine race 
among whom he lived, and his ever wider departure 
from conventionality, both of habit and of thought, we 
must consider his exile to the mid-Pacific, like every 
other voluntary exile, as a protest against the country 
abandoned—in his case, a protest against Europe. 

The Pacific, too, as well as Senegal and Morocco, 
was the scene of experiments in smockless existence by 
a rover much more truly barbaric than Stevenson ever 
became—Pierre Loti, the celebrator in Rarahu of 
Tahitian languors and in Mme. Chrysanthéme of 
Japanese laxity and gentleness. In the teeth of current 
cablegrams it may be presumptuous to class Japan among 
the barbarous countries. But it is at least not the coun- 
try of the steamboat and the railway, though it has 
adopted the ironclad with some success. Aside from 
the exact grade of its civilization, is it not somewhat 
amusing to see a sturdy Briton like Sir Edwin Arnold 
head over heels in love with the pretty coquetries of the 
mumus, as if one needed to go farther than Italy to meet 
politeness and taste! However, there is some doubt as 
to whether Sir Edwin would not properly be counted a 
subject of Queen Victoria rather than of the Mikado. 
But Mr. Lafcadio Hearn, who began his career by cer- 
tain wayward peregrinations around the Gulf of Mexico, 
having taken a Japanese wife and issued manifestoes on 
the corrupting influences of Christianity, appears to have 
earned the title of The Irreconcilable, the Jubal Early 
of this secession from the Occident. 

Travelling westward on the map to equatorial Africa, 
even there we meet surrenders hardly less absolute to the ' 
charms of the state of nature, if charm it can be called, 
in this part of the world. For all the foul practices 
which we connect with the Dark Continent—slavery, 
fetich-worship, tattooing, cannibalism—occur to cast 
shadows grotesque or horrible over any possible dream 
of a Soudanese paradise. But perhaps these customs 
could be paralleled in a symbolical way from the social 
order of Europe. At any rate, African life must have 
its compensations. 

Father Ohrwalder, the priest who escaped from the 
Mahdi, found several Europeans of note among the rebel 
leader’s advisers, and one who knew General Gordon well 
has put forth a surmise that this strange character, whose 
‘* frequent railings against the hypocrisy and shams of 
modern civilized existence and yearnings fora life . . 
among simple and untutored savages,” seemed always 
on the brink of eventuating in some such step, is still 
alive, the willing prisoner of one of the native tribes. 
There is no proof and little probability of this ; but it is 
known that Gordon’s subaltern, Dr. Edward Schnitzen, 
a graduate of German universities and successively Emin 
Effendi, Emin Bey and Emin Pacha in the service of 
the Khedive, had been for several years the contented 
ruler of a savage tribe when Stanley in 1889 led an army 
to his “‘ rescue.” Emin Pacha had a predecessor in Ed- 
mund O’Donovan, the war correspondent, whose descrip- 
tion of his experiences as a satrap in the Mero oasis, 
beyond the Caspian Sea, never before visited by Euro- 
peans, deserves a high place in the literature of adventure. 

Leconte de I’Isle, born and reared on the island of 
Réunion, east of Madagascar, has left a record of frank 








paganism in his Poémes Barbares, on this side of his 
genius touching closely the whole barbaric school— 
Loti, Hearn, Stevenson, Mallock, and whatsoever others 
less known to fame, may have exalted the palm-grove 
and the dusky savage. With this group, though savants 
more than littérateurs, belong the brothers Réclus, whose 
encyclopedias of geography certainly render full jus- 
tice to the savage nations they describe. It would seem 
that sheer love of the free, wild life must have mingled 
with irrelevant motives, ambition, philanthropy, the spirit 
of adventure, the thirst for knowledge, in guiding the 
great African explorers again and again into the forests 
of the interior—such men as Burton, Baker, Cameron, 
Du Chaillu, Livingston, Speke and Stanley, several of 
them virtually domiciled in the “ Dark Continent,” only 
returning to civilization now and then on some pleasure 
trip or business excursion. 

The Greenland Eskimos are not an inviting race, 
with their mummy-faces peeping out from limbless 
heaps of fur; yet readers of Dr. Nansen will remember 
his championship of their deportment as compared with 
that of the whites who prey upon them. Whether the 
foremost of living arctic explorers quite prefers their 
society does not appear, but he is still among them with 
the Norwegian expedition which he organized last sum- 
mer. As for the Russian moujik, who sleeps on the 
ground and grinds tree-bark into flour when his harvests 
fail, there can be no doubt that Tolstoi, the most emi- 
nent living Russian, regards him not only as an agreeable 
comrade, but in many respects as a pattern to be imi- 
tated, since he has converted himself from a cultivated 
nobleman into a highly benevolent moujik. And who 
that possesses an attentive ear has missed those voices 
of reproach, from Spanish America (of all quarters) and 
a perverted Yankee (of all creatures on earth) directed 
against our shove and scramble for the almighty bank- 
account (supposed synonym of happiness), which, in- 
deed, when we consider it, may fairly impress the 
philosophic Spaniard as a form of universal lunacy. 
Mr. Lummis praised the Pueblo rock villages at the 
expense of our own cultured capitals. What will he not 
find to cast at us when he shall have immersed himself, 
as he set out to do, in that proud civilization of the 
Southern continent, which still bears unchanged, after 
three hundred years, the impress of the conquistadores’ 
hands, and whose political disturbances are merely 
storms roughening a sea which five fathoms down re- 
mains fixed in glassy slumber. Among the many besides 
Mr. Lummis who have succumbed to the charms of this 
tranquil world, the well-known name of the Mexican 
correspondent ‘of a local journal presents itself; and 
only the other day in our midst an eloquent missionary, 
fresh from a ten years’ sojourn among the Andes, 
pictured frankly his homesickness, even in the city of 
his birth, for the white summits, still pampas, and 
gracious humanity of Latin America. 

Need instances be multiplied? Need we point out 
here and there the white sachems, sheiks and rajahs of 
dark-skinned tribes, like those changelings we read of, 
who become gypsies or Indians to the core by some 
accident or adoption? or the Utopian colonies which 
are setting out, from Germany, Russia, Australia, the 
United States, to found happier settlements invariably 
closer to the equator ? In part this tendency expresses 


only the familiar fascination of ancient things, illustrated 
by the hallowing of ruins and the faith in a golden age. 
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Objects, once of use, hearts, vases, canes, domestic ani- 
mals, become ornaments or playthings. Exercises, once 
of prime necessity, fencing, boating, archery, horticul- 
ture, become games or amusements. So this playing 
barbarian may be regarded. For, after all, the barbar- 
ism is not a true barbarism. It has its claws clipped 
and its teeth drawn, its assegais blunted with buttons 
and its war-dances covered by the mouths of sundry 
sophisticated cannon, gaping protectively not far be- 
hind the enamored white intruder. Naturally men of 
highly sensitive natures, artists of one kind or another, 
are the sort to respond to this new species of diversion. 
Art always seeks the primitive and the enduring. If a 
poet or novelist immortalizes some heroine, it is the 
peasant Gretchen who, for all we are told to the con- 
trary, may have been a contemporary of the crusaders ; 
or the model Trilby who might have posed for Praxiteles. 
The costume of a modern lady or gentleman is the de- 
spair of sculpture and barely tolerable in painting ; but 
Thornycroft has made the English rustic as interesting 
in marble as the gods of Greece. As for music, is it 
not chiefly a sublimated echo of the past—a reminis- 
cence of our antenatal life, “of old, unhappy, far-off 
things ” and experiences long ago ? 

There is nothing else which so revives the barbarian 
in us. Behold symphony concert patrons who would 
squirm at the suspicion of having broken any trivial law 
of propriety (even such an absurd prescription as the 
wearing of gloves for show) whirled away out of all 
inner decorum by the bacchanalian revels which the 
composers know how to suggest. How can yonder jus- 
tice, fresh from a batch of sentences, applaud the brig- 
and march? ‘Those members of the anti-cruelty so- 
ciety sit through the hunting chorus with galloping 
pulses? These fellows of anti-miracle organizations ac- 
cept the Broken Carnivals and will-o’-the-wisp fantasies 
which are offered them? And you who wear the blue 
ribbon actually smile with pleasure at a drinking-song ? 
But the subject is too extensive for detailed illustration. 
It is clear enough that by some natural law our eyes 
are forever wistfully reverted, that our chief esthetic in- 
terest is in the past and things which belong to the past. 

Then shall we call it only another fashion, a new 
form of recreation, this demi-relapse into barbarism; this 
passion for the outlandish ; this preference for the bird 
of color over the bird of song, which is attacking so 
many clever and fine-strung natures? Perhaps it is 
nothing more. But how singular that such a tendency 
should appear precisely at the close of the most enlight- 
ened of the centuries, and precisely in the countries 
which claim to have most wealth and intelligence, in 
England, Germany, France and the United States! 
Possibly there is some flaw in the civilization which 
drives such men away. Possibly their secession is the 
eccentric precursor of a saner movement back from the 
stifling, crowded cities into the bracing air, over the 
kindly fields to the character-building, body-building 
and brain-building farm. 





The Beneficences of Compliment 
HELPFUL SWEETNESS IN LIFE...... HARPER’S BAZAR 
Compliments are the poetical touches which redeem 
the monotony of prosaic existence. In the intercourse 
of sympathetic and well-bred people they have a natural 
place, and it is as pleasant to recognize by word or look 
the graces and charms of our friends as it is to enjoy 
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and profit by them. Profit we do, undoubtedly, as all 
that makes life fairer makes it better, and a wholesome 
discernment of lovely traits, either physical or mental, 
must add to our faith in human nature and its capabili- 
ties. Just how far we may venture in revealing these 
pleasurable sensations to those who inspire them is a 
question which has never been satisfactorily answered. 
Rigid moralists declare that compliments are so akin to 
flattery that it is wrong to use praise in any way, not 
alone because of its cloying, indigestible effects upon the 
objects of commendation, but quite as much for the 
unhealthy state of mind which it produces in the one 
who pays tribute! This is “ most tolerable, and not to 
be endured,” for all need both to give and to receive 
encouragement in this practical, hurrying world; and how 
better can the wheels of life be made to move smoothly 
than by comforting and upholding in every way, and 
by seeing and openly acknowledging the fitness and 
special gifts of our fellow-creatures ? And, reprehensible 
as hard natures find it, there is a charm in opening our 
eyes to the attractions of others, and a warm, healthy 
glow accompanies the utterance of words which attest 
our admiration. 

That compliments may degenerate into meaningless 
flatter and that undue practice in the art may lead to a 
species of adulation, good for neither giver nor recipient, 
is unfortunately true; but the abuse of anything does not 
detract from its intrinsive merit, but recalls upon the 
unwise or injudicious who pervert it. A compliment 
ought to be the sincere recognition of some excellence 
in our friend, expressed in gracious, tactful words. Yet 
there are implied compliments which indirectly but not 
less surely carry pleasant messages ; the warm welcome, 
the radiant smile of approval, say more than mere words 
can convey, and are just as significant as mathematical 
exactness of phrase. ‘The compliment of listening with 
a responsive, silent attention is one of the surest but 
most infrequent of these marks of appreciation ; and the 
pretty way of quoting the opinions or appealing to the 
judgment and taste of our friends is a mode of offering 
delightful incense. 

It requires courage as well as grace to receive com- 
pliments in the right way, and to return thanks for them. 
One is perplexed to reconcile the good opinion of 
another with the proper degree of self-depreciation 
demanded by conventionality, and seeks to hide the 
glow of satisfaction beneath the veil of humility. For 
these delicate cases the diamond-pointed pen of Dr. 
Holmes has written a prescription as witty as wise. “It 
is the part of humility to listen with respect to the good 
opinions which others express of us, however exagger- 
ated and extreme they may appear at first sight.” For 
a man to place his own low self-estimate against the 
favorable opinion of his fellow-man shows that he 
foolishly overvalues his own judgment. Nothing can 
be more painful than such a picture of “ modesty com- 
mitting suicide.” 





The Decline of Taste 

In LITERATURE AND ART....THE SPEAKER 

We drew attention recently to some beautiful pictures 
by admittedly third- and fourth-rate painters who had 
had the good fortune to live in the great periods. We 
pointed out that the phenomena of third-rate painters 
producing beautiful pictures had no exemplification in 
these days ; that it was only men of distinct genius who 
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painted pictures that could reasonably claim attention. 
We did not attempt to assign any cause for this decline 
in the art of painting; nor is it our present intention to 
supply this deficiency. We admit our inability; this is 
one of the things which seems to elude analysis, and for 
that very reason is full of much wayward suggestion. 
The case of Sir Peter Lely confronts us. He was surely 
a man of no great natural ability ; there are many men 
living now whose natural esthetic instinct is tenderer 
and truer, and yet they do not paint nearly as well as he 
did. We may not say that opportunities for the study 
of art were commoner in Lely’s time than they are now; 
the very contrary is the case; there are art schools 
everywhere; the State spends half-a-million yearly on 
the Kensington schools, and with no good result in re- 
turn for this expenditure. No; we may only explain 
the technical excellence of Lely’s work (the explanation 
is not sufficient, we admit ; it is only throwing the matter 
a step farther back) by saying that the great tradition of 
the Italian renaissance which had swept over Europe 
still survived in Lely’s time and gave support to his 
mediocre ability and dignity to his spurious achieve- 
ment. And the tradition persisted long after him, and 
enabled the real genius of Reynolds, Gainsborough and 
Morland to make the English school forever memorable 
in the history of painting. The tradition continued 
past these men. Like a sort of Gulf Stream, it came 
eddying round the capes of the centuries, taking ‘Turner 
breast-high in a deep, warm whirl of genial water, mak- 
ing him the world’s greatest landscape-painter, and so 
giving England a name that can be matched only by 
the greatest Italian or Venetian names. We find the 
art of Lawrence or Raeburn more or less cleansed and 
strengthened by the rapidly chilling stream, which, after 
them, turned from the English to the French shore. In 
England there was some sort of hysterical revival in the 
fifties—a leap back to the original course of the stream 
—and some surprisingly beautiful and interesting work 
was done by the pre-Raphaelites; but the inspiration 
was too artificial toendure. Sir Edward Burne-Jones fol- 
lowed Rossetti, and Sir John followed John Millais ; and 
now it is impossible to detect anywhere in England or 
in France a trace of the Italian tradition which had per- 
sisted through so many centuries and nationalities, and 
through so many different types of men. 

But of what did the art-giving tradition consist ? Was 
it a method of drawing and painting which could be 
taught—that is to say, which was transmitted from mas- 
ter to pupil? Yes; but of something more—of some- 
thing outside of the studio; indeed, the belief is forced 
upon us that outside of the studio, in the palace, in the 
merchant’s house, everywhere, in the streets and byways, 
there existed an instinctive and an ever-present refine- 
ment of taste unknown in our day. That no higher level 
of zxsthetic culture ever existed than that which now 
obtains in France and England seems to us no more 
than an ill-considered opinion. Even though we find 
our upper classes and our middle classes united in their 
enjoyment of Mr. Leader’s landscapes and Mr. Marion 
Crawford’s novels, we must still admit that the negroes 
on the West Coast of Africa are still less capable of true 
esthetic enjoyment; and if we remember the beauty 
glorifying every object in Italy, from the end of the thir- 
teenth to the close of the fifteenth century, whether the 
decoration of a cathedral roof or the setting of a pre- 
cious stone in gold for brooch or earring, we must con- 
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clude that there are periods when the masses of mer- 
chant-folk and the numerous nobles are permeated with 
a genuine love of the beautiful, and are capable of dis- 
tinguishing between good and bad art—when, in a 
word, zsthetic taste is a national quality. Three centu- 
ries ago all architecture was beautiful, no matter the 
form that it happened to take, cathedral or cottage, 
throughout Christendom. ‘To-day all architecture is 
hideous, whether in church, hotel or dwelling-house ; 
and in every country it is hideous, in France, in Ger- 
many, in America. In ali visible things the world seems 
to be growing hideous ; and it is difficult to imagine a 
farther step downwards. ‘True, there always will be 
some men who will sacrifice their lives for a book, a 
picture or a sonata; but the decorative arts, which de- 
pend upon a high average of public taste, appear likely 
to perish. The redemption cf the world from ugliness is 
not to be thought of; the generous efforts of Mr. William 
Morris will, we fear, prove abortive in the end, and the 
men of instinctive and, therefore, irrepressible genius, 
which nature will always continue to produce, will work 
under ever-increasing disadvantages; the fog of com- 
mon taste and the blight of industrial competition are 
ever thickening the modern air, and as literature was at 
the Court of Charlemagne, so art threatens to be in 
England and France a century hence. However 
miserable the artists of the nineteenth century may be, 
they will probably be superior to their immediate suc- 
Cessors. 

The novel is the youngest of all our art forms, unless 
we except the music-drama, which apparently received 
its final expression from its creator, Richard Wagner. 
‘The novel is probably the only unexhausted art form 
left ; and so we find that it is the only art in which the 
writer is assisted by the natural and spontaneous sym- 
pathy of the populace. Every one likes a good novel ; 
the novel-writer need never feel, as the play-writer must 
always feel, that he must truckle to other taste than his 
own under penalty of failure. But if good novels are 
liked, bad novels are liked still more ; taste is decaying 
in the novel, as it has decayed in architecture, in sculp- 
ture and in painting, and in another fifty years or less 
the novel may be as barren of creative work as the other 
arts. Beethoven exhausted the symphony, and Wagner 
the music-drama; the novel offered a more stubborn 
resistance, for after Balzac came Dickens, Thackeray, 
Flaubert, Tourguenieff and Tolstoi. Nevertheless, the 
novel is showing signs of yielding, and yield it must. 
But to what? To exhaustion—the material having 
been used up—or to the decline of public taste? 
Enigma! That is Nature’s secret. Nor must the de- 
cline of taste which we have spoken of be attributed, as 
is much too frequently done, to the middle classes. 
The taste of the middle classes does not stand on a 
lower plane than the taste of the aristocracy. The aris- 
tocracy reads the novels of Mr. Marion Crawford and 
Miss Marie Corelli with the same avidity as the middle 
classes; the aristocracy admires the same pictures. 
Leader is as popular in a West End drawing-room as in 
a Peckham villa. The press is guilty of nothing more 
thoughtless than its sneers against the taste of Clapham 
and Peckham. Would that bad taste were confined to 
these districts! There is no four-mile radius of taste. 
The duchess and the wife of the suburban shopkeeper 
stand side by side on the same low plane. With unani- 
mous joy they would choose the same painter or paint- 
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ers, if their husbands gave them carte blanche for un- 
limited portrayal of their charms. Whose portraits are 
more vulgar than Mr. Roberts’? Yet he continues a 
substantial innings amid the titled folk, at a cost of five 
hundred pounds for a full-length, train and neck-bone 
guaranteed prominence; and these portraits are ad- 
mired in the New Gallery by the merchants’ wives from 
Peckham. And if: the Peckham villas do not own as 
many Robertses as the West-End mansions, it is because 
Peckham is not so rich as the West End, and not for 
any other reason. Boldini is as wretched an artist as 
ever wielded a brush, and from his abominable brush 
we know nothing more abominable than his portrait of 
Lady Colin Campbell. The vulgar facility of the draw- 
ing, of the painting, the vulgar parade of mock knowl- 
edge—these qualities, now unfortunately so popular 
with all classes, reached a climax in this portrait. Yet 
it was much admired; it was exhibited in the Exhibi- 
tion of Fair Women at the Grafton Galleries, and al- 
ways attracted a murmur of common admiration from 
its many beholders. 

We merely regret all these things and wonder. We 
regret that the world is clearly lapsing back into sav- 
agery—a savagery more disagreeable to our taste than 
the savagery whence it emerged. We regret that our 
aristocracy, the fine ladies especially who entertain in 
the West End, at whose dinner-tables so much chatter 
about art is indulged in, do not discover in themselves 
the ability and the inclination, and, in their lives, the 
necessary time, to learn the rudiments of a subject 
which apparently interests them, which certainly occu- 
pies their tongues, and on which they waste their money. 
Their husbands have no time for esthetic culture: they 
are often politicians; but for these ladies of leisure, 
for these leaders of social gossip, a secret class might be 
held in which they would be taught by rote what they 
should like and what dislike in art. 

Progress of the Individual 
A RULE oF GROWTH...... THE OUTLOOK 

Every man must protect himself against the demands 
of his position, of the community in which he lives, and 
of the causes which solicit his support, if he is to secure 
his highest growth and do his best work. He must 
heed not only the imperative demand of the duty of to- 
day, but the equally imperative demand of the duty of 
the next ten years. The young minister must defend 
himself against the not unkindly but often too exhaust- 
ing demands of his congregation and the community. 
This is true of the teacher, of the writer, of every man 
who, by position or talent, addresses the public, or is 
engaged in any kind of public work. ‘The world does 
not, and, in the nature of things, cannot, stop to think 
of a man’s future. It leaves that to him. If it is 
denied its requests it may sometimes grumble, but ten 
years afterward, instead of discarding a spent force, it 
is cherishing and following a growing leadership. There 
is a duty which every man owes to himself which is quite 
as great as that which he owes to the community. In- 
deed, it is in the widest sense a duty to the community ; 
for the greatest thing which any man can do for the 
world is to make the utmost of the power, the force and 
the character which are given him, and he can do 
this only by taking constant thought of the condi- 
tions which elicit what is deepest and greatest in his 


nature. 











KATHERINE’S 






By F. 


A selected reading from The Ralstons. By F. Marion Craw- 
ford. The mother of Katherine Lauderdale is extremely jealous 
of the youth and beauty of her daughter, and feels her own posi- 
tion is that of ‘*a back number.” Alexander Lauderdale, Kath- 
erine’s father, is a millionaire miser, who has kept his family in 
ignorance of his wealth. This scene is set in the Lauderdale 
home just as Katherine has refused tke hand, heart and fortune 
of Archibald Wingfield, whom her parents wish her to marry 
—for the gratification of their selfish desires, She is at this time 
secretly married to John Ralston. 


Katherine was not left to her own reflections very 
long. By a process akin to telepathy, Mrs. Lauder- 
dale was soon aware that Archibald Wingfield had left 
the house. In the half-hour during which his visit had 
lasted she had not touched her miniature, though she 
had looked at it, and turned it to and from the light 
many times. 

She was very nervous, and she wished that when he 
went away he might forthwith take himself off to China, 
at the very least. She did not wish to meet him that 
evening, nor the next, to be called to account by him 
for having exceeded her powers in the impression she 
had conveyed of Katherine’s readiness to marry him. 
Yet she remembered that she had acted very much in 
the same way when Charlotte had married Benjamin 
Slayback. It was true that Slayback was a much older 
man and well able to take care of himself, and that 
Charlotte had not at that time been showing any special 
preference for any of her adorers. 

She had, in fact, just then dismissed one for the 
grievous offence of having turned out an unutterable 
bore after three weeks of almost unkroken conversation, 
during which she had exhausted his not fertile intellect, 
as furnace heat dries a sponge. Charlotte’s heart had 
been comparative free, therefore, and she had been in- 
dulging in dreams of power and personal influence. 
But Mrs. Lauderdale and her husband had on that 
occasion used to Mr. Slayback almost the identical 
words which she had lately repeated to Wingfield. Slay- 
back had come, had proposed—in what manner Char- 
lotte had never revealed—and had been immediately 
accepted. Surely, there was nothing wrong in assuming 
that Katherine might possibly behave in the same way, 
seeing how very much more desirable a suitor Wingfield 
was than Slayback. ‘Thus argued Mrs. Lauderdale, as 
she tried to trip up her conscience and step over it. But 
she was too good by nature to be successful in such a 
fraud upon goodness, and in the midst of her involun- 
tary self-reproaches, her heart was beating with anxiety 
to know the result of the interview. 

It meant a great deal to her, for she was sure that if 
Katherine could be removed from the household, peace 
must descend upon her own soul once more, and she 
longed for peace. Somehow, she felt that if she could only 
enjoy that supremacy of her wonderful beauty for one 
month more—for one last month, before she grew old— 
she could meet Katherine again, and forgive her all her 
youth and freshness, and forgive herself for having en- 
viedthem. As her life was now she could not, try how 
she would. The pain was upon her hourly, and she 





could not but resent it, and almost hate the cause of it. 
Though she constantly looked at her miniature, and 
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moved the brushes and little saucers on the table, her 
hearing was preternaturally sharpened, as it was in 
reality the barely audible sound of the distant front door 


which told her that Wingfield was gone. Instinctively 
she looked towards the door of her own room, hesitated, 
then rose suddenly, and went out with a quick, nervous 
step, and a determined look in her face. Without stop- 
ping to consider whatshe should say, she descended to 
the library. 

Katherine looked up with an expression of annoyance 
as her mother entered. 

“‘He’s gone, then?” said Mrs. Lauderdale, interroga- 
tively. 

“Yes. He’s just gone,” answered Katherine, in a 
voice that did not promise confidence. 

“ What did you tell him, deary ? ” 

Mrs. Lauderdale sat down beside her daughter. The 
smile she put on was as unnatural as. the endearing 
tone, and Katherine observed it. She suffered in the 
artificiality which had developed in her mother of late, 
so unlike the dignified personality which she had been 
used to love. 

“ Really, mother, I can’t repeat the conversation. I 
couldn’t if I wished to. What difference does it make 
what I said, since he’s gone? I told you what I should 
say. Well—I’ve said it.” 

“ You’ve sent him away for good—just like that.” 

“I’ve told him the plain truth, and he’s gone. He 
won’t come back—unless he wants to see you,” she 
added, rather bitterly. “I don’t think he will, though. 
You’ve not exactly helped him to be happy.” 

“Katherine!” There was an injured protest in the 
tone. 

** T don’t see why you should be surprised,” answered 
the young girl. “Of course, he might take it into his 
head to be angry with you for what you’ve done? It 
wasn’t very nice. I’m not sure that, in his place, I 
should ever wish to see you again.” 

“My child, what an exaggeration! You talk as 
though I had deliberately sought him out and asked 
him to the house—almost asked him to marry you.” 

‘It comes to that,” observed Katherine, coldly. 

‘** Really, Katherine, you’re—beyond words!” Mrs. 
Lauderdale drew back a little in displeasure, and looked 
at her severely. 

“TI could forgive you,” continued the young girl, ‘if 
you hadn’t known that I love Jack, and never shall 
marry any one else. You know it, and you’ve always 
known it. That makes it much worse. You’ve made 
that poor man suffer without the slightest reason. You 
could just as well have told him that you knew I cared 
for some one else, and you could have been as nice to 
him as you pleased. You’ve hurt him, and you’ve 
driven me to hurt him, by no fault of mine, just to undo 
the mischief you’ve done. Of course, it’s papa who’s 
really done it all, but you needn’t have let him twist 
you round his little finger like a wisp of straw.” 

“Oh, Katherine! Anything more unjust!” 

“I’m not unjust, mother. But I’m too old to think 
everything you do is perfect, merely because it’s you. 
When I see a man like Archie Wingfield sitting there 














and straining his hands to keep himself quiet, and chok- 
ing with the sound of his own words, I know he’s suffer- 
ing; and when I know that he’s suffering uselessly, and 
that it’s all your fault and papa’s, I judge you—that’s 
all. I’m a grown woman. I have a right to judge.” 

The door opened and Alexander Junior appeared 
upon the threshold, just returned from his office. 

‘“‘T heard your voice, so I came in,” he said, with an 
electric smile, which was meant to be conciliatory. 
“Oh!” he exclaimed, in altered tones, as he saw the 
faces of the two women, “has anything happened?” 

For a moment there was silence. Mrs. Lauderdale 
looked at the empty fireplace, avoiding the eyes of both 
her husband and her daughter. But Katherine leaned 
back in her seat and faced her father. Her voice was 
almost as cold and steely as his could be when she 
answered him at last. 

“Mr. Wingfield has just asked me to marry him,” 
she said, “and I have refused him—unconditionally.” 

‘‘You’ve done an exceedingly foolish thing, then,” 
answered Alexander Junior; “and you'll be very sorry 
for it before long.” 

He came nearer and stood by the fireplace, laying 
one authoritative hand upon the mantelpiece, and shak- 
ing the forefinger of the other in a warning manner. 

“I’m the best judge of that,” answered Katherine, 
undaunted and unimpressed by his parental tone. 

“You're not,” answered Mr. Lauderdale. ‘‘ You’ve 
acquired a habit of contradicting me lately. It seems 
to be a part of your plan for being as utterly undutiful 
and disobedient as youcan. I warn you that I won’t 
submit to it any longer.” 

“Tt’s of no use to threaten me, papa,” answered 
Katherine, controlling herself as well as she could. 
“ And it doesn’t do any good to call me undutiful and 
disobedient so often. It doesn’t make it true.” 

‘‘ Katherine!” cried her mother, in a tone of distress 
which was not artificial. 

‘“‘T know what I’m saying, mother 

“Then you should be sincerely ashamed of yourself, 
Katherine,” said Alexander Junior. “ As sincerely as 
I’m ashamed that a daughter of mine should use such 
language.” 

Katherine rose slowly from her chair and stood up be- 
fore him, while her mother remained seated. 

“Neither of you have any right to say that you’re 
ashamed of anything I’ve done,” she said. “As for my 
language, it’s mild enough—for what you’ve done. I’ve 
been ashamed of you both, to-day—here, in this room, 
half an hour ago. You’ve told an honest man, who’s 
foolishly in love with me, that I cared for him, and 
would have him if he would ask me, when you know 
that I will never marry any one but Jack Ralston. It 
seems to me that I’ve had good reason to be ashamed of 
you. It was hard to look him in the face, and tell him 
that my father and mother had misled and deceived 
him—to make him own that he had it all from you, 
and that I’d not given him the shadow of a reason for 
thinking that I cared for him—that he had it all from 
you. Oh, it was so plain! Not that you can deny it— 
and you tell me that you are ashamed of me! If I 
didn’t love Jack, do you know what I’d have done? I'd 
have married Archie Wingfield to save you your respect 
for yourself, and a little of his for you!” 

“T refuse to listen any longer to such insane non- 
sense,” said Alexander Junior, whose wrath was rising. 


” 
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‘* You shall listen to me,” answered Katherine. “I’m 
fighting with you for my life and happiness, and you’ve 
got to face me like an honest man, though you are my 
father !”’ 

“Katherine! This is too much!” 

The man’s heavy hand fell emphatically upon the 
mantelpiece, making the old-fashioned gilt clock and 
the Chinese vases tremble and rattle. Mrs. Lauderdale 
was not a nervous woman, but she rose from her seat 
and stood beside her husband, not exactly as though 
she meant to take his side, and yet not exactly as a 
peacemaker. She felt herself accused as much as he 
did by the pale, strong girl who stood before them, one 
hand hanging by her side, the other pulling nervously 
at the little silver pin at her collar, as though she felt 
that it was choking her. Of the three, at the moment, 
Mrs. Lauderdale was by far the most self-possessed. 

“Tt’s true,” answered Katherine; “every word of 
it’s true!” . 

As she spoke she caught her breath, and was obliged 
to stop, white with anger. 

“ Katherine, my child! Don’t!” cried Mrs. Lauder- 
dale, fearing she was going to faint. 

“‘T think you’d better go, my dear,” said Alexander 
to his wife. ‘‘She’s beside herself. I’ll bring her to 
her senses.” 

The passionate blood rose in the girl’s face, and the 
words came again. 

“ No, mother, stay here,” she said. ‘ You have no 
right to go away. Yes,I say that for months you’ve 
been doing your best, both of you, to destroy my hap- 
piness ; and you'll destroy my life with it, if I stay with 
you longer. You've tried to separate me from the man 
I love, and you’ve been trying every day and every 
hour to make me marry another man—pushing him on, 
encouraging him, telling him that I would accept him— 
for all I know, telling him that I loved him. I’ve not 
forgotten the things you’ve done ; I’ve not forgotten the 
day when you, mother, you, who had stood by us so 
long, suddenly turned without reason and told Jack to 
go away. Here, in this very room, last winter. And 
you, papa, I’ve only to make you remember how you 
took that letter when it was brought, and kept it all 
day, and repeated all the lies that people told about 
Jack; and mother read me the things in the papers ; 
and you made me believe that he had written to me 
when he was drunk. It was all a lie—a miserable, 
infamous lie! And you liked it, and repeated it, and 
turned it over and embroidered and beautified it, to 
make it hurt me more. It did hurt me; it almost killed 
me, but for Jack’s sake, I wish to God it had!” 

“Katherine, this is blasphemy!” exclaimed her 
father, his cold eyes glittering with rage; but he was 
not fluent—he could find no words to dam the stream of 
hers. 

“ Blasphemy!” she cried, indignantly. ‘Is it blas- 
phemy to pray—unless your God is my devil? ” 

Beside himself with passion, her father made a step 
forward, and with a quick movement covered her mouth 
with one hand and grasped her arm with the other. 
But he miscalculated her quickness as against his 
strength. With a turn of the hand and wrist she was 
free and sprang backwards a step. 

“It’s like you to lay your hands on a woman, after 
trying to sell her!” she cried, her lips turning a dull 
gray, her eyes colder and brighter than his own. 
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Being reused, they were terribly well matched. Mrs. 
Lauderdale threw herself between them. To do her 
justice, she faced her husband, with one hand stretched 
out to warn him back. 

“* No, no, mother; don’t come between us. I’m not 
afraid. I only got my mouth free to tell him that he’s 
a coward to lay his hands on me. But this was his 
only answer, because the things I say are true—every 
one of them, and more, too. That’s your one idea— 
both of you—to marry me off and get me out of the 
house, because you can’t look me in the face after the 
things you’ve done—after coming between me and 
Jack, as you’ve tried to do, and would have done, if 
we'd loved each other less—after trying to force me 
upon the first man who took a fancy to my face—after 
tormenting me to betray Uncle Robert’s confidence; 
and it’s all been for money, and for nothing else. 
Money, money, money!” 

“My child, you’re mad!” cried Mrs. Lauderdale. 

“Let her talk,” said Alexander, in a low, sullen 
voice. ‘She doesn’t know what she’s saying.” 

Ashamed of his outbreak, perhaps, or in sheer help- 
lessness against Katherine’s desperate speech, he had 
fallen back again and stood leaning against the mantel- 
piece, his arms folded over his broad chest, his hands 
twitching at his sleeve, his pale mouth set like a steel 
trap, a dull, dangerous light in his eyes. 

‘‘ You’re mistaken,” continued Katherine. “It’s all 
for money. Money’s at the root of every action of 
your life. You didn’t want me to marry Jack because 
he’s poor, and because Uncle Robert might not leave 
him anything. Money! You thought at first you 
could make me take Hamilton Bright, because he’s 
cared for me so long, and because he’s beginning to be 
rich and is a partner in Bemans’—money again! Archie 
Wingfield—how many millions will he have? Money— 
of course. Uncle Robert’s will—what shall you get by 
it? Money—and you'd tear the figures out of my head 
with red-hot pincers if you could—just to know how 
much you'll have when the poor man’s dead. Ever 
since we were children, Charlotte and I, you’ve preached 
economy and saving and poverty—you’ve let my mother 
—your wife—and you're the nephew of the great 
Robert Lauderdale—you’ve let her work her hands and 
her eyes till they ached to make a little money herself 
—not for herself only, but for us. No—don’t smile 
contemptuously like that. She’s done it all my life, 
and she’s doing it still. Your children could scarcely 
have been decently dressed if she hadn’t earned a few 
hundred dollars for them. There’s hardly a thing I 
have on that she’s not paid for out of her earnings. 
We couldn’t have gone to our first ball, Charlotte or I, 
but for her. And still, day after day, you say you’re 
poor. Do you think I don’t see all the little mean- 
nesses? Do you think I can’t smell the vile cigars you 
make grandpa smoke, to save those few cents? Is 
there a house among all our friends, poor as some of 
them are, where there isn’t fire in the library—at least in 
the evening, even when there’s nobody asked to dinner? 
Economy, saving, meanness of all sorts! Even the poor 
housemaid, who broke her arm on the kitchen-stairs, 
you sent to the hospital the day before she was to leave, 
half-cured and helpless, and made her sign the declara- 
tion that she made no further claim upon you. She 
came home when you were down town. Mother gave 
her five dollars,—out of her earnings,—but I heard her 
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story. Oh, they’re endless, your ways of saving that 
filthy, miserable money of yours!” 

“Are you really mad, Katherine ?” asked her father, 
in a dull, monotonous voice. 

“Child! You know we’re comparatively poor,” said 
Mrs. Lauderdale. ‘ Come—dear—child- “ 

“Poor!” she cried, indignantly. ‘* Comparatively 
poor! Yes—compared with Uncle Robert or Mr, 
Bemans, perhaps. But papa is not poor, though he has 
told you so for years; though he lets you work for money 
—you! ‘Though he borrows five dollars of you—I’ve 
seen it again and again—and never returns it—borrows 
the poor little sums you earn by hard work! Oh, it’s 
not to be believed! Borrows without ever meaning to 
give it back—like an honest man. Oh, he wouldn’t dare 
to do that with his dearest friend. But you. Youcan’t 
help yoursel ’ 

“My dear, he keeps an account- 

“I know, I know! He pretends that he keeps the 
money for you and allows you interest! I’ve heard him 
say so. Interest on five dollars! And have you ever 
had it? Sordid—mean—there’s no word! And he 
keeps telling you that he’s poor, and that we must pinch 
and scrape or we shall go beyond our income — when he 
has over a million of dollars put away.” 

“ Be silent!” cried Alexander Junior, with sudden 
vehemence, his cheeks as gray as ashes. 

“TI won't be silent! I’ll say every word I have to 
say. Look me in the face. Deny, if you dare, before 
God, that what I say is true—that you have that money 
put away somewhere. Is it true, or not, as you hope 
to be saved ?” 

Mrs. Lauderdale came between them again, laying 
her hands on Katherine’s arm and trying to make her 
leave the room. 

“Take care, take care!” she cried, anxiously, and 
hardly knowing what she said. “ Alexander—Katherine! 
Don’t—oh, please don’t quarrel like this—my child, my 
child! You're beside yourself!” 

‘I’m not—it’s true as life and death!” answered the 
girl, resisting the pressure. ‘Ask him if it’s not! 
Make him swear that it’s not true—make him say, be- 
fore Heaven, that he has less than a million, while he’s 
selling his daughters and forcing his wife to work. 
Wait—don’t speak—listen to what he says! If he can’t 
say it his whole life has been a lie, and he knows it— 
wait—hush ! ” 

Katherine held her mother fast by the hands, and 
seemed to hold her own breath, her angry eyes fixed on 
her father’s face. Mrs. Lauderdale turned her head in- 
stinctively and looked at him. He met their glances 
for a few seconds, and his dry, pale lips parted as though 
he were about to speak, but no sound came. In the 
waning light his eyes had a glassy look. ‘Then his 
mouth was twisted with an expression meant for a smile. 

“ Take her away—she’s mad,” he said, and his voice 
seemed to be suddenly weak. 

Katherine laughed aloud, bitterly and cruelly. 

“If I were mad, as you say I am,” she said a moment 
later, “that would not make it impossible for you to tell 
the truth. Yes, mother, I’m going now. I’ve said it 
all, and you know it’s true.” 

She dropped her mother’s hands, turned contemptu- 
ously away, and left the room. Neither her father nor 
her mother moved as she went, though they followed 
her with their eyes until the door closed behind her. 
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One of the beautiful traits of nobility is not to fly from 
poverty.—Edmond et Jules de Goncourt. 

The smallest wrinkle may serve as a grave for the 
greatest love.—Theophile Gautier. 

In a truly loving heart either jealousy kills love or 
love kills jealousy.—Paul Bourget. 

The art of happiness in love consists in giving every- 
thing without asking for anything.—Paul Bourget. 

There is an immense profoundness of thought in com- 
monplace phrases., They are holes dug by generations 
of ants.—Charles Baudelaire. 

Literary judgment is formed of three unequal terms. 
In a literary work, poem, drama or novel, we find, in 
the first place, what we bring ourselves; in the second, 
what admirers and critics have placed; in the third, 
special qualities which the work owes only to itself.— 
Ferdinand Brunetiere. 

In literature one does well only what one has seen or 
suffered.—Edmond et Jules de Goncourt. 

There are historians of great things so small that they 
make one think of oysters testifying to the deluge.— 
Edmond et Jules de Goncourt. 

There is only one subject in art: (CEdipus, Orpheus, 
or Hamlet—that is, a hero struggling with a moral or 
social enigma.—Josephin Peladan. 

There are people for whom everything is obscure 
except platitude.—Jean Moreas. 

Symbolist literature is the means of giving to people 
recollection of something they have never seen.— 
Charles Morice. 

Every literary movement is a reaction against the 
movement which preceded it.—Edmond de Goncourt. 

There are no schools, there are only individuals. A 
school presupposes pupils and imitators, and these are 
not interesting. There is only the creator. The rest do 
not count.—Gustave Geffroy. 

There are fortunes that yell “ fool” at honest people. 
—Edmond et Jules de Goncourt. 

Politeness is the daughter of French grace and of 
Jesuit genius.—Edmond et Jules de Goncourt. 

Who can say that science shall not some day retrace 
the portrait of Alexander on the rock where his shadow 
rested a moment ?—Berthelot. 

Great men are medals which God marks with the 
stamp of their century.—Edmond et Jules de Goncourt. 

Anarchy is socialism in action.—J. Bourdeau. 

The characteristic of genius is not to be faultless, but 
to have qualities enough to cause faults to be forgiven.— 
J. E. La Harpe. 

When I write a novel my intention is to render a 


color—a shade. For example, in my Carthaginian 


novel I wished to write a book which was purple.— 
Gustave Flaubert. 

Great writers, like great inventors, always find some- 
thing else than what they are looking for. They are like 
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Columbus, who thought he had found the Indies when 
he discovered America.—Edouard Rod. 

I cannot understand how a pure hand may touch 
a newspaper without a convulsion of disgust.—Charles 
Baudelaire. 

It is remarkable that the most ancient philosophy is 
completely pessimistic, and that man, as soon as he could 
think, condemned the universe and denied life.—J ules 
Lemaitre. 

Nothing is easier than to dazzle the multitude with 
bold thoughts that seem new only because they are bold. 
—J. F. La Harpe. 

Do not think that the devil tempts only men of 
genius. He has contempt for fools, but he does not 
disdain their collaboration.—Charles Baudelaire. 

The Indian axiom, “ Do not strike, even with a flower, 
a woman guilty of a hundred crimes,” is my rule of con- 
duct.—H. de Balzac. 

The ties of pure love are stronger than those of flesh 
and blood.—Paul Sabatier. 

Reason may comprehend a partial gift, a transient 
devotion ; the heart knows only entire sacrifice and says, 
‘“‘ Thine alone and forever.”—Paul Sabatier. 

Marriage must incessantly fight against a monster 
which devours everything—habit.—H. de Balzac. 

Man progresses from aversion to love; but when he 
began with love and arrives at aversion he never returns 
to love.—H. de Balzac. 

True liberty is that of a mind freed from the vanities 
of this world.—Anatole France. 

Victorious people are never rebels.—Anatole France. 

Belief in progress is a doctrine of lazy people. There 
can be no true, that is, moral progress, except in in- 
dividuals and by individuals themselves.— Baudelaire. 

A lover’s jealousy of a woman’s past—fools talk of 
it laughingly! I have known its anguish. I have 
known also other torments, and that is the most fright- 
ful of all—Henry C. Moreau. 

A court without women is a year without spring; a 
spring without roses.—Francis I. 

The sweetest harmony is the sound of the voice of the 
woman one loves.—La Bruyere. 

In the thought of God there are only two women to 
be involved in the life of a man: his mother and the 
mother of his children.—Octave Feuillet. 

Do not disdain your situation in life. It is there that 
you must act, suffer, and conquer.—H. F. Amiel. 

The first and most important quality of woman is 
sweetness.—J. J. Rousseau. 

Courage is the light of adversity.—Vauvenargues. 

A great mind is above injury, injustice, pain, and 
mockery. A great mind would be invulnerable if it did 
not suffer through compassion.—La Bruyere. 

We complain of the road. This complaint is a sign 
of weakness. It matters not if we are wounded by the 
thorns, since we are sure to attain our aim.—J ules Simon. 
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Mollie Fancher’s Nine Years’ Trance* 
ABRAM H, DAILEY....MOLLIE FANCHER 

Before going into the details of some of the remark- 
able features of Miss Fancher’s case, it will be necessary 
to state, and to have it borne in mind, that about a week 
preceding the first day of June, 1866, Miss Fancher 
went into a trance, and that of what transpired during 
that week she has no recollection whatever ; that upon 
coming out of the trance, on the first Sunday in June, 
she found a few persons in her room—Dr. Robert Spier, 
and other friends and relatives who were interested in 
her case and were exercised over her condition, Dr. 
Robert Spier remarked to her, taking out his watch, 
«‘When I come here I always remain longer than I in- 
tended. I was to be home to-day at one o’clock to my 
dinner; we were to have a chicken pot-pie, and you 
know that is never good when cold.” The next day Miss 
Fancher went into another trance, and from that day, 
for nine years next following, she has no recollection 
whatever of anything that occurred or anything that she 
said or did. During that period her right arm was up 
in a rigid condition back of her head; the fingers of 
both her right and left hand were rigidly closed. She 
had the use of her left arm. 

During those nine years she had spasms and trances. 
Sometimes her eyes were turned upward and backward 
in her head but always remained sightless. During those 
nine years, as I am informed from unquestionable author- 
ity, she wrote upwards of 6,500 letters, worked up 1,000 
ounces of worsted, did a vast amount of fine embroidery, 
and a great deal of very beautiful waxwork, cutting and 
coloring the flowers and leaves in the most ingenious and 
perfect manner. When the use of her two hands was 
required, the work was done above her head, her left 
hand being carried up to meet the position of her right 
hand, as described. Her writing was done by inserting 
a pencil or pen in between the closed fingers of her left 
hand in the palm, so that the pencil or pen was held fast 
in her fist. Her handwriting was very regular and beau- 
tiful—her powers of composition very superior. She 
made numerous acquaintances during that time, as her 
room was constantly beset by strangers from all parts of 
the country, anxious to see and converse with her. The 
newspapers, in the meantime, had published extensive 
accounts of the remarkable features of her case, several 
of the most complete and reliable of which will be incor- 
porated in this volume, and are vouched for as being 
correct by persons familiar with the facts. 

At the end of nine years she went into a trance last- 
ing one month, at the end of which time her right arm 
relaxed from its rigid condition, her hands opened, her 
limbs untwisted, and, coming to consciousness, she 
looked around the room. Observing Dr. S. Fleet Spier, 
the brother of Dr. Robert Spier, present in the room, 
she exclaimed, “Well, Doctor, did your brother get 
home in time for his chicken pot-pie?” She then 
looked around her room and found it in appearance 
somewhat changed. She looked at her aunt, Miss 
Crosby, and exclaimed, ‘“ Why, Aunt, what has become 
of your red cheeks? You look so old and changed.” 


* From Mollie Fancher, the Brooklyn Enigma. By Abram H. 
Dailey. G. F. Sargent Co. 


Her brother, who was a lad of thirteen at the time she 
lost consciousness nine years before, approached the 
bedside. He was immediately repelled as being too 
familiar for a stranger, and when she was told that he 
was her brother she could not believe that a boy could 
so change, in what seemed to her but a moment of time, 
to a man wearing a mustache. Hundreds of people 
who had made her acquaintance during those nine years 
she failed to recognize, and they had to be introduced 
to her and make her acquaintance in a formal manner. 
She burst into tears when realizing that she had been 
nine years in a sleep to awake in such changed condi- 
tions. When told of what she had done, and shown 
the work of her own hands, she could not believe what 
was said, nor recognize the work. She was shown a 
diary which she had kept during that time, and by this 
diary she was forced to believe what was in her own 
writing, although it was very different from her previous 
hand. She found by taking her pen in her left hand 
she could write readily and rapidly in the identical 
style contained in her diary, which, to her, was conclu- 
sive that the diary must have been kept by herself. 

She says: “Strange thoughts came into my mind, 
and strange sensations came over me. When I looked 
upon the wax flowers, the work of my hands, I could 
not realize that they had been done by me. They were 
repugnant to me. The sensation that I experienced 
was that they were the work of some one who was 
dead. I found I could not do some kinds of the work 
which I had done without learning again how. I 
could not realize that so long a period had passed in 
my life, and that I was part of the same being who had 
done the work, made the acquaintances, and had the 
experiences covering those nine years. I was, and still 
am, an enigma to myself. If anybody can tell who I 
am, and what I am, when they have heard of the re- 
maining experiences and features of my life, I would 
be glad to have them do so. 

‘‘T am told that there are five other Mollie Fan- 
chers, who, together, make the whole of the one Mollie 
Fancher known to the world; who they are and what 
they are I cannot tell or explain, I can only conjecture. 
I go into trances and spasmodic conditions, sometimes 
during the day, but most usually about ten or eleven 
o'clock at night, and come out of them again, and am 
usually unconscious of what has passed, but sometimes 
realize and distinctly remember where I have been, who 
and what I have seen and observed. It seems to me, 
at times, that I go to various parts of the country or 
city, and see persons and places and know what is 
transpiring ; and whenever I do, and I take pains to 
find out from the persons whom I visit upon these occa- 
sions whether they were at the places at which I saw 
them, and were doing the things which I saw them 
doing, if they are able to recall the circumstances at 
all, they invariably satisfy me that in some manner, inex- 
plicable to me, I was either absent from the body and 
was with them, or was able to make my observations 
without the obstruction of material objects, unaffected 
by distance. I have often been hundreds of miles away, 
in fact, as far as Michigan, to observe the whereabouts 
of Mr. Sargent, my business associate and friend, and 





have seen and observed what he was doing, and when 
questioned by me upon his return regarding the same, 
he has informed me that I have correctly stated where 
he was and what he was doing. However incredible 
these things may seem to others, inasmuch as I have 
hitherto refrained from making statements for the grati- 
fication of the public, I am urged by my friends, and 
am satisfied that it is my duty, to make an impartial 
statement of my own experiences, expressing no opinion 
whatever as to how they are occasioned, leaving that 
to be solved by others.” 


Master of Heaven 
A CHINESE SUPERSTITION....PALL MALL GAZETTE 

The history of popular delusions, more especially 
those relating to religious or quasi-religious beliefs, has 
been dealt with by many able pens. Most educated 
people have some acquaintance with the supernatural 
pretensions of people like Joanna Southcote or Joe 
Smith. It may, however, be safely alleged that scarcely 
one European ina million has ever heard of a most 
singular instance of popular credulity, which, dating 
back to the first century, has held sway even to the 
present day. Probably the earliest notice of the so- 
called “ Master of Heaven” which appeared in any 
European work, is to be found in the Annales de la Foi, 
or missionary Collectanea of the Jesuit priests, forwarded 
in the shape of letters from various portions of the 
heathen world. Writing in 1856, Father Demicourt 
described the then living “master” in no favorable 
terms. It was, however, reserved for the well-known 
authority on Chinese matters, Mr. Chalmers, to first 
introduce the title and its bearer to the notice of the 
English-speaking world. A few months later Mr. H. 
Kopsch gave a more detailed and extremely interesting 
account of the whole subject. As these papers are 
quite inaccessible to the general public—one public 
library only in England possessing a copy—the follow- 
ing details will doubtless be of interest : 

About twenty-four years after the birth of Christ, a 
child was, according to the legend, miraculously born 
of a virgin mother in the province of Kiangsi. As with 
the founder of Buddhism, his childhood was distinguished 
by extraordinary precocity and the power of performing 
supernatural feats. By the time he had reached twenty 
years of age he had attained the modest stature of g feet 
2 inches. His personal appearance otherwise was not 
less unusual. Triangular eyes with green pupils, and a 
crimson scalp, arms reaching below his knees, and with 
an occipital bone of striking projection, he must have 
been at least noteworthy in the eyes of his neighbors. 
It may, by the way, be noted, that however unveracious 
these details of his looks, Chang Tao-ling actually 
existed. His career is sketched in the annals of the 
province in quite the same vein as are his physical 
characteristics. A scholar of profound erudition and 
able to foretell coming events, he sent in so masterly a 
paper on the troubles then besetting the empire (a.D. 
60) that the emperor appointed him governor of Kiang- 
Choo. After holding this appointment for a few years 


he resigned, and then commenced the career which 
secured celebrity which has lasted till the present. 
Leaving the scene of his government, he became a 
hermit in the Pei- Mang mountains and devoted his time 
to the study of witchcraft and the discovery of the elixir 
of life. 


He was next heard of on the Dragon and Tiger 
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mountains. Here he compounded the mystic pill of 
immortality and discovered the means of ruling the 
demons of the air and commanding the services of 
devils and bogys. Among the supernatural feats with 
which he was credited was the slaughter of a million 
devils with one stroke of a vermilion pencil. These, at 
the humble intercession of their six kings, he restored to 
life upon condition that they betook themselves to west- 
ern countries and left China alone. It was at Mount 
Ho-Ning that Chang professed to receive in person a 
divine commission as the “« Master of Heaven.” Among 
the insignia of his new office was a magic seal which 
would impress 100 sheets of paper at once, although 
only touching one. The seal, of course, is claimed to 
be over 1,800 years old. 

The master’s son, Heng, succeeded his father, who is 
alleged to have been taken up to heaven after having 
attained the age of 123 years. A son has in turn suc- 
ceeded until the present day. During the Ming dynasty, 
which terminated in 1644, the then “‘ master ” was guar- 
dian of the heir apparent to the throne. As ani illustra- 
tion of the duties devolving upon the occupants of the 
master’s post, the annals record that in 1707 the then 
“master of heaven” was directed to offer sacrifices on 
the five great mountains of China to charm away the 
ghost of the white sheep at Hwangchow and to rid the 
Tai-hu lake of the crimson monkey which haunted it! 
“ Another goblin called the ‘ Iron Lock,’ the dread and 
terror of the boat people, as it contained the key to the 
winds, was also commanded to be got rid of by the 
subtle arts of this magician.” The Tai-ping rebellion 
naturally induced the superstitious ruling powers to con- 
sult the then representative of the long defunct Chang 
Tao-ling. It need scarcely be said that his charms and 
exorcisms failed to produce the slightest effect, and he 
ignominiously fled. The vicious lives led by the later 
masters had already led to their being regarded with 
contempt by their immediate neighbors, but superstition 
dies hard in China. The present abode of the wizard 
is situated about 27 miles south of Kiver Ki, a town in 
Kiangsi, in the Dragon and Tiger mountain, already 
mentioned. ‘The two animals are represented by two 
high peaks, and between these lies the “ Palace of Su- 
preme Purity,” as the master’s temple is named. 

The grate in which the mystic pill of immortality was 
first refined is still shown, as also the ruins of the ter- 
race whence Chang Tao-ling ascended to heaven. A 
number of monasteries surround the “ palace,” but they 
are mostly in a state of decay. Revenue accrues to the 
“master ” from two sources. The first is that derived 
from exorcising ghosts from the houses of the richer 
residents in the province, mandarins, etc., or otherwise 
averting ill and inducing good luck to them who seek 
his services. The second and far more lucrative source 
is the sale of charms. The size of a charm as sold is 1 
foot g inches in length by g inches in breadth, the paper 
being very common and fragile. The vender alleges 
that, however undecipherable to human eyes, ghosts and 
goblins can read the mystic characters, and will betake 
themselves elsewhere in double-quick time on beholding 
them. The price asked for oneof these charms is a little 
over $2.50, and several thousands are sold annually, 
the proceeds of which are, according to all accounts, 
squandered in opium smoking, drinking and gambling 
on the part of the very human arrogator of the title we 
have given. 
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High Tide at Gettysburg........ Will H. Thompson........ Poems 
A cloud possessed the hollow field, 
The gathering battle’s smoky shield; 
Athwart the gloom the lightning flashed, 
And through the cloud some horsemen dashed, 
And from the heights the thunder pealed. 


Then, at the brief command of Lee, 
Moved out that matchless infantry, 
With Pickett leading grandly down 
To rush against the roaring crown 
Of those dread heights of destiny. 


Far heard above the angry guns, 

A cry across the tumult runs, 
The voice that rang through Shiloh’s woods 
And Chickamauga’s solitudes, 

The fierce South cheering on her sons. 


Ah, how the withering tempest blew 
Against the front of Pettigrew! 
A Kamsin wind that scorched and singed, 
Like that infernal flame that fringed 
The British squares at Waterloo ! 


A thousand fell where Kemper led ; 
A thousand died where Garnett bled; 
In blinding flame and strangling smoke 
The remnant through the batteries broke 
And crossed the works with Armistead. 


‘Once more in Glory’s van with me!” 
Virginia cries to Tennessee, 
‘“We two together, come what may, 
Shall stand upon those works to-day.” 
(The reddest day in history. ) 
Brave Tennessee! In reckless way 
Virginia heard her comrades say : 
‘‘Close round this rent and riddled rag!” 
What time she set her battle-flag 
Amid the guns of Doubleday. 


But who shall break the guards that wait 
Before the awful face of Fate? 
The tattered standards of the South 
Were shriveled at the cannon’s mouth, 
And all her hopes were desolate. 
In vain the Tennesseean set 
His breast against the bayonet ! 
In vain Virginia charged and raged, 
A tigress in her wrath uncaged, 
Till all the hill was red and wet! 


Above the bayonets mixed and crossed, 
Men saw a gray, gigantic ghost 
Receding through the battle-cloud, 
And heard across the tempest loud 
The death-cry of a nation lost! 
The brave went down! Without disgrace 
They leaped to Ruin’s red embrace ; 
They only heard Fame’s thunders wake, 
And saw the dazzling sunburst break 
In smiles on Glory’s bloody face ! 


They fell, who lifted up a hand 

And bade the sun in heaven to stand! 
They smote and fell, who set the bars 
Against the progress of the stars, 

And stayed the march of Motherland. 


They stood, who saw the future come 
On through the fight’s delirium! 
They smote and stood, who held the hope 
Of nations on that slippery slope 
Amid the cheers of Christendom ! 


God lives! He forged the iron will 

That clutched and held that trembling hill. 
God lives and reigns! He built and lent 
The heights for Freedom’s battlement, 

Where floats her flag in triumph still ! 


Fold up the banners! Smelt the guns! 
Love rules. Her gentler purpose runs. 
A mighty mother turns in tears 
The pages of her battle years, 
Lamenting all her fallen sons ! 


ee das. G. Clarke....... Selections (P. Garrett & Co.) 
Leona, the hour draws nigh,— 

The hour we’ve waited so long,— 
For the angel to open a door through the sky, 
That my spirit may break from its prison, and try 

Its voice in an infinite song. 


Just now, as the slumbers of night 
Came o’er me with peace-giving breath, 

The curtain half lifted revealed to my sight 

Those windows which look on the kingdom of light 
That borders the river of death. 


And a vision fell, solemn and sweet, 
Bringing gleams of a morning-lit land ; 
I saw the white shore which the pale waters beat, 
And | heard the low lull as they broke at their feet 
Who walked on the beautiful strand. 


And I wondered why spirits should cling 
To their clay with a struggle and sigh, 
When life’s purple autumn is better than spring, 
And the soul flies away like a sparrow, to sing 
In a climate where leaves never die. 


Leona, come close to my bed, 
And lay your dear hand on my brow; 
The same touch that thrilled me in days that are fled, 
And raised the lost roses of youth from the dead, 
Can brighten the brief moments now. 


We have loved from the cold world apart, 
And your trust was too generous and true 
For their hate to o’erthrow: when the slanderer’s dart 
Was rankling deep in my desolate heart, 
I was dearer than ever to you. 
I thank the great Father for this, 
That our love is not lavished in vain; 
Each germ in the future will blossom to bliss, 
And the forms that we love, and the lips that we kiss, 
Never shrink at the shadow of pain. 


By the light of this faith am I taught 
That my labor is only begun ; 
In the strength of this hope have I struggled and fought 
With the legions of wrong, till my armor has caught 
The gleam of Eternity’s sun. 
Leona, look forth, and behold 
From headland, from hillside, and deep, 
The day-king surrenders his banners of gold, 
The twilight advances through woodland and wold, 
And the dews are beginning to weep. 


The moon’s silver hair lies uncurled 
Down the broad-breasted mountains away ; 
Ere sunset’s red glories again shall be furled 
On the walls of the west, o’er the plains of the world, 
I shall rise in a limitless day. 
Oh! come not in tears to my tomb, 
Nor plant with frail flowers the sod; 
There is rest among roses too sweet for its gloom, 
And life where the lilies eternally bloom 
in the balm-breathing gardens of God. 








Yet deeply those memories burn 
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We have heard from hidden places 


Which bind me to you and to earth, What love scarce lives and hears ; 
And I sometimes have thought that my being would yearn We have seen on fervent faces 


In the bowers of its beautiful home to return, The pallor of strange tears ; 
And visit the home of its birth. We have trod the wine-vat’s treasure, 


’Twould even be pleasant to stay, 
And walk by your side to the last ; 
But the land-breeze of Heaven is beginning to play: 


Whence, ripe to steam and stain, 
Foams round the feet of pleasure 
The blood-red must of pain. 


Life’s shadows are meeting Eternity’s day, Remembrance may recover, 
And its tumult is hushed in the past. And time bring back to time 


Leona, good-bye; should the grief 
That is gathering now, ever be 

Too dark for your faith, you will long for relief, 

And remember, the journey, though lonesome, is brief, 
Over lowland and river to me. 


Rococo 


The name of your first lover, 
The ring of my first rhyme; 

But rose-leaves of December 
The frosts of June shall fret, 

The day that you remember, 
The day that I forget. 


The snake that hides and hisses 
In heaven, we twain have known 
The grief of cruel kisses, 
The joy whose mouth makes moan ; 
The pulse’s pause and measure, 
Where in one furtive vein 
Throbs through the heart of pleasure 
The purpler blood of pain. 


Take hands, and part with laughter ; 
Touch lips, and part with tears ; 

Once more and no more after, 
Whatever comes with years. 

We twain shall not remeasure 
The ways that left us twain, 

Nor crush the lees of pleasure 


From sanguine grapes of pain. 
We have done with tears and treasons, 


And love for treason’s sake ; 
Room for the swift new seasons, 

The years that burn and break. 
Dismantle and dismember 

Men’s days and dreams, Juliette ; 
For love may not remember, 

But time will not forget. 


We twain once well in sunder, 
What will the mad gods do 
For hate with me, I wonder, 
Or what for love with you? 
Forget them till November, 
And dream there’s April yet ; 
Forget that I remember, 
And dream that I forget. 
Time found our tired love sleeping, 
And kissed away his breath ; 
But what should we do weeping, 
Though light love sleep to death ? 
We have drained his lips at leisure, 
Till there’s not left to drain 
A single sob of pleasure, 
A single throb of pain. 


Life treads down love in flying, 
Time withers him at root; 
Bring all dead things and dying, 
Reaped sheaf and ruined fruit, 
Where, crushed by three days’ pressure, 
Our three days’ love lies slain ; 
And earlier leaf of pleasure, 
And latter flower of pain. 


Breathe close upon the ashes, 
It may be flame will leap; 
Unclose the soft close lashes, 
Lift up the lids and weep. 
Light love’s extinguished ember, 


Dream that the lips once breathless 
Might quicken if they would ; 
Say that the soul is deathless ; 
Dream that the gods are good ; 
Say March may wed September, 
And time divorce regret ; Let one tear leave it wet, 
But not that you remember, For one that you remember, 
And not that I forget. And ten that you forget. 


Battle-Hymn of the Republic . 
Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord: 
He is trampling out the vintage where the grapes of wrath are stored ; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightning of his terrible sword : 
His truth is marching on. 


I have seen Him in the watch-fires of a hundred circling camps: 

They have builded Him an altar in the evening dews and damps; 

I can read His righteous sentence by the dim and flaring lamps. 
His day is marching on. 

I have read a fiery Gospel, writ in burnished rows of steel : 

As ye deal with my contemners, so with you my grace shall deal ; 

Let the Hero, born of woman, crush the serpent with his heel, 
Since God is marching on.” 


He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall never call retreat ; 

He is sifting out the hearts of men before his judgment-seat : 

Oh! be swift, my soul, to answer Him! be jubilant, my feet! 
Our God is marching on. 

In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born across the sea, 

With a glory in His bosom that transfigures you and me: 

As He died to make men holy, let us die to make men free, 
While God is marching on. 











Twentieth-Century Humanity 
A GLIMPSE OF THE FUTURE ......SCIENCE SIFTINGS 

.The whole tendency of the present era is upward. 
The mental development of the next century will be 
complex, and will bring versatility on a higher plane 
than we have yet known. As the race learns to elimi- 
nate things which retard its upward passage, new and 
more valuable tendencies will come to take their place. 
This is the age of practical progress. In addition to 
the improvements which make life more comfortable— 
better lighting, better heating, better clothing, better 
furniture, better railroads, better steamboats, type- 
writers, phonographs and the like—there is a counter- 
line no less real in a higher sphere. Parents are begin- 
ning to ask what to do with their children. When the 
maturity of a son or daughter approaches, the question 
is now, How can they marry best? One hundred 
years ago it was, How can I get my son to go to 
church and prevent my daughter from dancing? The 
result is larger mental development and larger happi- 
ness, and the higher tendency is gaining momentum 
with every day. Happiness is the activity of all our 
faculties. People formerly did not know that. They 
didn’t know what faculties were. 

The world has since its beginning been ignorant of 
the brain, and so of everything that emanates from it. 
The tendency to develop the faculties in the brain is 
increasing. ‘The higher our faculties are the greater 
will be our happiness. The man who depends on mere 
animal pleasure, although he may fancy himself in 
possession of the highest enjoyment, will be cheated. 
Those persons who seek happiness on the selfish or 
lower plane will be mistaken. ‘The future race will be 
one of specialists. So much knowledge is being evolved 
that this will be necessary; but the whole volume of 
human knowledge will be gradually rewritten and con- 
densed, so that it will be infinitely more accessible than 
it is now. The sciences themselves will be scientifically 
systematized, and by the aid of that system it will be 
possible for the future specialist to be better versed in 
all departmeuts than the specialist of to-day is in his 
own. Knowledge is very largely a matter of facility. 
We all know thousands of things that we have no con- 
sciousness of having learned. They are matters of 
habit. In the future, science will become a matter of 
habit. With each new step forward along the main 
road of knowledge, new bypaths will be discovered, 
and each will be explored. This will bring a higher 
physical culture, and not only greater knowledge, but 
the ability to apply that knowledge well. 

When the public conscience is awakened thoroughly 
on the subject of marriage,—and that awakening has 
already begun, unquestionably,—a great stride will have 
been made toward better physique and better mentality. 
When the public vanity is awakened on the subject of 
marriage,—vanity is infinitely more potent than con- 
science,—then the battle will have been won. When 
people know enough about this subject to realize that 
parents of incompetent and undeveloped children de- 
serve severe censure, the awakening will be complete. 
Men and women then will be ashamed to be recognized 
as the fathers and mothers of anything but fine children. 


SOCIOLOGIC QUESTIONS OF THE TIMES 


Widely extended knowledge will leave no excuse for 
ignorance, and will bring condemnation and ridicule 
upon those who disregard the laws of parental influence 
of heredity. The most common mistake in marriage is 
failure to secure comradeship on the moral and intel- 
lectual planes. Nature exerts herself first of all to main- 
tain the physical type, and neglects morality and intel- 
lect. Physical strength is, of course, the foundation for 
everything that is good in the human race, though not 
necessarily the accompaniment. You cannot have a 
house without a foundation, but it’s a mighty easy thing 
to have a foundation without a house. In the majority 
of marriages husband and wife are physically compat- 
ible. Mental compatibility, however, is much less fre- 
quent. The Germans, as a nation, are typically of the 
vital temperament, and from intermarriage with the 
same temperament they have developed excesses of 
appetite, as instance their beer-drinking. Almost the 
same disadvantage exists among the Irish, where the 
sanguine phase of the vital temperameat predominates. 
The result is shown in the proportion noted for high 
tempers. The lower development of this temperament 
gives us the Irish prize-fighter ; the higher development 
is plainly shown by the great number of able Irish law- 
yers and soldiers, fighters all. The purely brain tem- 
perament is one that is only too common. Intermar- 
riage with it brings predominating brains and weak 
bodies, which are likely to end in the insane asylums. 
This is one of the classes that builds up millions for the 
patent medicine manufacturer. 

A safe rule in this matter of marriage is to marry 
your opposite in all things that wili antagonize, but 
marry your like in all things that sympathize, like 
artistic tendencies or moral purposes. ‘There again the 
sympathy should be with the purpose rather than the 
methods. For instance, it would be well, if husband 
and wife both loved music, to have one devoted to the 
piano and the other to the violin. If both parents lack 
courage, force, economy, the offspring will be still more 
deficient. Summing it all up, the upward and better 
tendency is astonishingly large. Regard for the un- 
questioned truths of prenatal influence, for the laws of 
heredity and a wider study of the science of rational 
choice in marriage will bring a race of physical and 
mental wonders in the future. All these things are 
coming. People are thinking, writing, and tafking 
about these extraordinary problems, and the result will 
be felt. If the breeding of the human race were as 
carefully considered as is the breeding of live-stock, the 
perfect physical man and woman would result in five 
generations. If the already discovered laws of rational 
marriage were observed, the perfect mental man and 
woman would result in no greater time. 


The Problem of Purity 
Wittiam S. LILLy.... THE NEw ReEvIEW 

To conceive adequately of civilization, we must lay 
to heart the truth that it is beyond and before all things 
ethical. ‘The true test of civilization,” said Emerson 
—and he never said anything better—“ is not the size of 
cities, not the crops, but the kind of men the country 
turns out.” And the kind of men the country turns out 














will ever depend, mainly, upon the kind of women the 
country breeds. ‘The moral man is formed at the 
knees of his mother.” ‘The ethical tone of a country is 
determined by its women. And the goodness or bad- 
ness of woman—as our very language bears witness— 
depends upon her purity. All feminine virtues are 
rooted in this one virtue of chastity. Hence M. Renan’s 
dictum is perfectly true, “‘ La force d’une nation, c’est 
la pudeur de ses femmes.” 

It is hardly too much to say that the virtue of purity 
was unknown to ancient Rome and Hellas. A wife was, 
indeed, expected to be faithful to her husband. But 
the duty was grounded upon the fact that she was his 
property; that her office was to bear his children. No 
similar duty was regarded as incumbent upon a man. 
The Greek orator, in a well-known passage, says :— 
“We have courtesans for pleasure, female house-slaves 
(zalAanas) for daily physical service, and wives for 
the procreation of legitimate children, and for faithfully 
watching over our domestic concerns.” And a man’s 
intercourse with all three classes of women was regarded 
_as equally lawful. There is a widespread feeling, 
expressed only too clearly in our contemporary litera- 
ture, that the whole tone of Christian teaching regard- 
ing the virtue of purity is antiquated. The old religious 
sanctions are most seriously weakened here, too, as in 
every department of human action. Nor is the prevail- 
ing laxity of thought and belief about sexual matters 
confined to any one class of society. If “ young ladies 
in gilded saloons” (to quote Lord Beaconsfield) discuss 
unreservedly things which their grandmothers would 
have deemed it a shame even to speak of, their hum- 
bler sisters in workrooms, in shops, in factories think 
lightly of the teaching of the Catechism concerning the 
duty of keeping their bodies in chastity. 

St. Augustine, in his profoundly philosophical treatise, 
De Ordine, pointed out fourteen hundred years ago that 
to abolish courtesans would be to trouble everything with 
lusts. His words are as true now as they were then; 
nay, truer. “That unhappy being,” writes Mr. Lecky, 
in a sadly eloquent passage, “herself the supreme type 
of vice, is ultimately the most efficient guardian of vir- 
tue. But for her the unchallenged purity of countless 
happy homes would be polluted, and not a few who, in 
the pride of their untempted chastity, think of her with 
an indignant shudder, would have known the agony of 
remorse and of despair. On that one degraded and 
ignoble form are concentrated the passions that might 
have filled the world with shame. She remains, while 
creeds and civilizations rise and fall, the eternal priestess 
of humanity, blasted by the sins of the people.” 

Considerations of this sort may well fill us, not only 
with pity, but with awe. What can be more miserable 
than the lot of these unhappy women, if we really see 
it as it is? All the dignity of womanhood gone; all 
interests in life, save those of a purely sensual nature, 
extinguished ; not even the power of repentance left, in 
many cases, for a career of animality has degraded 
them to the level of the animal, and the moral sense is 
atrophied. No; in place of repentance, merely regrets 
when their physical charms have faded; when destitu- 
tion and desolation stare them in the face. ‘ Triste vie 
que celle que je quitte,” says the dying Marguerite 
Gautier. Sad,indeed; the saddest to which any woman 
can condemn herself. Fearfulness and trembling may 
well come upon us, and a horrible dread overwhelm us, 
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when we reflect that here, too, we are confronted with 
that appalling fact—evil, the apparently inevitable con- 
dition of good; that here, too, we are brought face to 
face with that inscrutable law of vicarious sacrifice. It 
is a profound and heart-piercing mystery, like that of 
animal suffering ; a problem beyond the reaches of our 
souls. Now, while the doctrine of Christianity as to 
chastity is high, severe, inexorable, its attitude towards 
the unchaste has ever been one of winning gentleness 
and boundless compassion. 

Blackstone has correctly pointed out that the canon 
law “treats the offence of incontinence, and even adul- 
tery, with a great degree of tenderness and lenity,” 
although he is certainly not correct in his amusing con- 
jecture that this was “owing, perhaps, to the enforced 
celibacy of its first founders.” In the present age that 
“tenderness ar.d lenity” are admirably exemplified by 
many excellent institutions which aim at diminishing 
the incentives that lead women from the path of virtue, 
or at increasing the facilities for their return to it. We 
can, most of us, in our private capacity, do something 
to help these. And if it be objected to us, in the verse 
of Voltaire, ‘Le monde par vos soins ne se changera 
pas,” we can only sadly answer, “‘ We know that, but to 
change the world is not our appointed work.” Our 
work is to do the duty nearest to us. And those of us 
who, through the frailty of the flesh, have, at one time 
or another, done something to make it worse in this 
respect, may, at all events, try to make some little repa- 
ration. It is a monstrous scandal that in this country 
the hands of the State are tied by a knot of zealots, the 
excellence of whose motives I do not question, but who 
assuredly are the slaves of a sour and senseless super- 
stition. There is much that is noble and admirable in 
Puritanism. But, as a matter of fact, it has ever been 
deeply impregnated with savage fanaticism; it has ever 
exhibited the ugliest form of the “ odium theologicum.” 
The spirit of its devotees has always been inquisitorial 
and cruel. In former ages it endeavored to deter men 
from sins of impurity by the stocks, the whip, the gal- 
lows. It no longer wields these arms. It seeks to 
employ, instead of them, the more frightful deterrent of 
disease. Assuredly it is the duty of the State—the duty 
is discharged in well-nigh every civilized country but 
our own—to circumscribe within the narrowest possible 
limits their baneful activity; to employ all the resources 
of medical science in order to stamp them out. But No, 
we are told the State must not “recognize” vice. 





Are We Degenerating? 
ProF. ALLBUTT’S VIEWS.......... THE SPEAKER 

Professor Clifford Allbutt makes manly and confident 
answer in the new Contemporary * to the plaints of a 
mental decadence which have made so much of recent 
literature a nuisance to healthy people, and which took 
their extremest form, perhaps, in Dr. Max Nordau’s two 
gloomy books on The Conventional Lies of Society and 
Degeneration. Dr. Allbutt—who speaks with scientific 
authority at least as high as that of Herr Nordau—points 
out that there is no evidence of an increase of actual 
insanity—rather the reverse—and that there is good 
ground for the belief that it is rarely caused by the stress 
of modern life, but may nearly always be traced to hered- 
itary taint. He is equally sceptical as to the popular 
notion of the prevalence of the milder nervous maladies 

* «‘ Nervous Diseases of Modern Life.”” Contemporary Review. 
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—neurasthenia, hysteria, melancholia, and the various 
forms of mental debility. It is only “ our new self-con- 
sciousness,” ‘‘ the Wertherism of the young West,” which 
raises this scare. We use our nerves too little, not too 
much; they are “not over- but under sensitive, as in 
writer’s cramp the muscles are not too powerful, but too 
weak.” Inthe words of the poem, it is not less, but 
“more life, and fuller, that we want.” Presently we shall 
get through this period of growing pains, and shall set 
out upon a genuine culture of the imagination, beginning 
by renouncing the petty intoxications which destroy our 
capacity for the more solid and lasting pleasures of life. 

With the spirit of Dr. Allbutt’s admirable argument 
we are in hearty accord. The young poet whose recent 
book of religion set us all by the ears struck one true 
note in attributing the over-keen sense of the ills of life 
to the persistent habit of looking at things too much in 
the bulk. It is a natural mistake, especially for sensi- 
tive people; and it becomes easier every day as the 
number of sensitive people grows, and as the press, with 
a view to their pennies, heightens the lights and darkens 
the shadows amid which the world-comedy is presented 
to us. The calm observer knows better. Having got 
the social movements of his time into something like 
true order, he finds no difficulty in resolving even the 
very wildest of them into the passing indispositions in- 
cident to adolescence. ‘The democracy are but just 
arriving. With a rapidity which we rarely consider, and 


never, perhaps, fully appreciate, the worlds of know- 
ledge, art, pleasure, and material ease are being thrown 
open to them. All are theirs—Paul and Apollos, things 


present and things to come. ‘They meet the new and 
the curious at every street corner. If they sometimes 
run after strange gods and entertain extravagant crazes, 
are they any worse than their forbears? If—there 
being no more Old and New Worlds to find—they turn 
oftener in upon the virgin soil of their own unfolding 
minds, have they not there the widest world of all? 
At any rate, it is futile to talk, as some do, of suppres- 
sing these ebullitions and excursions, shallow and con- 
fused as they may be. The “noblest study of man” 
can no longer be held as a preserve for a few of for- 
tune’s favorites. It is the heritage of the time. ‘That 
the bounds of human thought and hope would be so 
widely extended in so short a time without any loss or 
error was not to be expected. The sense of proportion 
is still the rarest sense of all; and education makes pain- 
fully slow progress. But, viewed disinterestedly, and in 
proper perspective, the new curiosity, the new restless- 
ness, the feverish speculations and impatience of ac- 
cepted conventions are, with all the dangers which Dr. 
Nordau and his British pupils can trace to them, a vast 
improvement upon the old brute ignorance and density, 
and a necessary stage in the evolution of a maturer 
manhood. 

In spirit, as we have said, we are with Professor All- 
butt. But there are two important things to be said in 
mitigation. His own thesis raises the suggestion that 
in this matter of nervous disease society is by no means 
to be regarded as a homogeneous whole. He recog- 
nizes the individual danger of an indolent and dissipated 
life; but is there not a social danger in the presence 
amongst us of a class of indolent and dissipated lives ? 
The evil is not in the contrast of wealth and poverty, 
but in that of idleness and overwork. Nordau, says a 
friendly expositor, “ keeps his gaze fixed on the sover- 
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eign minorities.” That is just it: to one living habit- 
ually amid isolated sets, where morbid egotism and 
pseudo-insanity are certainly rampant, the whole horizon 
may well seem to be filled with red clouds of coming ruin. 
Society (with a capital S) is clearly in parts rotten to the 
core. Indolence, intemperance of life, the tyranny of 
fashion, have soiled it—mind, heart, and body. There 
is a larger and more pressing cause for alarm in the 
conditions under which, after all our protective legisla- 
tion, a considerable portion of the industrial community 
is doomed to spend its life. That the social organism 
of England should have experienced in three genera- 
tions so fundamental a modification without the individ- 
ual Englishman being correspondingly changed in 
physique and character is inconceivable, Mr. Huxley 
notwithstanding. ‘This is a question of which we know 
no adequate treatment, although it is suggestively touched 
upon by Mr. J. A. Hobson in his able work on The 
Evolution of Modern Capitalism. Pending such more 
thorough consideration, some helpful evidence is to be 
found in the official vital statistics. Dr. Allbutt will 
find, for instance, that the death-rate from nervous dis- 
eases, which in London was, in Census year, only about 
22 per 10,000 persons living, runs up to 28.6 for Lan- 
cashire, 29.5 for the West Riding, 31.8 in Leeds, 32.2 
in Blackburn, 33.7 in Preston, and 34.5 in Sheffield ; 
and that, in fact, taking England as a whole (and ex- 
cluding infantile convulsions), there has been in the last 
thirty years, counting from the Registrar-General’s fig- 
ures, an increase of death from nervous diseases amount- 
ing to 8,555 lives per annum. Happily we are turning 
over, under the direction of Mr. Asquith, a new page 
in our industrial history; and we may hope that this 
heavy loss will soon be turned to gain. As things stand, 
Professor Huxley can hardly be gainsaid in his conclu- 
sion that no society in which the elements of decompo- 
sition were thus swiftly and surely accumulating could 
hope to win, even in the race of industries. Till social 
plague-spots are cleansed and “sovereign minorities ” 
dispossessed, the “ mens sana in corpore sano” must 
remain an unattainable ideal. 





Colossal Fortunes of America 
STATISTICS OF WEALTH....CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL 

By a calculation made a short time ago by an Amer- 
ican statistician, it seems that seventy citizens of the 
United States possessed among them an aggregate 
wealth of £540,600,000. That gives an average of 
about £7,500,000 for each person. To come to par- 
ticulars: ‘There was one estate—we refrain here from 
mentioning names—returned as worth no less than 
£30,000,000. ‘There were five individuals valued at 
£,20,000,000 ; one valued at £ 14,000,000; two valued 
at £12,000,000 ; six valued at £ 10,000,000; six valued 
at £8,000,000; four valued at £7,000,000 ; thirteen 
valued at £6,000,000 ; ten valued at £ 5,000,000 ; four 
valued at £4,500,000, and fifteen valued at £4,000,- 
ooo. The brain reels before such figures. ‘They express 
measures of wealth which the ordinary mortal is power- 
less to grasp. Besides these seventy colossal fortunes, 
there are fifty other persons in the Northern States alone 
valued at over £2,000,000 each, thirty of them being 
valued in all at £90,000,000. ‘There were some time 
ago published lists of sixty-three millionaires in Penn- 
sylvania possessing in the aggregate £60,000,000, and 
of sixty persons in three villages near New York whose 











wealth aggregated £100,000,000. In Boston fifty 
families pay taxes on annual incomes of about £200,- 
ooo each. 

We have nothing to compare with such individual 
cases of wealth in Great Britain. Baron Rothschild 
and Lord Overstone each left about £ 3,500,000; the 
late Lord Dudley left 44,000,000; the late Duke of 
Buccleugh, estimated to be the richest Scotchman, left 
estates valued at £6,000,000. One living English duke 
is valued at £10,000,000 and another at £ 8,000,000, 
but not many names could be added to these to place 
against the above list of American fortunes. In 1884 
there were only 104 persons in the United Kingdom 
whose incomes from business profits were returned as 
over £50,000 a year. In 1886 were only seventeen 
estates which paid probate duty on about £250,000 each. 
A comparison of these English figures with those of 
America makes an interesting study in contrasts in in- 
ternational progress. 





A National Lesson from Japan 
ORIENTAL COURTESY........--.. THE OUTLOOK 

That Western civilization very imperfectly conceals a 
large residue of barbarism is evident in every crisis which 
provokes strong feeling or puts good manners to the test. 
The English are proverbially lacking in that delicate 
courtesy which makes a stranger the recipient of unusual 
consideration ; the Germans are ungracious to the last 
degree when their pride is touched or their interests 
threatened ; Americans, as a rule, are generous and kind- 
hearted, but our self-restraint will not resist the tempta- 
tions to impatience and haste which are our nativnal 
characteristics ; even the politeness of the French gives 
way where political passion or prejudice is awakened. 
The best of us are only half-civilized; we have learned 
what is just and delicate in some matters, but we are 
back in the barbarous ages in others. In the matter of 
real courtesy we must all sit at the feet of the Japanese, 
who are not only the most artistic people in the world, 
but the most delicately and genuinely considerate of 
others. In the charming study of Japanese manners 
which Professor Edward S. Morse has published in 
pamphlet form, many examples of the national consider- 
ation of the rights, tastes and feelings of others are given. 
It would be well if this study, originally presented as an 
address at Vassar College, were in the hands of every 
boy and girl in this country: 


‘* For manners are not idle; 
But the fruit of loyal nature and of noble mind.” 


Professor Morse describes the consideration shown in a 
Japanese community, at a time of great popular feeling 
against Korea, to two Koreans who went about unat- 
tended and unmolested, in the most conspicuous attire. 
One has only to recall the indignities visited upon Ger- 
mans in Paris during the last war by the most polite of 
Western peoples, to realize how far we lag behind the 
Japanese, not only in refinement of demeanor, but in 
that self-restraint which is the basis of good manners. 
We are not blind to the vulgarity of crowding into 
supper-rooms at evening entertainments; to Japanese 
visitors it is a spectacle which hopelessly bewilders them ; 
they cannot comprehend it. In their own country it is 
considered inexcusably rude to come in bodily contact 
with another. From the highest to the lowest, this 
tule is never violated; in the greatest crowds there is 
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never any jostling. At the opening of the National 
Exposition in 1877, or during the fétes given to General 
Grant, when people gathered in vast numbers, Professor 
Morse tells us that “with your hand held out in front as 
in the act of scooping, the body slightly bent as if in the 
act of bowing, and gently saying ‘ Excuse me,’ you 
could pass in any direction with the utmost freedom. 
One could pass through throngs of thousands as easily 
as one could pass through an open forest.” What a strik- 
ing contrast to the experience which awaits one in a crowd 
on Unter den Linden, the Strand, or Broadway ! 

The barbaric instinct which crowds our houses to the 
point of suffocation with furniture, objects of art, and 
decoration of all kinds, has given place in Japan to a 
trained intelligence which insists on simplicity as the 
only true elegance, and on the necessity of giving the 
mind opportunity to rest on a few objects, rather than 
to bewilder and confuse it by disorderly profusion. A 
single picture in a room gives the mind a chance to 
study and master it, and when it has become entirely 
familiar it is removed and another takes its place. In 
this simple difference of custom one may read the entire 
difference between an artistic and an inartistic people. 
Simplicity of furnishing, dress, and living within, find 
their correspondence in neatness, order, and cleanliness 
without. Débris and litter are never seen. ‘‘ This sense 
of cleanliness prevents any one from throwing into the 
streets or paths scraps of paper, orange-peel, and the 
equivalents of apple cores, banana-skins, and the like.” 
What a different showing from the carelessness in this 
matter in our great American cities. 

When preparations for the Chicago Exposition were 
being made, a writer called attention in the Nation to 
the condition of our streets and the surroundings of our 
houses. ‘“ Everybody,” said this writer, ‘‘ who has seen 
a foreign capital anticipates with more or less shame the 
arrival in New York of people who are accustomed to 
the comfort and cleanliness of London or Paris or 
Vienna. No doubt much of this filth and squalor is due 
to defective municipal administration. But... no 
merely legislative or official remedy will be effectual 
without a reform in popular habits, which must begin in 
the schools.” : 

Out of this same spirit of constant thoughtfulness of 
others comes a respect for property which makes vandal- 
ism unknown in Japan. Historic monuments and edi- 
fices are never chipped or defaced with names ; delicate 
carvings, entirely exposed in public places, are safe from 
depredation ; even boys are under the spell of the race 
considerateness. Those ill-mannered and insolent signs, 
“ Keep off the grass” and “ Hands off,” are unknown, 
not only in Japan but in Europe. When it was desired 
to keep children in Stockholm from riding on the backs 
of the bronze lions in a public square, no mandatory 
sign was put up; flower-beds were laid out about the 
figures, and not a child crossed the beds! These may 
seem matters of “‘mere behavior,” questions of. taste 
rather than of morals; but questions of taste are very 
often questions of morals, if one sees their significance ; 
and in the matters which have been mentioned the 
general lack of good manners in this country is due to a 
very imperfect sense of the rights of others and of the 
constant and delicate respect due to a human soul. We 
shall do well to sit at the feet of the Japanese and learn 
something of a taste and a courtesy which make all 
other countries seem crude and vulgar. 









MATTERS MUSICAL, ARTISTIC AND DRAMATIC 








Mounting a New Play 
MINIATURE THEATRES....)} VEW YORK HERALD 

The non-theatrical person who may chance to pene- 
trate to the holy of holies of a prominent manager’s 
office will look with curiosity at what appear to be toy 
theatre stages set up on desk and table, and will wonder 
to what mysterious uses the miniature playhouses are 
put. He may give voice to his curiosity, and the man- 
ager, perchance inclined to graciousness by big box- 
office receipts, may vouchsafe the explanation that these 
apparent toys, far from being playthings, represent one 
of the most important of the many preliminaries to the 
production of a new play. They are models and em- 
body the combined ideas of playwright, stage director, 
scenic artist and manager as to the most effective setting 
for the real stage when the newpiece is offered for pub- 
lic favor. All this involves lengthy consultations between 
the persons most interested, out of which grows a series 
of maps and diagrams and models and huge sheets of 
paper covered with strange hieroglyphics, the whole 
suggestive to the unirjtiated of planning a military cam- 
paign. 

The prosaic dollars and cents dicker between play- 
wright and manager having been completed—the play 
accepted and the terms of payment agreed on—fancy 
begins to take its part in the enterprise. Suppose the 
piece is to be done by a manager who is not an actor. 
He first calls in his stage director, who receives the play 
for careful reading, takes it home and goes over it until 
he has the story thoroughly in mind and has conceived 
a general plan of the way it should be acted. ‘Thus 
filled with his own ideas, he goes into the presence of 


the playwright and manager and airs his views. His 
confreres may have thought of different things. Per- 
haps there is a disagreement on certain points. Then 


follows an adjustment and harmonizing of ideas, and 
next it is decided how extensive the production shall be, 
how elaborate the scenery and how large the number of 
supernumeraries, if the piece calls forany. All this the 
stage director must know to guide him in the work next 
in hand. 

This is arranging the actual acting business of the 
play, the scenes, situations, grouping of characters, en- 
trances and exits and the like, all of which must be 
decided on before the scenic artist is launched forth on 
his career. The stage director, with this duty before 
him, spreads on the table a large sheet of brown paper, 
on which he traces the outlines of a stage. Then he 
starts at the beginning of the play, with the first line 
spoken by the first character, plans where the character 
shall enter, takes him down stage or wherever the most 
interesting effect would be produced, moves him around 
to the delight of a prospective audience, has him sit 
here, stand there, lean against something elsewhere, and 
traces all these goings and comings on the brown paper 
with black dotted lines and arrows pointing out direc- 
tions to be taken. ‘Then the next character is similarly 


carried around, and his or her dotted lines and arrows 
cross and recross those of the first, or meet at tables 
and chairs, represented by red and blue crosses and 
circles, or point off the stage, if fate leads the actor 
thither, and thus each of the parts is worked out from 








the rising of the curtain even unto the going down of 
the same. 

The stage director has pictured to himself that one 
character had better enter from this side of the stage, so 
there must be an opening here. It may be more thril- 
ling to take another character off in another direction, 
and this exit must be arranged. Perhaps a flight of 
stairs could be used to advantage. If so, they must be 
placed where the person using them will be able to get 
his share of public attention without marring a picture 
formed by a group of persons at another part of the 
stage. ‘Two girls may be sitting side by side exchang- 
ing tender confidences intended to be overheard by the 
audience, but not by the villain. He must be brought 
on so they would not see him, but in such a position that 
he has full opportunity to thrill all beholders with his 
look of exultation and gleams of menace. This may 
demand some arrangement of window or balcony, like- 
wise indicated on the brown paper stage. 

From these tracings the stage director makes a set of 
drawings, likewise on big sheets of brown paper, be- 
cause it is cheap, showing what is needed for the scenes 
and action. With these scrolls he confronts the scenic 
artist and explains his wants to him. Following these 
plans, the artist makes drawings for the scenery— 
again the brown paper—and asks if he has caught the 
idea. Maybe he has, perhaps he hasn’t. If not, he 
tries again, and keeps on trying until author, stage 
director, and manager are suited. His next duty is to 
make the models. A piece of board is cut in the shape 
of a stage, and scaled a half-inch to the foot, so that if 
the curtain opening be thirty-two feet, the board will be 
sixteen inches wide. On this miniature stage is raised 
up a complete set of cardboard scenery, painted and 
colored in exact representation of the big ‘“ set ” that is 
to be, with tiny cardboard balconies extending from 
house fronts, fairy flights of steps and balustrades lead- 
ing to terraces, landscape views seen through windows, 
doors swinging on almost invisible hinges; even the 
flies, depending below the perfectly curved proscenium 
arch. Doors, balconies, steps, windows, all are arranged 
to conform to the stage director’s acting plan of the 
drama, and when he has done the best he can, the scenic 
artist submits his models to stage director and manager. 
Something big or little may have been overlooked, a 
technical point may prove displeasing to the critical eye 
of the stage director. He rises in his might, the scenic 
artist bows assent, walks away with the offending model, 
and makes another. And he keeps making models until 
the most captious critic is forced to silence. 

In The War of Wealth, which Mr. Ben Teal is stag- 
ing, is a scene in which the characters land from a 
steam-yacht on the Hudson and ascend a flight of steps 
to the grounds of a country-house, high on a bluff. It 
was desired to show the picture of the men and women 
going up these steps, and how to do it was a problem. 
Three models were made before Mr. Teal and Manager 
Litt were satisfied. Another act in this play shows the 
interior of a bank, with clerks at work at their desks, 
excited depositors crowding the street and surging 
around the bank-door, and the arrival of an express 
wagon, which brings a consignment of gold in time to 












save the institution from collapse. ‘Three scenic artists 
exerted their wits on this act. ‘The trouble lay in pro- 
viding openings big enough to admit the crowds and the 
wagon and not expose more area behind the scenes than 
lay in front of them. Four models had been made be- 
fore Mr. Litt and Mr. Teal said “ Eureka!” The 
models approved, the scenic artist becomes the absolute 
master of the mechanical effects for the play. The 
stage carpenters, carrying out the designs of the models, 
work under his direction; from the paint frame he 
guides his subordinates, who make sheets of canvas look 
like brick houses and high mountains; he tells where the 
calciums shall be placed that the lights will be thrown 
in certain directions ; in short, having passed the crucial 
model test, he becomes ruler of the realm behind the 
scenes, except the little principality, the stage itself. 





Does Music Describe ? * 
CONSTANTIN VON STERNBERG..SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 

In considering a special phase in art, the error is not 
infrequently met with that the particular form of art in 
question is considered “ per se ”—that is, as an art, and 
not as a form of art. Literary persons often claim that 
the esthetical principles which govern painting, for in- 
stance, must not be applied to belles lettres, and vice 
versa. This is a mistake, for art is one, and its various 
forms differ only in the mode of manifestation. Art is 
the medium, and the only one, through which humanity 
can interchange its feelings and sentiments, as distin- 
guished from abstract thought; as such it is not only 
closely akin to religion, but also closely allied with it. 
Art is therefore not a mere ornament of higher life, but 
a practical necessity, and must be recognized as such 
before any special phase of it can be discussed at all. 
If, however, this point of view is accepted, and art is 
looked upon as a medium for the interchange of senti- 
ment and emotion, it hardly requires special mention 
that any principle which is true in one art must be true 
in all the arts. Looking at the question from this 
broader standpoint, it may be well to inquire into the 
‘ position which the element of description holds ‘in art 
(for there seems to be a suggestion in the question which 
implies the comparison, ‘‘ Does music describe, as well 
as other arts ?”). 

Now, then, what part does exactness of description 
really play in the merits of an art work? Let us look 
at a good oil portrait, painted by a master, representing 
somebody we know. It is a strong likeness, no doubt, 
and yet we hardly ever saw the person look exactly like 
the picture. Why? Because the artist did not paint 
his man as he looked in any given moment, but rather 
studied the various traits of his character, the various 
expressions it found in the face, hands, etc., and then 
made a sort of composite picture, giving due prominence 
to the predominating moods, and indicating others more 
delicately. An exact likeness any photographer could 
have made; but the artist, who may modify some harsh 
line, omit a discoloration, idealize, and all that, and 
still retain a likeness, rises above mere material 
resemblance, and suggests to our minds things which, 
no matter how inseparable from matter they seem to be, 
are nevertheless incorporeal, immaterial. Let us look 


* To preclude any misconception, it may be stated that this 
article does not consider that class of so-called ‘‘ descriptive 
music” in which musical onomatopceia forms the only excusable 
constituent, as in Battle of Prague, Alpine Storm, and the like. 
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at the great descriptions of travel. What do we find? 
—the exact height of a mountain ? the exact depth of a 
river ? the exact architectural arrangement of a village 
or city? Why, if these material minutiz constituted 
literary merit, Baedeker’s guide-books would be the 
greatest achievements of descriptive literature! If we 
find these things at all, they are merely incidental ; what 
imparts the real value to travel description of literary 
merit is the author’s mental and emotional activity called 
forth by the mountains and rivers, their relation to 
humanity, their mood, their character—the immaterial, 
incorporeal part; and only by the aid of these immate- 
rial things can the author produce the illusion in his 
readers that they had actually been there and seen it all 
themselves. Yes, only through things incorporeal, im- 
material—but how can the immaterial be described? It 
cannot be described at all, that is just it; but, by illus- 
tration, metaphor, symbol, and whatever means make up 
the craft of literary art, it can be suggested to a mind 
that is both receptive and conversant with its termin- 
ology. 

And that is precisely the point upon which our ques- 
tion hinges. Some say “ music does describe,” some 
say “it does not.” Both are wrong, and would prob- 
ably be willing to compromise on my amendment, that 
music, like all art, suggests. 

Surely, every composer writes with the conscious or 
unconscious intention of conveying emotion, and emo- 
tion is based upon imagination. Now, imagination 
need not fully emancipate itself from things material ; 
it is like the prism, through which a beam of material 
white sunlight passes, and through which, by refraction, 
it is transformed into all the colors of the rainbow. 
Imagination dips into the flowers of reality to extract 
their incorporeal fragrance ; it occupies itself with things 
material to extract from them their non-material attri- 
butes, and thus feeds our emotion. 

This enables me to answer the question, “ Does music 
describe?” It does, for it suggests; and suggestion is 
a thing of unlimited power, which may lack the definite- 
ness of description, but might act with far greater force. 
As far as the title of a music piece is concerned, it is a 
matter of taste and inclination of the composer whether, 
by titling his composition, he will give our imagination 
a definite direction, or whether he prefers to let us 
choose our own objects from which to extract our emo- 
tional feast.t 

It might also be said that any art which describes 
must be able to make its description so clear that it can 
be understood without explanation. That sounds rea- 
sonable; and yet, take any illustrated book into your 
hand, and try to infer from the illustrations what they 
treat of, even in the most general way, and see what a 
dismal failure you will make! I remember having seen 
a picture by Doré, illustrating the Brocken scene in 
Goethe’s Faust. It was long before I had read Goethe’s 


t It is well known that there exist two rather different views 
among musicians on this subject, so different that the adherents 
to these views may almost be classified as two parties. There 
are those who believe in absolute music, and those who believe in 
programme music, or descriptive music; yet when we look a little 
closer at the two parties, we find a good many individuals among 
them who belong to both parties (from Gliick and Rammeau and 
Beethoven to Raff), whom we may call, with respect to this 
question, musical ‘‘ Mugwumps,” for they have written both 
music of the class that could be termed ‘‘ absolute’ music and 
also ** programme ” music; so, by appealing to their authorities, 
we should not gain much for our question. 
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Faust, and to me this picture conveyed absolutely noth- 
ing; for I saw only a lot of nude female figures flying 
in mid-air without any wings, in their midst a goat also 
flying without wings. In short, the whole picture was 
absolutely nonsensical and incongruous to me, and it 
was not until five years later, after I had read Goethe’s 
Faust, that it dawned upon me what that picture could 
have meant. A very similar experience I went through 
with the celebrated picture (I forget who painted it) of 
Queen Mary Stuart’s last moments. I saw a lady weep- 
ing, and surrounded by a great many other weeping 
women, and a somewhat elderly gentleman kneeling 
before her; and, while the coloring of the picture may 
have pleased my eyes, I failed utterly to understand 
what it was, because I was too young to understand 
anything about the hapless Queen of Scots. Now 
both these pictures contained human figures, which 
could be perfectly understood, and yet these pictures 
were a perfect blank to me. This seems to prove that 
we have to know what the artist meant to convey, in 
order to understand his work; we have to judge the 
work from the artist’s standpoint; and, if an art work 
tells the story which its title indicates, its merits depend 
entirely upon how well it tells it. 

Take Raff’s Forest Symphony as an example. Will 
it, after we know the title, lead our imagination into 
the forest, into forest lore? will it suggest to us the 
legend of the wild huntsman and his spectral retinue, 
the forest elves, and all the many characters connected 
with forest lore, by no other means than its title and 
music ? or will it fail to doit? Now, if anybody can 
hear the Forest Symphony, and be acquainted with its 
title, and say, after hearing it, that nothing of a sylvan 
nature has been suggested to his imagination and to his 
mind, then [ will admit that music does not describe. 
And if any one can hear the overture to the Flying 
Dutchman, and be acquainted with the title, and fail to 
experience in his imagination the sensations of the mari- 
time and the spectral, then music does not describe, and 
the “ programme” musicians are a set of chimera-hunters; 
but if the purposed suggestions come to our mind through 
these music pieces, or if the suggestions conveyed by 
the title of the piece are by the subsequent music in- 
tensified to such a degree as to assume definite forms, 
and cause us to lose ourselves, to live with them, to feel 
with them, then music does describe. And if it does, 
the description occupies itself, not with any particular 
moment, as a picture would, but with the emotional 
course of events, with the motion of the subject, showing 
it in all its moods, while the graphic arts show only one. 

This advantage of music over the graphic arts is coun- 
terbalanced by a lack of definiteness of outline ; but for 
the purely emotional phase with which music occupies 
itself the definiteness of outline is of no consequence. 
The absence of definite outline, however, has led to the 
argument that a music piece may describe something 
different to every hearer, but I meet that argument by 
what I said of the necessity of knowing the title; be- 
sides, the same argument can be brought to bear upon 
any book, any statue, any picture. What commentaries, 
and how many different ones have not been written on 
Goethe’s Faust, on Hamlet, on the Milo Venus, on the 
Angelus, by Millet—hundreds, if not thousands, of 
them! Does that not show that a book, a statue, a 
picture, may also mean something different to every be- 
holder? But what of it? ‘The circumstance that an 
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artistic illustration may fit more than one subject does 
not seem to me to be of any consequence at all. It 
seems simply to show the art work’s capability of stirring 
the imagination even beyond its purposed extent. Be- 
sides, we must not forget that music has at its disposal 
quite a number of expressicns which, by traditional use 
(hardly attributable to mere chance), have become defi- 
nite types—types of such force of characterization that 
the world has accepted them as such. I could show a 
goodly list of such types which even children understand 
instinctively, but the subject is too large to find a place 
here, and should be treated separately. 

To sum up:. Music describes as well as any other 
art, only that it has its own province of description, like 
any other art; and to demand of music a definite out- 
line of ‘‘ things” is as unfair as to demand the poetry of 
color from sculpture, or an eye-feast from literature. 
Each art has its domain of description, or suggestion, 
or utterance of emotion (whichever you prefer). If one 
and the same subject were given to a painter, a sculptor, 
a writer and a composer, each would describe that phase 
of it for which his peculiar art is best qualified; and the 
musician infringes upon no exclusive right of literature 
if he employs onomatopeeia with good taste and dignity 
in his description. But—and this is a big “ but ”—as to 
such a description as would instruct or inform the un- 
tutored (if such an intimation were lurking behind our 
harmless-looking question), there is no such thing in art, 
neither in literature nor in painting, and, of course, not 
in music either. Unless the language of art is learned, 
art will remain a blank; so will nature, countries, na- 
tions ; so will the Bible; so will all things that appeal 
to those qualities in humanity which lift it above the 
animal. Art is for the people—I thoroughly believe 
that—but so is literature, so is religion, so are good 
manners ; and the people seem to be satisfied that they 
have to learn good manners, to learn religion, to learn 
literature—but art? Why, they seem to expect art to 
fling itself wantonly at their necks, and, because it coyly 
refrains from doing so, they are disappointed, turn away, 
and, with some supposed witticism on their lips, buy a 
ticket to one of those inane shows which are known in 
this country under the far too dignified name of “ light 
opera ”—pretentious twaddle ! 





How Bulow Conducted an Orchestra 
Ese MATHIS....THE MusIcAL CourRiEk 

It is said that no one who ever saw Biilow at the 
conductor’s desk, controlling an orchestra as if it were 
a single instrument on which he himself was playing, 
could ever forget the influence of his wonderful person- 
ality. A Beethoven symphony conducted by Biilow 
was a revelation. His manner of conducting was in- 
imitable. With him everything was impulse, every 
movement a personality—the expression of a delicate 
sensibility ; and it was this that made the communica- 
tion of his purposes to the orchestra so effective. No 
one understood how to extract such a brilliance, such a 
fullness from his orchestra as Biilow did. The clear- 
ness and absolute precision of his rhythm were unsur- 
passed. His epigram, “In the beginning there was 
rhythm,” is notorious. No one could make his orches- 
tra speak with such passion. And the same works 
played the next day under another conductor were no 
longer the same things that they had been under the 
magic wand of the great leader. 








He had three rehearsals before each of the Philhar- 
monic concerts in Berlin, and none of these lasted less 
than three hours. Is there a Berliner who can forget 
his superb performance of the ninth symphony? On 
that occasion the chorus was sung by the comparatively 
small chorus of the Philharmonic. The chorus con- 
ductor was Herr Ochs, who carried on rehearsals with 
considerable care and attention. It was repeatedly 
given out that those altos and sopranos who could not 
sustain the E and A respectively in a particular passage 
were to be silent. I thought that we had done as much 
as could be done in the matter when, just before the 
last chorus rehearsal, Biilow entered and took up the 
baton. Of course everybody in the chorus did his best 
to satisfy the master, and the magnetic power—I might 
almost say the fluid that came from his baton—extracted 
from us its due measure of sound, But when he came 
to the critical passage (“ Such ihn iiber’m Sternenzelt— 
iiber Sternen muss er thronen ”’) his eyes shone, his body 
seemed to swell, the two arms stretched right out over 
us, vibrated, and compelled us to sustain the sound to 
a fullness that we had never dreamed possible. I shall 
never forget it—an intense palpitation of sound. The 
walls seemed to fade away, and the remark of Kniese 
came into my head: “ Beethoven hat es gesagt ; es muss 
ein Gott sein.” Which being translated is: Beethoven 
said it; it must be a God. 

In the Spring of 1888 a Philharmonic concert was 
given in commemoration of the then recent death of 
the Emperor William. The programme was exclusively 
devoted to works of a solemn character. Wagner’s 
Kaisermarsch was selected to conclude the celebration. 
The performance on this occasion was a non-choral 
one. Biilow was standing before his orchestra like a 
field-marshal, and conducted with passionate ardor. 
Suddenly, at the point where in the choral version the 
voices join in, just when the orchestra sustains an organ 
point, he turned round to the public, and, with a single 
slight movement of his baton, but in reality far more 
with the irresistible power of his eye, he bade the audi- 
ence rise. It was the work of a moment, but it was 
impossible to misunderstand the movement; and the 
whole audience immediately rose, and thousands of 
people, dressed in the national mourning, stood up mo- 
tionless, listening to the mighty wave of sound that 
rushed over them. It was a sign of homage to the 
great Emperor that gained additional effect from the 
sudden appeal made by the conductor. 





Building a Statue 

THE MECHANICAL PART....THE MONUMENT SCULPTOR 

After the artist has got a clear idea of the thing he is 
going to do, he makes a clay model or a “sketch or 
study figure,” commonly about two feet in height, which 
is formed in potter’s clay and enables the artist to 
experiment with the action and draping of the figure, as 
the parts can be readily bent and pushed about; for, 
however clearly the image may be defined in the mind, 
as the work progresses, modifications are suggested 
which tempt the artist to vary from the original concep- 
tion. This preliminary study may engage his attention 
through several months, as upon it depend the composi- 
tion and character of the*full-size statue. Having com- 
pleted the study figure, preparations are made for the 
larger work. We will assume that the statue is to be a 
male figure, of heroic size, standing in an easy, upright 
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posture and clothed with the ordinary male attire. A 
low, strongly constructed bench—known as a “banca ” 
—is placed in a proper relation to the lighting of the 
studio. Upon this bench a somewhat rude but care- 
fully constructed iron framework is erected, correspond- 
ing in its general features to the human skeleton and 
consisting of an iron standard firmly fastened to the 
top of the bench and long enough to reach the top of 
the breastbone. 

A piece of stout lead-pipe, long enough to nearly 
reach the crown of the head, is attached to the upper 
end of the standard, which enables the modeler to give 
the desired action to the head by bending the neck of 
the figure. A crosspiece of wood or iron is firmly 
fastened to the standard at the line of the shoulders, to 
either end of which is attached a piece of lead-pipe 
representing the bones of the arm. A similar crosspiece 
is placed at the line of the hips, to one end of which is 
attached a piece of lead-pipe, which serves as the bones 
of the leg, which may be slightly bent at the knee, and 
is also firmly fastened to the top of the bench, the iron 
standard, which is the main support of the figure, serving 
a similar purpose for the other limb. The lengths, 
positions and bendings of these several pieces must be 
determined with absolute accuracy to keep the metal 
within the outline of the figure and to avoid their inter- 
ference with the modeling of the surface parts. From 
all parts of the framework a large number of small 
wooden crosses are suspended by copper wire, which 
serve as supports to the mass of clay, which in its 
plastic state will settle and defeat the best efforts of the 
modeler. .The soft clay is now firmly packed with the 
hands around the various parts of the skeleton until the 
effigy begins to assume the proportions and outline of 
the human figure. The utmost care is required in plac- 
ing the shoulders, hips, knee joints and other salient 
points in their precise proper relation to each other; for 
not only the pose and proportions, but the success of 
the draping, depend upon accuracy in these particulars. 
The figure is first carefully modeled in a nude condition, 
and then the drapery is laid on fold by fold, all being 
carefully reproduced from the preliminary sketch model 
and improved by constant reference to real clothing 
worn by a living person employed for the purpose. 
During the progress of such a work, which may occupy 
the sculptor one or two years, the clay requires constant 
attention to avoid drying, settling and cracking, and is 
kept in proper condition by a judicious sprinkling of 
water several times each day and the immediate filling 
with fresh clay of every appearance of a crack, which 
might mar the work of years. 

As soon as the statue is completed in clay, and while 
yet in a plastic condition, a mould is made over it with 
plaster of paris in a manner that admits of its being 
lifted away from the clay model in sections of con- 
venient size. This process involves the destruction of 
the clay model, but a perfect matrix or mould is secured, 
into which fresh plaster is cast, and when this is suf- 
ficiently set the mould is chipped off with a chisel and 
mallet, leaving a perfect reproduction of the clay figure 
in pure white plaster. If the final work is to be in 
marble, the plaster cast is given over to an expert marble- 
worker, who by mechanical means reduces the block of 
marble to a facsimile of the plaster. If the statue is to 
be in bronze, the model is placed in the hands of the 
bronze-founders. 
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FACTS AND FIGURES: THE LITTLE ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


It is said that under the influence of hashiseh you 
know neither time nor space, and that if you have your 
thoughts on some place you have never seen, you ob- 
tain a clear and accurate image of it. 


Twenty lives lie between the Emperor of Germany 
and the British throne. 

The theory of evolution has revolutionized botany. 
We look now upon a flower, not as an independent 
creation, but as a form which began centuries ago in a 
more primitive outline, and has adapted its shape to the 
present. We look upon the flower from the point of 
view of structural botany, and then from that of the 
philosophical botany, or what we may call the Darwin- 
ian point of view. 

A gold-weighing machine in the Bank of England is 
so sensitive that a postage-stamp dropped on the scale 
will turn the index on the dial a distance of two inches. 

Diamonds may be black as well as white, and some 
are blue, red, brown, yellow, green, pink, and orange ; 
but there is no violet diamond, although, in addition to 
amethysts, there are sapphires, rubies, and garnets of 
that color. 

Placed end to end in a continuous line, the streets of 
London would extend from the Mansion House across 
the entire Continent of Europe and beyond the Ural 
Mountains into Asia. The number of inhabitants ex- 
ceeds the populations of Paris, Berlin, Vienna, and 
Rome put together. And yet London is one of the 
healthiest cities in the world. 

Texas will have no timber in fifteen years if the pres- 
ent rate of cutting one billion feet a year continues. 

The Kremlin at Moscow contains the crowns of Po- 
land, and all the other kingdoms and principalities which 
Russia has overthrown. 

The Russian courts have reversed the assumption of 
the American tribunals that when a husband and wife 
are drowned in the same disaster the wife dies first. 
The Russian doctors have testified unanimously that 
the man would be the first to die, because the woman is 
more agile and keeps herself longer above water. 

A writer in a Paris medical journal asserts that seden- 
tary occupations predispose to tuberculosis more than 
any others. Among English and Italian students, he 
asserts, 459 deaths out of 1,000 are due to this cause. 

The speed of the new British torpedo-boat, the Dar- 
ing, makes it the fastest boat afloat. It is nearly thirty- 
four miles an hour. The boat is 185 feet long. 

Statisticians agree, says the London ‘Times, that 
suicide is on the increase in all civilized nations. 

Camille Flammarion and three other French astrono- 
mers will make for the Paris exhibition in 1900 a model 
of the moon—a model on such an enormous scale that 
balloon journeys will be made around it. 

A single banyan-tree has been known to shelter seven 
thousand men at one time. 

The Government is testing a new plan for signaling 
at sea, which has already yielded remarkable results. It 
consists merely of an ordinary gong fastened to the bow 
of the ship below the water-line. ‘This acts as a trans- 





mitter, and the receivers are gongs of exactly similar 
tone and rate of vibration, one on each side of the ship 
below the water-line. ‘The receiving-gong will take up 
and reproduce the sound of the sending-gong from a 
long distance. Signals already have been clearly trans- 
mitted ten miles. 


There were fought two thousand two hundred and 
sixty-one engagements during the War of the Rebellion. 


A medical scientist states that dismal weather has a 
bad effect upon the reasoning powers as well as upon 
the spirits. He says the deductions made on cloudy 
days often prove to be faulty. 


Revelations of the Spectroscope——In ordinary chemi- 
cal analysis one-hundred-and-twentieth of a grain 
approaches very nearly the lowest limit of practical 
determination. ‘The spectroscope, however, is so sensi- 
tive that it can tell the presence of a substance when the 
quantity is nearly two million times less than this, or 
one two-hundred-and-forty-millionth of a grain. 


In proportion to the numbers engaged, Waterloo was 
the bloodiest battle of modern times. Over thirty-five 
per cent. of the men engaged were killed or wounded. 


Englishmen have submitted to the name of John 
Bull, as suited to the national character. A Scotsman 
is Sandy; the Irishman derives his name, Paddy, from 
his national patron saint; while an ancient nursery 
rhyme records the fact that Taffy was a Welshman. 
English sailors call the Frenchman, in contempt, Johnny 
Crapaud; but in France he is Jacques Bonhomme, or, 
as a bourgeois, Monsieur Prudhomme. Cousin Michel 
is the name by which the German is known to the Con- 
tinental nations. Mynheer sums up the Dutch; while 
the Switzer rejoices in the name of Colin Tampon. Don 
Whiskerandos is almost a national nickname for the 
Spaniards, dating from Elizabethan times. Italians are 
known as Lazzaroni, and Danes as Danskers. 


The roar of the lion can be heard farther than the 
sound of any other living creature. 


The Hotel des Invalides in Paris is a royal charity. 
Before the establishment of this institution, retired vete- 
rans of the French army received no pensions, but 
were granted permission to beg in the highways. At 
the Ho6tel, all veterans who have served their term in 
the army are supported in a style of simple elegance 
difficult to describe. 

The astonishing and inhuman possibility of building 
up living animals from parts of several animals has been 
demonstrated by Dr. C. Born, a German physiologist. 
The experiments were made with tadpoles and other 
larve of amphibians. Each of these were cut in two, 
and different parts were placed together in various ways, 
when some of them united, the hinder more readily than 
the fore parts. Two hinder parts, each with or without 
a heart, united in twenty-four hours, the monstrosity 
living and growing for a week or more. 


Cant, meaning mock humility, took its name from 
the Reverend Andrew Cant, minister of Pitsligo, in 
Aberdeenshire, who, during the time of the Covenanters, 
was famed for his whining and pretending fervor. 
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THE SKETCH-BOOK: CHARACTER IN OUTLINE 





Sherlock Holmes Americanized 
THE COLDSLAW DIAMOND ROBBERY.... MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 

For the nonce, Holmes was slighting his cocaine, and 
was joyously jabbing himself with morphine—his favor- 
ite seventy-per-cent. solution—when a knock came at 
the door; it was our landlady with the telegram. 
Holmes opened it and read it carefully. 

“‘H’m,” he said. ‘ What do you think of this, Wat- 
son 2?” 

I picked it up. ‘Come at once; we need you. 72 
Chinchbugge Place, S. W.,” I read. 

“« Why, it’s from Athelney Jones,” I remarked. 

“Just so,” said Holmes; “call a cab.” 

We were soon at the address given, 72 Chinchbugge 
Place, being the town-house of the dowager Countess of 
Coldslaw. It was an old-fashioned mansion, somewhat 
weather-beaten. The old hat stuffed in the broken pane 
in the drawing-room gave the place an air of unstudied 
artistic negligence, which we both remarked at the time. 

Athelney Jones met us at the door. He wore a 
troubled expression. ‘“ Here’s a pretty go, gentlemen,” 
was his greeting. ‘A forcible entrance has been made 
to Lady Coldslaw’s boudoir, and the famous Coldslaw 
diamonds are stolen.” 

Without a word Holmes drew out his pocket-lens and 
examined the atmosphere. ‘ The whole thing wears an 
air of mystery,” he said quietly. 

We then entered the house. 
completely prostrated and could not be seen. 
at once to the scene of the robbery. There was no sign 
of anything unusual in the boudoir, except that the 
windows and furniture had been smashed and the pic- 
tures had been removed from the walls. An attempt 
had been made by the thief to steal the wall-paper also. 
However, he had not succeeded. It had rained the 
night before, and muddy footprints led up to the escri- 
toire from which the jewels had been taken. A heavy 
smell of stale cigar smoke hung over the room. Aside 
from these hardly noticeable details, the despoiler had 
left no trace of his presence. 

In an instant Sherlock Holmes was down on his 
knees, examining the footprints with a stethoscope. 
“H’m!” he said; “so you can make nothing out of 
this, Jones?” 

“‘ No, sir,” answered the detective; “but I hope to; 
there’s a big reward.” 

“It’s all very semple, my good fellow,” said Holmes. 
“The robbery was committed at three o’clock this 
morning by a short, stout, middle-aged, henpecked 
man with a cast in his eye. His name is Smythe, and 
he lives at 239 Toff Terrace.” 

Jones fairly gasped. ‘“ What! Major Smythe, one 
of the highest thought-of and richest men in the city ?” 

“The same.” 

In half an hour we were at Smythe’s bedside. De- 
spite his protestations, he was pinioned and driven to 
prison. 

‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, Holmes,” said I, when we re- 
turned to our rooms, “ how did you solve the problem 
so quickly ?” 

“ Oh, it was easy, dead easy!” said he. ‘As soon as 
we entered the room I noticed the cigar smoke. It 


Lady Coldslaw was 
We went 


was cigar smoke from a cigar that had been given a 
husband by his wife. I could tell that, for I have made 
a study of cigar smoke. Any other but a henpecked 
man throws such cigars away. Then I could tell by the 
footprints that the man had had appendicitis. Now, no 
one but members of the ‘ 400’ have that. Who, then, 
was henpecked in the ‘ 400,’ and had had appendicitis 
recently? Why, Major Smythe, of course! He is 
middle-aged, stout, and has a cast in his eye.” 

I could not help but admiring my companion’s 
reasoning, and told him so. “ Well,” he said, “ it is very 
simple if you know how.” 

Thus ended the Coldslaw robbery, so far as we were 
concerned. 

It may be as well to add, however, that Jones’ arrant 
jealousy caused him to resort to the lowest trickery to 
throw discredit upon the discovery of my gifted friend. 
He allowed Major Smythe to prove a most conclusive 
alibi, and then meanly arrested a notorious burglar as 
the thief, on the flimsiest proof, and convicted him. 
This burglar had been caught while trying to pawn 
some diamonds that seemed to be a portion of the plun- 
der taken from 72 Chinchbugge Place. 

Of course, Jones got all the credit. I showed the 
newspaper accounts to Holmes. He only laughed, and 
said : “ You see how it is, Watson ; Scotland Yard, as 
usual, gets the glory.” As I perceived he was going to 
play Sweet Marie on his violin, I reached for the 
morphine myself. 





Where is Miss Adams? 
Haryot Hott CAHoon....NEwW YORK RECORDER 

Whether Miss Adams had been associated with her 
protégé in a former incarnation—whether her influence 
was of a merely prenatal order—whether she was a 
patroness saint or a fiend incarnate, or whether she was 
a lost soul seeking expression through the means of a 
friendly or a kindred spirit, must ever remain a psychic 
mystery. She may have been a guardian angel—no 
one knows. Whatever she may or may not have been, 
this humble tribute to her memory is offered now, 
because she seemed in a way to symbolize the hopes 
and aspirations whose protégés we are—you and I. 

Drabby was the village idiot. He was friendless and 
uncared for, and barefoot and buttonless, and tangled 
and unkempt; but his life was not without aim. Per- 
haps such concentration of purpose as he evinced in his 
short life of eight years is rare. There is no doubt 
about this point. A life of eight years devoted to a 
pilgrimage, a ceaseless, untiring, undaunted, always 
hopeful, never-wearying search—for Miss Adams was 
Drabby’s mission on earth. She was a will-o’-the-wisp, 
and Drabby pursued her with the same fixed, eager, 
earnest purpose as that with which Sir Lanfal sought 
the Holy Grail, or as we pursue the hopes that contin- 
ually evade us—the ephemeral hopes that keep us com- 
pany when we are alone—we who are not village idiots. 

Merely the child of the town—he was—and of a 
slatternly mother—a living evidence of the sin of the 
latter and a testimonial to the rarity of Christian charity 
in the former. I can see him now, although the mem- 
ory dates back to the days of my childhood, and he 
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seems in some way to be woven in the picture of the 
village in which we both lived; it was the same type of 
village which has made a picture in your own life, per- 
haps. The great trees bent fondly over the road 
toward each other in graceful salutation, and cast a 
shade over the village street—now and then over a 
modern sidewalk, more often over a primitive footpath. 
Everybody knew everybody, and so everybody knew 
Drabby. I can see him now, with his little, weak face, 
with its unlit eyes, as he wandered about the dusty 
streets in summer days, hopeless but not aimless. 

‘‘ Have you seen Miss Adams?” he asked of every 
man, woman and child he met. 

“Where is Miss Adams ?” 

“Who is Miss Adams?” 

It gave evidence of the only gleam of intelligence that 
lighted the brain of Drabby, and it made his life a con- 
stant torture. 

In the early morning he ran away from home, fasting 
and unclad, in order to begin his inquiries while the day 
was yet cool. ‘Have you seen Miss Adams?” he 
asked of the workmen and the milkmen and the early 
venders. He looked unceremoniously in at the kitchen 
doors, where housewives were preparing the breakfast to 
ask: “* Where’s Miss Adams ?” Perhaps some King’s 
Daughter gathered him in and bathed his poor little 
expressionless face and fed him, and then led him home 
by the hand, the while conversing about Miss Adams. 

At the noon hour, when the sun was at his zenith, 
pouring down his rays in a fury upon the parched earth, 
Drabby sought Miss Adams among the workmen who 
rested beneath the shade of a friendly tree. 

‘‘Where’s Miss Adams?” They knew the question 
well, and because they could not answer it, perhaps, they 
tossed him a piece of bread or a bit of meat. He never 
lingered longer, because he had no time to lose in his 
hopeful search. He looked for Miss Adams in among 
the daisies and the black-eyed susans and the wild car- 
rot that blossomed in the meadow, and perhaps he sought 
her at a lawn-féte or in the engine-house or down at the 
depot. He asked travellers as they stepped off the train 
if they had seen her, and he stood around with other street 
urchins who gathered curiously about the hearse when 
the village undertaker was conducting a funeral. Other 
urchins were inspired by idle curiosity, but he was look- 
ing for Miss Adams. He examined the coffin critically 
when it was brought out, eying it even suspiciously ; 
and he asked the pall-bearers if they knew Miss Adams, 
and he questioned the mourners as they passed out. 
The school children knew Drabby only tor evile him. 

On Sundays he joined the church-goers and ques- 
tioned them about her; and at night, when the bright 
light in the corner saloon attracted him thither, he sought 
her among the village drunkards. Sometimes they 
laughed at him, and now. and then, if an inebriate was 
in a specially maudlin condition, a kind hand would pat 
the little unkempt bare head, but more times he was 
cuffed and driven away ; and when the lamps began to 
die out in the village street he toiled wearily homeward 
to gain the needed rest that would enable him to prose- 
cute his search on the following day. He hung on gates 
and swung there, and peeped through fence-palings. 
He peered into wells and hung over cisterns, calling 
Miss Adams’ name in their cavernous depths, and the 
echo mocked him, and he went away and looked else- 
where. 
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The village dogs that barked at all humans on all oc- 
casions passed him by unnoticed. Even the dogs knew 
he was an idiot, and when he asked them about Miss 
Adams they walked away, nor deigned to notice him. 
When the matrons of the village walked abroad he fre- 
quently thrust his companionship upon them. Some- 
times he grasped the folds of their garments, and when 
they repulsed him he obeyed unwillingly, followed them 
up the streets, perhaps, or, walking by their sides like 
any ambitious cavalier, importuning and cross-question- 
ing them about Miss Adams. It mattered little that 
Drabby was only eight years old. The rule of concen- 
tration holds variously. Such concentration of purpose 
as characterized his little inane life brings rich harvests 
to children of larger growth. In him concentration 
yielded no fruits; neither does concentration always 
yield fruit, and sometimes, when it yields at all, it is but 
grudgingly. 

Of course, the little village idiot was a professional 
nuisance, and so, when one day he went down to the 
creek—you know a village creek—the same place where 
the children go to fish and to wade in with their little 
bare feet, and to swim in its deeper places and to float 
a raft—the coolest spot in the village; how the trees 
bend over it and mirror themselves in its surface—that 
is the spot where Drabby last sought Miss Adams, and, 
leaning over intently—eagerly—he fell in and was 
drowned. Of course, no one was sorry, and every one 
was relieved. ; 

I always like to think he found Miss Adams, and 
that, mayhap she called to him, and that the creek was 
only the door through which he entered to her—poor 
little, inane, industrious morsel of mental inanity! He 
was forgotten years and years ago, and perhaps I should 
never have thought to tell of him were it not for the fact 
that his search seems so symbolic of life and of hope in 
relation to life—of hopes that are our inheritance; hopes 
that sometimes seem to have so little foundation, but we 
cherish them as our dearest incentive and follow them 
as some will-o’-the wisp. 

Do we not rise early and start out in the cool of the 
day and believe and trust, and labor and wait, and then, 
when we are weary and footsore, how content we are to 
rest and dream! You know how it is. 

We may find Miss Adams just around that farther 
corner. She seems to evade us, but we must hasten on. 

Maybe we shall only find her in the deep, cool creek 
—who knows ? 


A Night Landing on the Mississippi 
HAMLIN GARLAND.... MIDLAND MONTHLY 

For an hour the slow-going motion of the boat has 
proceeded in comparative silence. The broad river, 
flowing between low banks under moveless sky, has 
fallen behind noiselessly and with a majesty of unruffled 
motion. 

The hoarse bellow of the engine announces the ap-' 
proach to a landing; far ahead in the darkness a lan- 
tern is swinging. 

The river utters a gentle, hushing sound now that the 
engine slows down. The dark shadows of the trees 
make the shore seem dangerously near. The boat forges 
ahead carefully, anxiously. The dim forms of the negro 
hands can be seen swarming forward on the lower deck. 

The boat is dark and silent now, with only its red 
and green side-lights shining. 








The bell sounds sharply, and the water roars as the 
larboard wheel backs water. 

“All forward there!” growls the mate. 
there! ” 

The bell sounds again, and as the great boat wheels 
the electric lamp flares out, and the low, abrupt mud 
bank of the river breaks out of darkness into light. 

Near by is an open warehouse door, wherein a couple 
of negro children are standing. Beyond, and a little 
nearer the dark forest, are a few stores. The light de- 
lineates them with great clearness. They stand out 
sharp as cardboard against the blackness. 

The station is a large, barn-like structure, and as the 
boat touches the bank the doors open and the station- 
agent runs out, lantern in hand. Children dance behind 
him, rejoicing like insects in the powerful light of the 
lamp. 

Loafers appear out of the darkness like flies. 
negroes caper elfishly, with their arms flying. 

The searching light of the ship’s head shows every 
detail with marvellous white and black distinctness— 
like an etching. The shadows of men are almost as full 
of life and weight as the living forms. 

“‘Stand by the head-line!” The mate uselessly im- 
precates, and the light changes from the masthead to the 
lamp which overhangs the dock and gangplank. 

The negroes gather along the boat’s rail with heavy 
rope in hand. 

“ Lower away, there! Lower-r-r!” 

The pulleys squawl as the gangplank swings down 
and out over the land. 

Some of the negroes rush out upon it, even as it 
swings high in the air. 

The light changes to the reflector once more, and the 
shore comes out again with vivid light. 

‘“‘ Lively now! Down, down with her!” foams the 
despot of the lower deck. 

The plank drops and a stream of black forms, rushing 
two and two in a peculiar dogged, swift, silent, machine- 
like trot, begins to flow from boat to land, and fastens 
itself upon a heap of sacks of grain. 

Their shadows mingle and mix fantastically with the 
shadows of ropes and spars and the edgeless mass of 
outlying darkness. They are but silhouettes as they cross 
the dull white of the gangplank. 

To and fro they jog with incredible celerity and 
silence. They have the action of bulldogs in battle. In 
the shake of their shoulders and the writhe of their 
powerful bodies is the motion of the slave. 

The porter stalks ashore with a trunk on his shoulder. 
He is followed by a young man. All the rest of the 
passengers stand to watch him. He is slender, and 
wears a wide white hat. 

The mate shouts to the “ mud-clerk,” whose clear, 
boyish voices replies : 

“ All done, sir!” 

“ Cast off that head-line!” 

The blacks rush swiftly along the shore. 

“« All aboard, now!” 

“ Go ahead on that capstan !” 

The pulleys begin their groans. 

“ Lively, everybody!” 

The hands stream in again over the rising gangplank. 
The light alternately flashes from the masthead and 
from the hanging-lamp. 

The engine begins to cough and to roar sullenly, as 


“ Lively 


Little 
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if reluctant to leave its rest. ‘The water hisses and cries 
out under the paddles. 

The huge mass moves backward from the shore, 
while the piercing light of the reflector attends the slen- 
der young man in his unhurried way. 

All stand to watch him as they put his trunk inside 
the warehouse door. The doors close, we hear him say 
“‘ good-night.” Still the ship’s light magnificently attends 
him. He walks with dignity and impressive grace, as 
though this path of light were his. due. 

We see him turn in at a small house, half hidden by 
magnificent trees. Itis a pleasant place, and we are 
pleased to see him safely stowed. He knocks upon the 
door—a slender, white-robed figure appears— 

The light snaps out and the end of the little drama is 
lost to us. The great vessel moves forward in the cool, 
gray mist, with steady, wheezing roar of effort. 





Joe’s Rascality 
GRANT ALLEN....CASSELL’S FAMILY MAGAZINE 

“Oh! the natives are a bad lot,” my planter friend 
remarked with expansive impartiality, ‘‘ and so are the 
Kanakas; there’s no trusting any of ’em. ‘They'll 
thieve, they'll lie, and they’ll do anything to spite you. 
We're obliged to be hard on them for our own protec- 
tion. If we weren’t, there’d be no getting along any- 
how in the colony.” 

“I’m sorry they’re so troublesome,” I said. “ But 
perhaps if you were to go in for treating them better, 
you’d find they’d improve a bit.” 

“ No, no!” the planter cried testily. ‘ Kanakas are 
Kanakas. They’re all incorrigible. Kindness is thrown 
away on them. Why, just to show you how untrust- 
worthy they are, I’ll tell you a little thing that happened 
once on our own place here in Southern Queensland. 
We had a Kanaka boy called Joe pottering about on the 
estate in the early days of the settlement, when we all 
undertook to disperse our own blacks and to do justice 
ourselves on our indentured laborers. You've heard of 
that man Harvey, who explored so much of the moun- 
tains in the interior? Well, one time Harvey was stop- 
ping with us, and he wanted to strike back behind the 
Darling Downs into New South Wales territory, It 
was about three weeks on foot to the nearest station in 
New South Wales inhabited by white people, and nobody 
but Joe knew the road over the hills—he’d been employed 
that way—so he volunteered to go as guide with Har- 
vey. He didn’t speak English, but he was a good’un 
at path-finding. So we let him go, putting Harvey in 
his hands, and making him understand we held him an- 
swerable for the white man’s safety.” 

“ How did you do that,” I asked, “if he spoke no 
English ?” 

“ Ah! but he understood a good bit,” the planter an- 
swered, “ especially if you swore at him; you don’t want 
many words in dealing with a Kanaka. Why, my father 
held his revolver to Joe’s head, and he said: ‘ Just you 
look here, Joe: you take this gentleman straight across 
to Whiteford’s. If you come back without a letter from 
Whiteford’s to say he’s got there safe, I blow your brains 
out. If you get to Whiteford’s without him, gentleman 
at Whiteford’s blow your brains out. Understand me, 
eh?’ And Joe grinned like a Cheshire cat, and an- 
swered: ‘ Ah, yes; me understandee, massa.’ ” 

“ That was simple,” I said, “ and no doubt effective.” 

“I believe you, indeed. But there’s no trusting a 


ve 
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Kanaka. The cool season was on, and going across the 
hills and sleeping in the open, Harvey had got an over- 
coat with him. It was a very smart overcoat—the sort 
of thing a fellow might have swelled about Bond Street 
in—and Joe admired it immensely. Like all Kanakas, 
he was as proud as a peacock and loved to strut about 
in European finery. He was always talking about this 
overcoat of Harvey’s, and trying to count up on his fin- 
gers and toes how many months he would have to save 
up his weekly wages to buy one like it. When Harvey 
was going away, my father called out after him: ‘ Be- 
ware of Joe, old man. ‘Take care he doesn’t murder 
you to get that overcoat.’ Harvey laughed and waved 
his hand, and Joe grinned and showed his teeth. A 
Kanaka will grin, you know, at the bare idea of killing 
you. 

‘“*T don’t know whether my father put it into Joe’s 
head or not; but anyhow, before the three weeks were 
over we were all surprised one fine day to see Joe come 
strutting back, all agog, to the plantation, and, if you’d 
believe it, wearing Harvey’s overcoat! It ought to have 
taken him six weeks at least to get to Whiteford’s and 
back. So we were naturally suspicious. ‘ Joe,’ says my 
father, ‘ you’ve murdered Mr. Harvey!’ Joe grins and 
struts about and shows off his overcoat, as cool as a cu- 
cumber. Well, we couldn’t stand that. ‘ Joe,’ says my 
father again, ‘we'll give you your fair chance. We'll 
wait till four weeks is out ’"—for it took a week by sea 
for letters to come from Whiteford’s—‘ and then, if we 
don’t hear Mr. Harvey has arrived, we'll try you 
and shoot you.’ Well, Kanakas are wonderful. Joe 
strutted and grinned, as pleased as ever. We waited 
the four weeks, and we kept him in safety. He never 
even tried to run away to the bush; he seemed to think 
it was all right, and we were only joking. He kept on 
with his little duties, and showed no sign of fear of his 
approaching doom. It seemed strange to us, even 
making all allowance for the reckless, devil-may-care 
peculiarities of the Kanakas, but there was no doubt he 
had murdered the explorer for the sake of the coveted 
overcoat. 

‘* When the four weeks were up, no letter came from 
Harvey. So my father had out Joe, and he, and my 
uncle, and Ferguson of the next estate sat as an informal 
court to try him. Joe seemed a good deal surprised and 
taken back at the proceedings ; he wanted to tell some 
cock-and-bull story in his broken English about how the 
coat ‘belong a me! Massa Harvey give it me.’ But 
white men’s lives must be respected, and my father 
wasn’t going to stand any nonsense. They found 


Joe guilty on circumstantial evidence, and sentenced 


him to be shot; and they took him out on the hill be- 
hind the house and shot him. I can see him still with 
his big eyes wide open, and a sort of wondering look in 
them, when they fastened his arms, as if he couldn’t 
understand what on earth they were doing it for. There 
- was really something quite pathetic and sad about him 
—that is to say, for a Kanaka.” 

‘“‘ And had he murdered Harvey? ” I asked, for I didn’t 
remember to have heard till that moment that the ex- 
plorer had met with so tragic an end. 

My planter’s face fell. 

‘Well, that’s just the odd part of it,” he answered 
slowly. “ Three days later a letter arrived from Harvey 
at Whiteford’s, saying Joe had taken him by a short cut 
through the hills, and he had met on the way a New 
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South Wales party with tents and a wagon. So he had 
sent Joe back, and made him happy with a present of his 
overcoat ; ‘and I hope,’ he said, ‘ he’s as pleased with it 
now as he was when I gave it him.’” 

“Then you’d murdered the poor fellow!” I exclaimed. 
“ He’d never done it! No wonder his big eyes of mute 
surprise still haunt you! ” 

“* Well, no; not quite that,” the planter said depre- 
catingly. ‘It was an error of judgment, you see; a 
miscarriage of justice; a regrettable incident. We 
thought at the time we were justified in shooting him.” 

** But you quoted this,” I cried, “ as an instance of 
the utter untrustworthiness of Kanakas! It seems to 
me it goes just the other way. The poor fellow was 
faithful and did what he could, and your father rewarded 
him for his pains by shooting him.” 

‘“* That’s just it,” the planter answered dryly. ‘“ That 
shows what an untrustworthy lot they are. Even when 
you get a decent one to deal with, they’re all so bad that 
you can’t believe him. You're driven to shoot an inno- 
cent man on suspicion. But poor Joe’s eyes were a 
sight. As long as I live I shall never forget them.” 





The Rescue from the Wreck 
A LIFE-SAVER’S HEROISM...... THE NEw YorK SUN 

A thrilling story of German heroism at sea, which 
goes far to offset some of the reports regarding the loss 
of the Elbe, comes from Schleswig-Holstein. One 
stormy morning last week a fishing village was awakened 
by a gunshot off the coast. Hastening to the beach, 
the people saw a ship wrecked on a reef a mile away. 
The crew were in the rigging. A lifeboat was run out, 
but Harro, the leader of the crew, was absent. 

Eight men, however, rowed out to the wreck. The 
crew were got into the lifeboat, with the exception of 
one who was lashed high up ona mast. He was half 
frozen, and as the storm was increasing and the life- 
boat overloaded it was decided that he could not be 
taken off. When the lifeboat returned to the shore 
Harro had arrived. He asked whether every one had 
been saved, and was told that one remained. 

* T will fetch him,” said Harro. “ Will you go with 
me ?” 

The men refused, saying that it was impossible. 

“ Then I will go alone,” cried Harro, and sprang into 
the lifeboat. At this moment his mother came running 
down and begged him not to venture out, reminding him 
that both his father and his brother Uwe had been 
drowned. Uwe was his youngest brother, and as he 
had not been heard from for years he was supposed to 
be dead. 

“ For love of me,” Harro’s mother begged, “ don’t 
go!” 

“But the man on the mast!” exclaimed Harro. 
‘“ Are you sure he has no mother to mourn his 
death ?” 

Harro’s mother said no more, and her son and four 
other men set out for the wreck, which was now quite 
under water. The waves were so furious that it was 
difficult to approach. At last the lifeboat reached it, 
and Harro climbed the mast and fetched the half-frozen 
man down. He was laid in the bottom of the lifeboat, 
and Harro bent over him and remained so until. the 
boat was so near shore that his voice could be heard. 
Then he waved his cap and shouted : 

“Tell my mother we have saved Uwe!” 








Da 6808 ..60.0:000000008 Rev. John Legge.......-+++++ Outlook 
It’s hard to live a saint on whey, 
When sinners drink the cream ; 
It’s hard to be a middlin’ man, 
When a great man ye might seem. 


It’s hard to lift your hat to him 
Ye ken to be a rogue ; 

It’s hard to gie a doonricht ‘‘no” 
To what is maist in vogue. 


It’s hard to speak the truth when lies 
Would earn you power and place; 
When Providence gies scanty fare, 
To say a hearty grace. 
It’s hard to be an honest man, 
When rascals rule the roast ; 
It’s hard to make self-sacrifice, 
And yet to make no boast. 


It’s hard to hear long-winded men 
Hold forth your own conviction, 

And not, in sheer disgust, at last, 
To give it contradiction. 

It’s hard to see mere money-bags 
Take precedence of brains ; 

To find broadcloth will win a place 
That broad sense never gains. 


It’s hard to hear some preachers ban 
’Gainst worldiness and wine, 

When a’ the time, ye brawly ken, 
They’re o’ anither min’. 

It’s hard to be a man ata’, 
And waur to be a woman, 

But things will maybe tak’ a turn, 
So better days are comin’. 


Mos’ Henrique's Garden..... Agnes E. Mitchell..... Chicago Record 
One time, somewhah er-long ’bout Aprile, 
Leas’ways, I min, ’t’iz bilin’ hot, 
Er mebby Mahch, long todes de aindin’, 
Er whe’r—declah, I’ze done fo’got ! 
Ou’ Mos’ ’Rigue up an’ tuck er notion 
He’z gwine bloom out a fahmah boy, 
’N’ ole Mis’ Nancy she dat tickled 
She jes’ pat jubah in ’er joy. 
Troof tole, Mos’ ’Rique hain’t ’tall a-hankerin’, 
Heap dr uddah ha’nt de Pickayune 
Hahpoonin’ crawfish, elst a-chasin’ 
Lak Nick, er wile tuck er coon. 
Dat boy kin b’ar raight smaht o’ idlin’, 
Yet he ain’t min’er leetle wuck, 
Kaze now he gwine be richer ’n Crismus, 
’N’ he takes lak mad t’ de g’yahden truck. 
Mis’ Nancy she’z er-gittin’ anxioust 
Erbout de naix yur’s vegatal seeds, 
So she.sets off ow’ mahket g’yahdener 
Ter spadin’ beds an’ pullin’ weeds. 
An’ he fall to lak cotton pickin’, 
A-reddin’ up to git things clur 
Fo’ t’ set de roots ’at’s been er-growin 
Sence frum de tahnin’ ob de yur. 


She sen’s ’em up by pickaninny, 
Sayin’ ter set ’em in a row, 

Trompin’ de arf down fum an’ stiddy 
Ahter hillin’ wid de hoe. 

Bymeby, all’s still ez de’f up yandah, 
’N’ ole mistiss ’cide ter go an’ see, 
*N’ I seen ’er flop down wid ’er pahsawl 

’N’ big sunbunnit on ’er knee. 
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She sot dah, back ’n’ fawd a-rockin’, 
An’ cletchin’ at de roots 0’ grass, 
’N’ I says, says I: ‘*Ole Mandy, scattah, 
Fo’ sump’n ’gin ter come ter pass!” 
An’ dah’s ole mis’, dead tiahed a-laffin’, 
*N’ no wonnah, seein’ whut wuz dah, 
Dah’s cabbetch, k’yorrets, beets an’ tunnups— 
Dey roots er-wigglin’ in de ah! 


Dat boy done sot ’em downside up’ards, 
Dey green shoots bay-id in de groun’ 

An’ Mos’ ’Rique—s’pose he gawn er-fishin’, 
Leas’ways he ain’t come nowhah roun’. 

Bimeby, ole mulb’ry’s full o’ brackbirds, 
A-talkin’ big, shakin’ dey haids, 

An’ dem an’ me an’ Mos’ ’Rique’s mammy 

Jes’ laffed a hour by de g’yahden baids. 





Watchin’ the Sparkin’...Fred. Emerson Brooks...Old Ace (Cassel Pub. Co.) 


Say, Jim, ye wanter see the fun? 
Jemimy’s sparkin’s jess begun ! 
Git deown—this box won’t hold but one 
Fer peekin’ through the winder ! 
Yeou stay down thar jess whar ye be ; 
I’ll tell ye all thar is to see; 
Then you'll enjoy it well as me; 
An deon’t yeou try to hinder! 


That teacher is the dumbdest goose 
That Cupid ever turned eout loose; 
His learnin’ hain’t no sort o’ use 

In sparkin’ our Jemimy ! 
Though peekin’s ’ginst the golden reule, 
He told us t’other day in scheool 
To watch him close; so git a steool 

An’ stand up here close by me. 


Neow he’s got suthin’ in his head 

That somehow ruther’s gotter be said ; 

Keeps hitchin’ up, an’ blushin’ red, 
With one leg over t’other. 

He wants to do the thing up breown, 

Wall, he’s the biggest gawk in teown: 

Showin’ her pictur’s upside deown ; 
An’ she don’t know it nuther ! 


He’s got his arm areound her chair, 

And wonders if she’ll leave it there. 

But she looks like she didn’t care! 
I’ll bet he’s goin’ to kiss ’er : 

He’s gittin’ closer to her face, 

An’ pickin’ out the softest place, 

An’ sort o’ measurin’ off the space, 
Jess so as not to miss ’er. 


If she’d git mad, an’ box his ear, 
’Twould knock his plans clean out o’ gear, 
An’ set him back another year ; 
But she hain’t goin’ to do it: 
She thinks the teacher’s jess tip-top, 
An’ she won’t let no chances drop ; 
If ever he sets in to pop, 
She’s goin’ to pull him through it! 


I gum! an’ if he ain’t the wust ! 
Waitin’ for her to kiss him fust ! 
He’s goin’ to do it neow or bu’st ; 
He’s makin’ preparation ! 
Neow watch him steppin’ on her toes— 
That’s jess to keep her deown, I s’pose. 
Wall, thar, he’s kissed her on her nose ! 
So much fer edecation ! 
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Rations in Various Armies 
THE ALLOWANCES OF Foop....NEw YorK SUN 

In the present contest between the Japanese and the 
Chinese troops, the question of rations figures greatly 
to the benefit of the Japanese soldiers. They are well 
fed, whereas the Chinese, from all accounts, are insuffi- 
ciently nourished, and in poor physical condition, there- 
fore, to cope with their victorious, opponents. The 
staple article of diet of the Japanese soldiers is rice, but 
they have also canned meat, vegetables, and fish in 
abundance, and consume almost as much meat per 
capita on march as do European soldiers. The daily 
allowance of meat, fresh or canned, to Japanese sol- 
diers is seven ounces. The American standard is 
twenty ounces, while European armies have daily 
allowances of meat as follows: Russian, sixteen 
ounces; English, twelve; Italian, eleven; French, Bel- 
gian, Turkish, and German, nine; Austrian and Spanish, 
eight. 

The daily allowance of bread is highest among the 
Austrian troops, who receive thirty-two ounces, and 
lowest among the English troops, who get sixteen 
ounces. In the United States army, the French army, 
and the Italian army the allowance is twenty-two 
ounces. In the German army it is twenty-eight; in the 
Russian seventeen. All modern soldiers, except the 
Russians, have a daily allowance of rice. The Ameri- 
can soldier stands at the head of all others in respect of 
the amount of coffee—ten ounces a week. The English, 
French, Italian, and German soldiers get four ounces ; 
the Spanish three. Tea is supplied to the Russian sol- 
diers. A special allowance of sugar is made to German 
and English soldiers, of wine to French and Italian sol- 
diers, and of fish—three pounds a week—to Spanish 
soldiers. The American army is the only one in the 
commissariat of which beans are an article of diet. 

The rations of a soldier in the United States army 
are very liberal. They consist of a daily allowance of 
twenty ounces of pork, bacon, salt beef or canned beef, 
and eighteen ounces of soft bread or flour. In place of 
the bread, the American may have twenty ounces of 
corn meal. For every 100 men there is a daily allow- 
ance of fifteen pounds of beans, eight pounds of coffee, 
fifteen pounds of sugar, one quart of vinegar, four 
pounds of soap, four pounds of salt, four ounces of 
pepper, and one pound and a half of candles. ‘The 
matter has not been put to a practical test of late years, 
but it is believed that the expense of the transportation 
of soldiers’ rations is now materially less than before the 
extension of the canning industry, and soldiers who 
were dependent on salt fish and meat can now be as 
well supplied on march with provisions as in garrison. 
. It is the opinion of military authorities that this improve- 
ment, apart from the greatly reduced expense, will, at 
the next war between modernized soldiers, manifest itself 
in improved fighting qualities. 

What French military leaders call the morale of an 
army is very largely dependent upon the condition of 
the troops consequent upon adequate or insufficient 
rations. One objection to the general use of a meat 
diet for soldiers is set forth by army surgeons, who say 
that it increases the number of fatalities consequent 


upon gunshot wounds or accidents in the field, whereas 
the number of deaths among soldiers who are vegeta- 
rians is decidedly less. This applies particularly to 
Asiatic troops and especially to the East Indian sol- 
diers, who form a part of the British army in India. 
The Russian soldiers have a large allowance of vege- 
tables—thirty-six ounces a week. 

The soldiers of all countries where rations are regu- 
larly given have not only their likes, but their dislikes 
as well. French soldiers do not take kindly to veal, 
English soldiers to pork, and Japanese soldiers seem to 
have a natural antipathy to mutton. Sailors eat more 
meat than do soldiers and, proportionately, less vege- 
tables. The weekly rations of English sailors are 
nearly twice as great as those of English soldiers. 
French sailors have a weekly allowance of 200 ounces 
of bread, 120 ounces of wine, 85 ounces of meat, and 
45 ounces of vegetables. American sailors, when there 
are any, get more meat than American soldiers, and the 
condition of their service is such that they seem to 
require more. 

The popular theory that any man who has the strength 
to lift a gun and the skill to aim it directly at an enemy 
is good enough for a soldier, is fallacious, as the rec- 
ords of the recent battles between the Japanese and the 
Chinese show clearly. The Japanese soldiers are, for 
the most part, in good physical condition, capably led, 
sufficiently nourished, thoroughly drilled, and familiar 
with the conditions of modern warfare, whereas the 
Chinese soldiers are an organized mob, suffering while 
on march from a shortage of provisions, which is due, 
in part, to the cupidity of army contractors acting in 
concert with corrupt Chinese officials. 





Charts for the Kitchen 
UNCLE Sam’s Foop Tips......NEw YORK SuN 

There are three charts hanging in the office of Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Morton, covered with black, red, 
blue, yellow, and green lines, and at the end of each 
bunch of lines are familiar names, such as beefsteak, 
mutton chops, milk, oysters, codfish, salted mackerel, 
roastbeef, veal, pork, bacon, ham, eggs, bread and dif- 
ferent kinds of vegetables. The Secretary says that a 
man who will steer his kitchen by these charts can get 
the best of food and the largest amount of benefit from 
it with the smallest expenditure of money, and that is a 
practical lesson which he wants to teach the working 
people of the United States. A negative hobby of 
Secretary Morton is paternalism. He holds that the 
Government has no right to do for any citizen what the 
citizen ought to do for himself, but he makes an excep- 
tion in the case of great scientific and economic lessons 
which will benefit the people, add value to their labor 
and increase their wealth and welfare. Congress made 
an appropriation last year to pay for an investigation of 
foods—only $10,000, for some preliminary experiments 
to determine the amount of nutrition in the different 
kinds of things we eat compared with the quantity and 
cost. ‘The pending Appropriation bill contains an item 
of asimilar amount for the same purpose, and there is 
little doubt that the bill will pass with that provision in 
it. The idea is to disseminate useful information ; to 
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teach the people economy in food; to tell them how 
they can get the greatest amount of nourishment for the 
least money; to prepare dietaries or bills of fare for 
healthy and economic rations, and to instruct the people 
what food a man who works in a foundry or a rolling- 
mill should eat and what should be given to a seam- 
stress. 

Prof. Atwater, of Wesleyan University, Middletown, 
Conn., who has given the subject a great deal of study, 
was engaged as special agent to take charge of the in- 
vestigation, and he has produced a series of charts that 
give the facts in such a form that an ordinary housewife 
can grasp them and act accordingly. The first chart 
begins with meat, like beef, mutton, pork, codfish, etc., 
and follows down to bread, milk, vegetables, sugar, etc. 
Colored spaces are used to indicate the ingredients and 
the degree of nutrition in each of these kinds of food, so 
that a man by studying the chart and carrying in his 
mind the meaning of the different colors, can readily see 
the effect of the use of each kind of food upon the 
human body. “Yor example, it is shown that round 
steaks will produce the most strength; that the sirloin 
has the most potential energy, as it is called, because it 
contains more fat, and fat produces heat and warms the 
body and gives the most force. It shows, too, that of 
all the cereals oatmeal gives the most energy, although 
there is a prevailing opinion that beans are superior in 
this respect. 

The second chart shows the pecuniary economy of 
food. The amount of actually nutritious matter ob- 
tained in the different articles of food is given with 
twenty-five cents as a standard. AA list of the principal 
food products, with the price per pound, is shown, while 
in another column the amount that can be purchased 
for twenty-five cents is given. In the third column is 
the amount of tissue, muscle, and energy that is con- 
tained in twenty-five cents’ worth of each article. 
Twenty-five cents’ worth of round steak, for example, 
will furnish more energy than can be had in any other 
food. Salt pork will produce more heat, however, and 
is a good diet for a laboring man in a cold climate. 
Oysters have very little nutrition, and the chart shows 
that twenty-five cents spent for oysters is the most profit- 
less food investment possible. The same amount of 
money spend in milk or eggs will give several times as 
much nutrition, and it is a curious fact that the old- 
fashioned codfish-ball is the ideal food for the ordinary 
workingman, because it contains just enough nutrition, 
just enough fat, and just enough of all the other kinds 
of necessary food materials. 

The third table is more complicated, and deals with 
diets and dietary standards, showing the quantity of 
nutrients needed in food for man per day. Professor 
Atwater says that each one of the calculations is based 
upon actual facts reported to him by responsible author- 
ities. The food each day was weighed and analyzed, 
and the results are grouped together. A full report of 
the experiments will be published in pamphlet form 
when the charts are finally ready. This chart shows 
that the German government feeds its soldiers on the 
most scientific and economical basis, although the 
United States spends a great deal more money for the 
same purpose. ‘The chart also shows that the working- 
man of the United States is very extravagant, and wastes 
a great deal of money in food that he might save by a 
careful study of his diet. This fact, it is claimed, 
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demonstrates the usefulness and value of these investi- 
gations, which Secretary Morton says are but the be- 
ginning of a campaign of education for the people. 
He proposes to require the experimental stations of the 
Agricultural Department to assist in the prosecution of 
this work, and will probably establish food laboratories. 
He desires to carry out the idea of the scientific selec- 
tion of food for the human being, which he considers 
quite as important as the scientific cultivation of vege- 
tables and plants, and thinks there is as much reason 
for feeding a man scientifically as there is for feeding 
animals by given rules. Such food is given a cow as 
will produce milk, and such food as will produce mus- 
cle is given an ox, and the Secretary intends to extend 
the education to man. 





At an English Dinner 
PAST AND PRESENT....THE LONDON QUEEN 

As a matter of fact, startling though the proposition 
may sound, it is safe to assert that only a very small 
percentage of the inhabitants of London dine in the 
true sense of the term. Years ago we went in for “ the 
good old English food”—roast meat, whether prime 
beef or four-year-old mutton, roasted as it was held only 
an English cook could roast; fish carefully boiled in 
plain salted water, with the national melted butter and 
the sauce cruet for accompaniment; vegetables inno- 
cent of everything but salted water; a rich mass of 
cheese, eggs, cream, etc., disguised under a diversity of 
names, and always plentifully seasoned with what was 
then called Kyan pepper; and a variety of sweets of— 
to present tastes—alarming solidity and richness, and 
there, with the addition of “ pippins and cheese,” behold 
the Englishman’s banquet. 

When the close of the Napoleonic wars set Britons 
free once more to travel, the maccaroni and the dandy 
brought back with them ideas which did not fit in with 
the style of the “good old English gentlemen, all of the 
olden time;” they had acquired a taste for “ kickshaws 
and fricasseys,” which became indispensable at the 
tables of the cultured and refined. ‘Then, after the 
Crimean War, we borrowed what, from compliment 
probably, we choose to call the Russian dinner, in 
which the good old English dishes we really could cook 
properly were supplanted by awful “ongtrays” from the 
pastrycook round the corner, in the style rendered 
familiar by a certain W. M. Thackeray. At last the 
worm turned, and, educated by the club chefs, men 
began to demand in their own homes something more 
nearly like what they got abroad; and then came the 
era of intelligent gastronomy, when we flattered our- 
selves that we were really beginning to understand the 
dainty gourmetterie so long the pride of our neighbors 
outre-mer. 

Cooking has improved doubtless enormously of late 
years, and we all pay an amount of attention to our 
food that would, a generation or so ago, have seemed 
little short of wicked. At the same time, it is a ques- 
tion if we are really coming nearer the ideal we profess 
to be straining after. Even where the cqoking is good, 
the arrangement of the table—the menu, in short— 
leaves a good deal to be desired. It is no doubta 
fearful accusation to bring, but the fact remains that in 
too many cases vulgarity is the besetting sin of our 
gastronomy. From not caring—or, at least, caring but 
little—for the appearance of our dishes, we have now 
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come to a love of ornament for sheer ornament’s sake 
that threatens to overwhelm our growing taste for 
culinary perfection. Talk of gilding refined gold and 
painting the lily! We do worse: we choose material of 
the finest, and are not content till we have so overladen 
its natural flavor with extraneous adjuncts, that it taxes 
the palate of the connoisseur to tell what the original 
taste could have been. Expense, quantity, ornament, 
and unexpectedness are the desiderata to which every- 
thing is sacrificed; so long as we get strawberries 
months before we can hope for the sun that should 
ripen them, or have dishes so brand-new and so extra- 
ordinary that no one has ever seen or heard of them 
before, we are satisfied. 

Now, the essence of a well-chosen menu is that it 
should so harmonize that the separate parts form but 
one dainty whole, every article being of the best, and so 
cooked as to give each dish its utmost value. If this 
be granted, we have at once put out of court the modern 
“ feed,” as it is often called with unconscious condemna- 
tion. Fruit, etc., out of season has never reached its 
full flavor; it is, therefore, not perfect. Over-orna- 
mentation has chilled the sauce, and, indeed, the sub- 
stance of the plates, which depend for their success on 
their being placed before the consumer piping hot. 
Consequently, they are not perfect. The number of 
dishes has rendered the possibility of distinction in the 
sauces unattainable; the cook has had so much on her 
mind, and on her range, that each has suffered; and 
even if only to a small extent, still the fact remains they 
are none individually perfect. Now, the greatest sin- 
ners in this way are women. Very few are naturally 
gastronomically gifted. As long as “the things look 
right,” to use their phrase, they are content, and as 
long as the dainty menu-cards are properly laden with 
unintelligible French names they are quite satisfied: in 
fact, they enjoy the very same delight that animates the 
wee maid who sets out for her ‘dollies” a magnificent 
banquet of most appetizing (wooden) delicacies. Now, 
if we were like the dollies, this would be all very well; 
but we want food as well as appearance, and then 
comes the disillusion. The consommé is either stone- 
cold or impossible from the quantity of cayenne and 
the inevitable Worcester sauce added just at the last 
“to bring up the flavor.” The fish suffers in precisely 
the same way, and so it goes on through the dinner. 

Now, consider the difference. You intend giving a 
nice little dinner. So you sit down and take solemn 
council with your cookery-book and the almanac, and 
thus settle your dinner. Soup? Yes, for a spoonful 
of really fire-hot, delicately flavored soup is a patent 
apéritif. Fish goes without saying. Then, as the men 
of the party have been hunting or otherwise engaged 
out of doors during the day, they are hungry, so we will 
adopt the French plan, and give them a comfortable 
solid dish to satisfy the first sharpness of their appetites, 
and leave them at leisure to enjoy the dainty confection 
of the entrée, which, out of consideration to the cook, 
shall be chaufroix. Then game is at itsbest now, so can- 
not be neglected. Again, the master of the house is 
particular in the matter of vegetables, so a delicate vege- 
table entremet is de rigueur. Next follows the iced 
soufflé or mousse; lastly, the tiny “devil” or other 
savory, which will allow your guests to appreciate your 
husband’s claret ; and then, last of all, the fruit, and its 
successor, the café noir. 
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Now, there is your dinner blocked out. Soup, fish, 
relevé (not necessarily a joint, by any means), an en- 
trée, a rét, a vegetable, a sweet and a savory, and there 
you are. Soup, clear, of course; what garnish? A 
royale, perhaps, for the custard can be made, like the 
soup, early in the day, and while the former is heating 
in the bainmarie the latter can be heated by rinsing it, 
when cut into dice, in a hot soup or water; for the fish, 
let us say filets of sole with a chauron or a cardinal 
sauce; a chateaubriand aux pommes soufflés, a delicate 
chaufroix 4 la l’Américaine; a roast grouse, or pheasant 
au cresson; tomates aux champignons (a pretty little 
dish of mince mushrooms, etc., arranged in baked to- 
matoes), for the vegetable entremet ; while mousse & la 
Japonaise and pailles Parmesan au paprika (cheese 
straws strongly flavored with coralline pepper) round oft 
an appetizing little menu that, with the exception of the 
ice, should be well within the capabilities of a really 
good plain cook. But how often do we sit down to 
such a meal? Is not the ordinary line two soups, one 
a white paste, disguised under an impossible foreign 
name, the other a tepid blackish-brown liquid, very evi- 
dently owing what flavor and heat it possesses to the 
cruet-stand? A huge morsel or fish, probably deprived 
of any taste it may originally have had by an overlong 
immersion in plain water and accompanied by a thick, 
highly flavored sauce that is almost a dinner in itself; 
then two dishes, which are either an incarnation of 
dyspepsia or so manifestly extraneously perfect as to still 
more throw up the careless coarseness of the rest of the 
menu. ‘Then follows a joint of some sort—baked, alas! 
the while—(for “ ranges” have mostly deprived us of 
our one native culinary talent, roasting) with two dishes 
of vegetables 4 l’eau (add nothing else, worse luck! ), 
while an extraordinary chaufroix of lobster, foie gras, 
or prawns, or some other unwarrantable delicacy, a mass 
of indigestible ornament, boldly proclaims itself the réot 
in defiance of language, to be followed with sweets stiff 
with gelatine and colored out of nature, a blend of every 
kind of incongruous spice and liqueur. 





The Preservation of Foods 

SCIENCE AND THE Foop PROBLEM......THE OUTLOOK 

The great advance in the preservation of foods is per- 
haps most clearly shown in a recent article in a French 
magazine. ‘The article discusses the preserving of pro- 
visions from the military standpoint. It states that 
40,000 rations of vegetables can be stored in a cubic 
space of forty inches each way ; that millions of rations 
of solid soups and preserved meats are continually 
stored in Paris, while the quantity of flour and biscuit 
is fabulous. Milk, during the last siege of Paris, was 
worth its weight in gold. Now the method of “ Pas- 
teurizing” milk and putting it in hermetically sealed 
cans is found to preserve milk indefinitely, and insures 
against suffering those classes of the community that 
suffer most from scarcity of milk—the feeble, aged, and 
infants. Compressed fodder and the silo system are 
the safeguards used by the Government to protect ani- 
mals in case of siege, while an enormous cold-storage 
warehouse at La Vilette insures fresh meats for a long 
period. The application of science to the food prob- 
lem has reduced the perplexities of families living on 
small incomes, but it may force a complete change in 
military manceuvres, starvation of the besieged being 
made almost impossible. 
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Argon, the New Element 
LoRD RAYLEIGH’s DISCOVERY....THE ACADEMY 

January 31, 1895, will prove a memorable day in the 
annals of scientific progress. The large theatre of Lon- 
don University was filled with an expectant and dis- 
tinguished audience when, at 4:30, the historic mace of 
the Royal Society was placed on the table, and the 
President and Secretaries took their seats behind it. 
Three papers on a single subject were to be read and 
discussed. The discovery to which they referred had, 
indeed, been announced last summer at the meeting of 
the British Association, but further and more exact 
details were eagerly awaited. These were now furnished 
in the paper by Lord Rayleigh and Prof. Ramsay, 
which was supplemented by Mr. W. Crooke’s account 
of the spectra of the new gas, and by the story of its 
liquefaction and solidification, as told by Prof. Ols- 
zewski of Cracow. 

It was the occurrence of an apparently insignificant 
difference in density in nitrogen from different sources 
which originated the discovery of a new constituent in 
the atmosphere, for Lord Rayleigh found that nitro- 
gen eliminated from chemical compounds was lighter 
than nitrogen prepared from atmospheric air by the 
removal of its other known components. The difference 
was slight, the weights of equal volumes standing in the 
ratio 230: 231; but there it was, and in many com- 
parative experiments it proved to be invariable. Sug- 
gested explanations of this difference had to be dismissed 
one after another, until it became evident that the 
purest nitrogen from atmospheric air was a mixture of 
what may be -called true nitrogen with another and 
heavier gas. This mixture was then submitted to two 
distinct methods of treatment, by each of which the true 
nitrogen present was removed in the form of compounds. 
Lord Rayleigh and Prof. Ramsay found in this way that 
there remained an unattackable and irreducible residuum, 
heavier tnan true nitrogen in the ratio 19.9:14. This 
inert gas had, it seems, been obtained so long ago as 1785 
by Cavendish, who was not disinclined to admit that a 
very small part (not more than 1-120 of the “ phlogisti- 
cated air”) (=nitrogen) of our atmosphere might differ 
from the rest, and could not be reduced to nitrous acid. 

The nature of this heavy gas had next to be deter- 
mined. From the methods by which it had been isolated, 
it was evident that it could not be, and could not con- 
tain, any of the known elements. It might be a new 
element, or a mixture of new elements, or possibly, but 
not probably, a compound of two new elements. No 
argument can be drawn from its chemical properties, 
for it has none: none, at least, save inertness has been 
as yet revealed. But the balance of evidence derived 
from its physical behavior inclines in favor of the theory 
that argon is a simple elementary body. ‘There is a 
definiteness, a consistency, and a constancy in its char- 
acters which seems to connote an element—as the term 
element is now understood. It would be strange, in- 
deed, were argon to consist of two kinds of matter, 
endowed with equal inertness, equal solubility in water 
and equal resistance to the heroic methods of purifica- 
tion adopted in its isolation. ‘True, argon possesses two 
spectra, conveniently named the “red” and the “ blue,” 


two bright-line spectra, obtainable under different con- 
ditions of pressure and electric current ; but the same 
statement may be made with regard to other gases, as 
to the elementary nature of which no doubt has yet 
been raised. Again, in experiments on the velocity of 
sound in argon, it was found that it gave the ratio of 
1:63 between the specific heat at constant pressure and 
the specific heat at constant volume. This result tends 
to indicate a monatomic gas, and is parallel to that 
obtained with mercury vapor. 

In the immense diagram (nearly forty feet in length) 
of the two spectra of argon, exhibited on January 31st, 
no less than 199 lines were laid down. Of these, 119 
belonged to the “blue” spectrum and eighty to the 
“red.” There were twenty-six lines common to the 
two spectra, but these were probably due to the imper- 
fect separation of the two. Mr. Cooke assured the 
meeting that each line was laid down with an accuracy 
in position of one millimetre, and that there were no 
lines common to the sharp-line spectrum of nitrogen 
and to the spectra of argon. 

The data for the discussion of the atomic weight of 
argon, assuming it to consist of a single element, are 
extremely meagre. With an atomic value of 19.9, argon 
might find a place between fluorine and sodium in the 
periodic sequence of the elements; but if it be a mona- 
tomic gas, its atomic weight must be doubled, and its 
position would lie between potassium and calcium. 
The ascertained constants of argon, not previously 
given in this brief note, may be thus summarized: It 
dissolves in water under the ordinary pressure and at a 
temperature of 14° C., in the proportion of four volumes 
to 100. Its boiling point is — 187°, and its freezing 
point — 180°.6, under the ordinary atmospheric pres- 
sure. The critical temperature, under a pressure of fifty 
atmospheres, is —121°. The density of liquid argon 
proved to be about 1.5 at its boiling-point. Solid argon 
is crystalline, and, like the liquid, colorless. 

The detection and isolation of this constituent of the 
atmosphere must rank with the very greatest discoveries 
in chemical science which have ever been made. In 
its inception and its conduct this research of Lord 
Rayleigh and Prof. Ramsay affords an example of the 
highest and rarest type of investigation. The difficulty 
of the work may be gauged in some measure by the 
fact that a constituent of the atmosphere which forms a 
hundred and twentieth part of its volume had eluded 
the severe scrutiny to which air had been subjected 
during many years by many expert experimenters. It, 
indeed, redounds to the credit of Cavendish that, with 
the very imperfect apparatus and methods at his com- 
mand more than a century ago, he should have come 
so near to a discovery which will render forever memo- 
rable the years 1894 and 1895. 





Can we Forecast the Weather ? 
METEOROLOGIC PROBLEMS...... New York SUN 
A singularly timely and interesting book has been 
published by the Macmillans under the title of Mete- 
orology, by Thomas Russell, a United States Assistant 
Engineer. It is well known that of recent years Gov- 
ernment weather services have been founded in most 
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civilized countries, and in many cities weather maps are 
published daily, showing the weather over vast areas as 
reported by telegraph. It is equally well known that 
the hopes once entertained that a precise knowledge of 
coming weather could be gained from such a map have 
been by no means fully realized. Cases, in fact, are 
comparatively rare where such a map proves of use in 
predicting the weather. There are not more than six to 
twelve occasions in the course of a year for any part of 
the United States when successful predictions can be 
made, and, for some places, successful predictions are 
never possible. 

The main object of this book is to explain the use of 
the weather map in the cases where it can be turned to 
account for the purpose of making predictions. Suc- 
cessful continuous predictions for every day are, as we 
have said, impossible. ‘The kinds of weather that can 
be foretold are the great changes; and these, after all, 
are the ones that it most concerns us toforeknow. Mr. 
Russell asserts that such a fall of temperature as a drop 
of 40° can be predicted to a certainty in most parts of 
the country east of the Mississippi River. Then again, 
the northeastrain storms along the Atlantic coast can be 
successfully foretold in most cases. What, too, is of 
extreme importance, floods along the lower Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers can be foreseen from one to three 
weeks in advance of their occurrence, and the height the 
water will reach can be designated within a foot or two. 

It is obvious that persons interested in the weather, 
and in a position to examine the weather maps from day 
to day, will do well to learn the methods of making pre- 
dictions, so as to be able to draw conclusions in regard 
to the coming weather, and to determine to what extent 
such conclusions are trustworthy. It is the aim of this 
book to be of use to such persons and to show precisely 
in what cases useful forecasts of weather are possible. 
The method is based mainly on statistics of the 
observed conditions of the air as to pressure, tem- 
perature and humidity of particular types, and of the 
weather following twenty-four hours or more after the 
occurrence of the type. A short account of floods is 
also given in this book, and of the methods of predict- 
ing river heights for some points along the lower Missis- 
sippi and its tributaries. ‘The various forms of meteoro- 
logical instruments are likewise described with reference 
to the principles involved in their construction, and a 
general view is offered of all the knowledge relating to 
the air, and constituting what is commonly described as 
the science of meteorology. 

It should be distinctly understood that long-time pre- 
dictions—that is, predictions for several days, weeks, 
months, or a year ahead—are impossible. Some of the 
most important features of the weather, such as 
droughts, heated terms, and wet periods, cannot be 
foreseen. It appears that the only approach to suc- 
cess made in this direction has been in connection 
with the rainfall in India. Something like accuracy 
has been attained in long-time predictions of the 
amount of rain for several months ahead in the Middle 
Ganges Valley of northern India. The observed depth 
of snowfall in the Himalayas permits the forming of 
some idea of the quantity of rainfall to be expected 
during the succeeding rainy season in the Ganges Valley. 
Mr. Russell tells us that the dry periods and heated 
terms that occur at times in the United States are as- 
sociated with the passage of low-pressure areas, moving 
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from west to east across the northern part of the coun- 
try, and inducing southerly winds over a wide stretch 
of country to the south of them, without any accom- 
panying rain. There is no known cause why the low 
pressure areas occur at such times only over the north- 
ern part of the country. All attempts to show a sea- 
sonal occurrence of. this phenomena, or to prove that a 
deficiency or excess of rainfall or temperature in one 
season is made up in the next following season, or some 
other season, have proved futile. The heated terms 
always occur in connection with droughts. When the 
rainfall for two months in succession is only one-half 
the average amount the result is a drought ; the intensity 
of the drought, of course, is the greater the less the rain- 
fall and the longer the dry period continues. The ex- 
cessive heats of August, 1876, from Maine to Virginia, 
and westward to Ohio, were coincident with the rain- 
fall of only one-fourth to one-half the normal amount 
for August over the region. In connection with the 
unparalleled heated term of July to September, 1881, 
which affected the whole country east of the Mississippi, 
there occurred the most extensive, prolonged, and dis- 
astrous drought ever known in the United States. In 
the matter of predicting the beginning, continuance, 
and cessation of droughts and heated terms nothing, as 
yet, can be done. It is pronounced, however, not en- 
tirely hopeless that it may be possible in the future to 
foretell these occurrences. 

Can a frost be foreseen? That is a question of the 
utmost importance to fruit and vegetable growers. Ac- 
cording to Mr. Russell a frost can be predicted under 
certain circumstances. At periods of the year when a 
frost harmful to growing crops may be naturally antici- 
pated, should the temperature in the evening be about 
fifty degrees, a rough estimate of how low the tempera- 
ture will fall during the night can be made by compar- 
ing the readings of a wet and dry bulb thermometer. 
The difference between the two readings multiplied by 
2.5 and substracted from the dry-bulb reading will give 
approximately the drop in temperature that may be ex- 
pected. This condition of the air, however, occurs only 
when the sky is clear and the air pressure prevailing is 
30.1 inches or more. When the raising of temperature 
only a few degrees is needed to prevent a frost, protec- 
tion may be afforded by preventing radiation through 
covering tender plants with a light cloth or layers of 
straw, or even through producing a cloud of smoke. 





By-Products in Evolution 

A SUGGESTION IN SCIENCE....THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

The evolutionary by-product is a thing that still 
awaits appreciation, even by some who profess science. 
It may even be that the phrase needs explaining here. 
Yet there are those who believe that all the best things in 
life are evolutionary by-products. A concrete instance 
may serve to make the thing clear to any reader to 
whom.the phrase is new. 

A man, we will suppose, looks out of a windowin the 
ground-floor of a house and sees a pillar-box opposite. 
In his hand he holds a letter of vital importance, and 
which he must post forthwith. Clearly he has to go 
through the front door, and over to the pillar-box, and 
there post the thing. But the-door of the house-is locked 
and the key is upstairs, and he cannot take the letter 
until he has gone upstairs and obtained the key. Now 
to an observer who did not appreciate the locked door, 





his journey upstairs would be absolutely unmeaning. 
Suppose, too, that the key is covered with wet paint and 
enclosed in a sealed envelope. Then we find, as an out- 
come of the necessity to cross the road to the pillar-box, 
not only that the road is crossed, but that the man makes 
a journey upstairs, gets a certain amount of paint on his 
fingers, and breaks the seal of an envelope. The jour- 
ney upstairs, the discolored fingers, the broken seal, are 
as much by-products in the process of crossing the road 
as slag and various gases are by-products of the reduc- 
tion of iron. Or, to put the thing in an abstract form, 
an end A can only be attained by a process that simul- 
taneously produces B, C and D—results not needed and 
yet inevitably involved. 

The reader will perceive at once how this will apply 
to organisms. Let us say that a species under the pres- 
sure of changing conditions must either modify some 
organ in the direction A or perish. But that modifi- 
cation, we will presume, involves a disturbance in the 
whole physiological balance ; more of this product and 
less of that, and so in parts of the body quite remote 
from the organ involved in the change A, other conse- 
quent changes are set up, and the directly unserviceable 
and yet absolutely necessary modifications B, C and D 
ensue. For example, a species is under stress through 
the need of a certain pigmentary modification. The 
elaboration of the new pigment, or an increased elabo- 
ration of an old pigment, involves certain chemical by- 
produets which cannot be allowed to remain in the 
blood, and yet are products which the excretory appa- 
ratus of the animal is ill-adapted to remove. It may be 
they are deposited about the body at points where they 
are least injurious, or even where they acquire a slight 
utility. For instance, for all we know to the contrary, 
the change of this or that animal from gray to drabmay 
involve the appearance or disappearance of fleshy ex- 
crescences or horny outgrowths, and the development of 
hoof or horn, the profoundest changes in color or kidney. 
Yet people who understand a little of the theory of 
evolution, but not very much of it, will attempt to ex- 
plain every feature of the structure of a living thing, 
down to its minutest curves, as the reaction of that 
organism to its necessities, and to an enormous major- 
ity of educated people the instance of a perfectly use- 
less organ would be considered an adequate objection 
to natural selection. But obviously, until we can be 
assured of every phase in the processes of physiological 
chemistry, such an objection is altogether beside the 
mark. It may be that a large number of inexplicable 
colorations, inexplicable wattles, horns, manes, skeletal 
bars, and the like, will ultimately prove such evolution- 
ary by-products. 

In the case of man particularly is such a speculation 
suggestive. His appreciation of musical harmony, his 
sense of visual beauty, are things that invariably puzzle 
the logical student of evolution, whose attention has been 
confined to immediate utility. But with regard to the 
subtle mechanism of mind, we are even more in the dark 
than when we deal with the chemical equilibrium. It 
may be true that we cannot show that the capacity for 
pleasurable emotion at the event A is inseparable from 
pleasurable emotion at the event B, but to prove the 
negative is equally impossible. You cannot make a 
hay-cart that will refuse to carry roses. Every new need 
may necessitate not merely its satisfaction, but some 
collateral enrichment of life; and hunger, thirst, and 
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lust, working upon our plastic specific substance, have 
truly engendered all the nobler attributes of the human 
soul. Our Mother Want may have made the spiritual 
not because she sought it, but because it was inseparable 
from the maternal security she sought. And so the 
world of art and the body of literature become explicable 
among the by-products of the evolutionary worker. 
Heaven forbid that we should say that actually the thing 
is so. All we would point out is that so common a 
difficulty may be at least plausibly explained. 





Highest Air Level Ever Reached 
SCIENTIFIC BALLOONING...... THE Lonpon Daity News 
The last and most important aéronautic voyage made 

by Dr. A. Berson in the balloon Pheenix on the 4th of 
December, 1894, is described by that gentleman in the 
Journal of Aéronautics and Atmospheric Physics. 

On the evening of the 3d December there was a 
stormy east wind, which made the possibility of the 
journey doubtful, but it fell during the night, and at five 
o’clock next morning Lieutenants Gross and Marker 
proceeded, by the light of an electric lamp, to fill the 
Phoenix with 2,000 cubic metres of hydrogen gas. Dr. 
Berson somewhat altered his preparations to suit the 
special circumstances and aims of his aérial trip. He 
left the heavy anchor behind, and stretched out the long 
Schleppgurt grappling-strap on the ground in the direc- 
tion of wind before commencing his tour. The various 
instruments and baskets of utensils were hung up in 
such a manner as to facilitate the government of the 
balloon and the conscientious recording of scientific 
observations, even during the exhaustion produced in 
the human body when at a high altitude. At 10.28 the 
command to “let loose” was given. In a quarter of 
an hour the balloon had already arrived at a height of 
2,000 metres. Stassfurt, the place where it was filled, 
was sailed over in a northwesterly direction. The whole 
of the beautiful Hartz Mountains lay on the horizon 
below the voyager. ‘The air in general was foggy, and 
thick flocks of small clouds hid the earth now and then. 
At first the temperature rose. At a height of 1,500 
metres it was more than 5° Centigrade above zero. Dr. 
Berson made double notes of the readings of the instru- 
ments, cast a glance at the balloon and its ropes, looked 
down at the earth and threw out two sacks of ballast. 
An hour after the start he had risen higher than 5,000 
metres, and the temperature sank to 18° below zero, 
and the air became very dry. The sun rays were weak. 

When 4,200 metre’s height was reached the aéronaut 
felt the first slight increase of his heart’s action after 
lifting the heavy sand-bags. At 11.49 A.M. he reached 
the height of 6,c00 metres, and the temperature sank 
to 25.5° below zero. He felt a little palpitation of the 
heart and slight general discomfort, but was otherwise 
well. At 12 o’clock, one hour and a half after the start, 
he began, at a height of 6,750 metres and a tempera- 
ture of 29° below zero, to breathe artificial oxygen from 
the bags he had with him, and with excellent effect. At 
12.25 the bold aéronaut had outpassed 8,000 metres, 
at a temperature of 39° below zero. He was now 
higher than he had been in the preceding May, when 
his highest point had been 7,930 metres, and this time 
he felt much better than then. He now never dared to 
cease breathing the bags of oxygen except for a few 
seconds at a time, and during those brief pauses he felt 
dizzy and dangerously weak. But while continuing the 
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artificial breathing he constantly, and with relative ease, 
fulfilled all necessary work. Only once did his eyes 
close in spite of himself, but the next moment he roused 
himself, scolding at his own negligence; his voice in 
the rarefied air sounded strangely muffled. When at 
the height of 7,700 metres, he had already risen higher 
than Glaisher, when the latter aéronaut took his last 
note of the temperature. At the height of 8,200 metres 
Dr. Berson thought of the two French scientists who 
had died at that height. 

At about 8,500 metres Berson reached the greatest 
height arrived at by Glaisher on September 5, 1862, 
when the latter fainted away, only to awake after his 
companions had stopped the balloon from rising any 
higher. But Dr. Berson, after momentary examination 
of his own strength and his provision of ballast, ventured 
to rise higher. The temperature had 2lready sunk to 42° 
below zero (Centigrade). At the height of 9,000 metres 
his balloon passed through and above the thin stratum 
of high cirrus clouds which he had noticed high in the 
sky at his start. ‘The veil-like stratum consisted, not of 
ice crystals, but of well-formed, small snowflakes. At 
12:45 A.M., two and a half hours after the start, the 
barometer indicated only 231 millimetres, which corre- 
sponds with a sea height of 9,6co metres, and a true 
height of 9,150 metres. The thermometer stood at 
47.9° below zero. Even the quicksilver in the barome- 
ter had cooled to 29°, and the ray thermometer, in full 
sunshine, indicated only 23.8°. The balloon now 
stopped. There were only six large and one small 
sacks of ballast left, which were necessary for descend- 
ing and landing. The balloon stood above the thin 
snow-clouds in a clear sky, which stretched faintly blue 
above. Dr. Berson felt so well that he could certainly 
have risen another 1,000 metres. But he could not 
have done so without risking the whole of his success- 
ful journey. At this immense height, 9,150 metres, he 
felt much better than a short time before. Dr. Berson 
opened the gas-vaive now and then, and the Pheenix 
gradually descended till at the height of 7,500 metres 
it stopped, and again began to rise. Another pull at 
the valve caused it to redescend. At the height of 
8,500 metres it sailed over a river with mighty curves ; 
it was the Elbe, at the part, as was afterward found, 
near Démity. 

But now the terrible cold began to have effect. Dr. 
Berson, clothed as he was in thick furs, began to shake 
in every limb so violently that sometimes he was obliged 
to hold on to the rim of the basket. In slow, waving 
motion the balloon sank and sank, and during the whole 
descent only one sack of ballast was thrown out at the 
height of 3,500 metres to moderate the rapidity. Mean- 
while a close stratum of heavy clouds had hidden the 
earth, and prevented any ascertaining of the balloon’s 
position. The slow descent, however, allowed of an- 
other set of observations being taken, and now the 
highest temperature, about 6° above zero, was found at 
the height of 1,400 metres. Thence down to the earth 
it sank again 5°. A whole hour after Herr Berson had 
been at the greatest height of his trip two of his fingers 
were frozen, but he brought them to life again by ener- 
getic friction. In the enormous cold the barograph had 
stopped for a while. In the afternoon, at 3 o’clock, 


the northern sky showed unmistakable signs of “ water,” 
and Dr. Berson decided that he must descend more rap- 
idly. 


After a few more gentle ups and downs, he could 
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distinguish the noise and steam-whistles of some large 
town. When 250 metres high there appeared at last 
below him the gray earth, covered by a cloudy sky. 
Now, with the drag-trap, the balloon passed over a lake, 
and presently landed, with the help of some countrymen 
who came up, at 3:45 P.M.,on a stubble-field at Schén- 
wohld, in the west of Kiel, on the very evening when 
the German Emperor, the founder of the Phoenix, hap- 
pened to be staying in that city. 

The ascent of the balloon had taken two hours and 
twenty minutes ; the descent full three hours. The most 
important results were as follows: 1. The arrival at a 
greater height than was ever reached before; 2. The 
ascertaining of an unusually low temperature at that 
height, and a much greater lowering of the temperature 
between 1,500 metres and 9,200 metres than was ever 
before accepted for the winter; 3. A change of tem- 
perature, morning and evenings, till the height of 1,500 
metres ; 4. Relatively very weak insulation, even at the 
greatest height; 5. Humidity in the highest regions, 
and fine mist in the sky to the enormous height of more 
than 10,000 metres; 6. Snowflake structure of the 
cirrus clouds at 9,000 metres; 7. Tremendous increase 
of the swiftness of the wind upward, for, with almost 
perfect calm on the surface of the earth, more than 310 
kilometres were made in 5 hours 17 minutes, which 
gives a medium swiftness of 161% metres per second. 





Vaccination of Land 

EXPERIMENTS IN ENRICHING LAND.... MONTREAL WITNESS 

One of the strangest things in recent science has to 
do with the “vaccination” of land. Everyone knows 
that it enriches, instead of impoverishes, a field to plant 
it occasionally with a leguminous crop, such as clover 
or lucerne, the roots of which have a power of absorb- 
ing and retaining more nitrogen than they take from 
the ground.’ But where the nitrogen comes from is 
another matter. The air suggested itself at once when 
people began to study the problem. Many months 
were spent by eminent scientists in fruitless endeavors 
to trace the source to the air, but they came to a nega- 
tive conclusion. The discovery was eventually made 
that the absorption was due to minute organisms (a sort 
of disease) in the roots, which, when the supply of 
nitrogen in the soil began to fail, appeared in the form 
of small excrescences, drew nitrogen from the air, and 
so caused the enrichment. 

When this had once been settled it became a matter 
of importance to foster, and, if possible, hasten the 
growth of the disease in the fields sown with leguminous 
crops, and extensive experiments have been made dur- 
ing the last few years in France and Germany with this 
object. Fields have been literally “vaccinated” by 
sprinkling over them soil in which tuberculous crops 
have grown, or even water in which they have been 
soaked. A most convincing experiment was performed 
in Prussia, where a large field was sown with lupins, 
and divided, one part being treated in the ordinary 
fashion, the other inoculated from an old lupin crop. 
The yield in the latter was five and a half times as great 
as in that under the normal treatment. A remarkable 
point in these operations is that each variety of such 
plants has its characteristic microbe, and that it is of 
no use to inoculate a field of clover, for instance, with 
lucerne, or of lupin with clover. The individuality of 
the field must be recognized and respected. 
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The Scourge of Paresis 
A GENERAL PARALYSIS.... PROVIDENCE JOURNAL 

With the single exception of leprosy, perhaps, the 
most terrible disease known to modern medical science 
is that which has passed into common speech under the 
It is even doubtful if there ought to 
be any exception made. It is a disease which is inter- 
esting and appalling almost beyond measure. It is a 
decay of mind and body which is exceedingly slow and 
gradual, but absolutely certain and infinitely horrible. 
No man or woman whom it ever attacked ever recov- 
ered. Its victims are always in middle life, in appar- 
ently the full flush of health and vigor. Erroneous 
popular impressions concerning a form of insanity which 
is so frequent and so much talked of are, it seems, very 
The idea that the disease is due principally 
to excess is one. Again, the disease is not to be con- 
fused with “softening of the brain.” It is really a 
hardening of the brain, and the name “ paresis” is 
really a misnomer. The proper name is “ general 
paralysis,” and the disease is simply a deterioration of 
a man’s whole nervous organization. 

General paralysis is a disease of the gray matter of 
the brain—the highest organic product in nature. This 
is the substance which reaches its highest development 
in middle life—the seat of a man’s faculties, whose uses 
are called forth in the highest degree by the European 
races who live in towns. Its abuses by poisoning and 
overstrain are more common under these circumstances. 
A progressive and incurable disease of this mind tissue 
causes the whole nervous system to die, surely and pro- 
gressively. Back of the decay of the gray matter was 
the over-stimulation of the small blood-vessels of the 
brain. Here, strictly speaking, the disease begins. 
The tissue of these bloodvessels, and hence the gray 
nervous matter itself, degenerates. And with this death 
comes all the later fearful wreck of the individual. 

The beginnings of the disease are, for a long time, 
utterly unnoticeable, even to the trained eye of the phy- 
sician. When they do become noticeable the disease 
is far advanced. ‘The sufferer himself goes about his 
business as usual, recognizes his friends, and has no 
apparent hallucinations. Finally, his friends notice that 
he is not just the same. He complains of headaches, 
perhaps. The physician is called in, and perhaps the 
disease has not progressed so far but that the physician 
gives the same advice. But finally all these symptoms 
become more marked, with the single exception that all 
the headaches disappear, and the man declares that he 
feels ‘“‘ wonderfully well,” or that he “never felt better 
in his life.” He acts “ peculiarly,” and yet has strange 
new schemes for making large sums of money in his 
business or in outside speculation. The doctor is again 
called in, and this time looks at the man with sharper 
eye. He notices that the man, with his unceasing ex- 
aggeration of statement, has a hesitancy of speech, talks 
a little thickly, and stammers some; he slurs a little in 
pronouncing long sentences or in articulating words 
with many consonants in them. His voice is pitched 


name of paresis. 


numerous. 


in a little higher key. He walks with a kind of side- 
long shuffle or shamble, and takes steps a good deal 
shorter than he used to. 


He has lost somewhat in 





The muscles round his lips and eyes twitch, 
and the pupil of one eye is a little larger than the other. 


weight. 


His tongue twitches, too, when he runs it out. His 
skin is slightly moist and hot and his pulse is full. All 
his sensations are slightly dulled. He often cannot dis- 
tinguish between colors, cannot hear distinctly, some- 
times cannot even smell pepper, or tell the difference 
between whiskey and vinegar. ‘The doctor draws a 
circle with a dot in the centre, and asks the man to 
bring the point of a lead-pencil down perpendicularly 
upon the dot. The man will bring the point down a 
good ways from the dot. The doctor touches the man’s 
knee gently and it jerks. Lack of control over the 
muscles is evident. 

The doctor tells the man to “ keep quiet ” and “ take 
rest,” and so forth, but privately tells the man’s family 
that the patient has general paralysis. In nine cases 
out of ten the family refuse to believe anything of the 
kind. They insist that the father or husband has sim- 
ple nervous prostration; that it is folly to call him in- 
sane, and it would be an outrage to confine him in an 
asylum. But in a few months their minds are disabused. 
The great business schemes and plans of the victim are 
soon seen to be hallucinations. He makes purchases 


and contracts far in advance of his means. He makes 
astounding gifts to strangers. He brags continually of 
If he isa 


his grand health and his glowing prospects. 
man at all accustomed to the use of money, he goes 
about making overtures for the purchase, at enormous 
rates, of hotels, horses, railroads, buildings, stock com- 
panies—everything. His boastfulness turns into evident 
delusions. He is the best rider, or jumper, or walker, 
or card-player, or fencer, or fighter in the world. He 
offers to make matches in all these and every kind of 
sport between himself and any one for fabulous sums of 
money. He becomes more like a maniac daily. He 
rushes around, talking excitedly, gesticulating wildly, 
exposing himself to all sorts of physical perils. He is 
dangerous at this time, not because he is ugly or vicious, 
but because he is bold in the extreme, and has abso- 
lutely no fear of consequences. He finally has to be 
placed in restraint. 

This is the first stage of the dreaded “ paresis.” In 
the second stage the man’s exaltation and excitement 
wears off. He becomes fat and stupid. The expres- 
sion of his face is utterly vacant. He agrees with all 
that is said to him and is easily managed. He is apt 
to fall down in walking. He picks up and stuffs into 
his pockets all the stuff he can lay his hands upon. 
There is uo vigor in anything he does. He talks to 
himself in bed at night in an automatic way. He has 
his delusions, but he only speaks about them in a silly 
way when he is asked. Hesometimes barks and growls 
when he is alone. The first two stages last from two to 
four years, and then comes the third and last. The 
stages shade into each other with infinite gradation. 
In the last stage the man’s whole being has been de- 
scribed as that of a “‘ happy lethargy.” He is so para- 
lyzed that he cannot walk or stand steadily, and finally 
lies like wood upon his bed. He cannot feed himself, 
and he cannot eat anything but liquid or minced food, 
for he bolts his food whole. He is wonderfully greedy 
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for his food. He cannot utter an intelligible sound. 
He will finally become so paralyzed that voluntary 
motion of any kind will cease in him, and he will die 
of physical exhaustion. This, in brief, is the history of 
the scourge of general paralysis. 
The Founder of Homoeopathy 
LirFE OF HAHNEMANN......NEW YORK SUN 
Messrs. Boericke & Tafel, of Philadelphia, have pub- 
lished, in a large octavo volume of some five hundred 
pages, The Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Hahnemann, 
by Thomas Linsley Bradford. The writer’s purpose is 
to narrate concisely the story of his subject’s wander- 
ings, tribulations, theories, and successes, permitting, 
wherever possible, Hahnemann to speak for himself by 
means of his own writings. Whatever may be thought 
of his fundamental postulate, on which is founded the 
homeeopathic system of treatment, no one will deny 
that Hahnemann was a conspicuous figure in the modern 
history of medicine; and that he was an interesting 
personality is made evident by the book before us. In 
this notice we shall confine ourselves to indicating the 
principal events of his career, touching as lightly as 
possible upon the bitter controversies to which his 
theories have given rise. It is well to remember that 
his talents and acquirements were acknowledged by 
those who repudiated his opinions with the utmost vehe- 
mence. During his residence in Paris he was visited 
by several eminent allopathic physicians, including Dr. 
Valentine Mott, of New York, who, after his return to 
the United States, pronounced him “one of the most 
accomplished and scientific physicians of the age.” 

Samuel Christian Friedrich Hahnemann was born on 

April 11, 1755, at Meissen, in Upper Saxony. His 

_father, who was a designer in a porcelain manufactory, 
and the author of a short treatise on painting in water- 
colors, taught the boy to read and write; sent him to 
the public school of Meissen; thence, in his sixteenth 
year, to the Electors’ School in the same place, and, 
four years later, with twenty thalers in his pocket, to the 
University of Leipsic. At Leipsic and at Vienna, to 
which he afterward proceeded, young Hahnemann stud- 
ied medicine, and in 1779 he obtained the degree of 
M. D. at Erlangen. Before going to Erlangen he spent 
two years at Hermanstadt as physician and librarian to 
the Governor of ‘Transylvania. It was here that he 
acquired an extensive knowledge of ancient literatures, 
and a command of languages which he subsequently 
turned to account in the translation of medical works. 
When he left Hermanstadt for Erlangen at the age of 
twenty-four he was a master of Greek, Latin, English, 
French, Italian, Spanish, Hebrew, Arabic, Syriac, and 
had a smattering of Chaldaic. 

After practicing as a physician at various places, but 
failing to earn more than a precarious support, he re- 
turned in 1789 to Leipsic, where by translating he 
managed to gain a livelihood. It was while working at 
an English version of Cullen’s Materia Medica that he 
was struck by the properties attributed to Peruvian bark. 
After much reflection and many experiments upon him- 
self and upon members of his family, he became con- 
vinced of the truth of the principle “ similia similibus 
curantur”—that is to say, the principle that the cure for 
a disease is the very drug which would, in a healthy 
person, produce the symptoms of such disease. Further 
experiments brought him to the conviction that the con- 
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ventional doses produced symptoms of unnecessary and 
dangerous violence ; and this led him to another prin- 
ciple, that, namely, of minimum doses, according to 
which the benefit to be derived from a given medicine 
can be fully obtained by the administration of a very 
small quantity. The rest of Hahnemann’s life was spent 
in applying these principles in his own practice, and in 
making them known to the world. He naturally en- 
countered much opposition, and in 1821 was forced to 
leave Leipsic, not being allowed to dispense his own 
prescriptions. The Grand Duke of Anhalt-Coethen, 
however, appointed him his family physician, and at 
Coethen he lived till 1835. He had married at Dessau, 
in 1782, Johanna Kuchler, the stepdaughter of an 
apothecary, and by her he had eleven children. In 
1835, five years after the death of his first wife, he mar- 
ried Melanie d’Hervilly, the daughter of a Savoyard 
painter, and some months afterward he removed to 
Paris, having first divided among his surviving children 
what was accounted a considerable fortune for the time 
and country. In Paris he lived until his death in 1843, 
and is said to have accumulated in his practice a second 
fortune amounting to $800,000, which was bequeathed 
to his second wife. Although he lived to be eighty- 
eight years old, his mental powers seem to have re- 
mained unimpaired up to the last moment. 

Under the protection of French hospitality Hahne- 
mann had practiced his art without disturbance or ob- 
struction. It seems that, when he first settled in Paris, 
Guizot, who was then Minister of Public Instruction, 
was urged by members of the Academy of Medicine to 
forbid the founder of homceopathy to apply his theories. 
Guizot’s answer was, ‘‘ Hahnemann is a scholar of great 
merit. Science must be free for all. If homcoeopathy 
is a chimera, or a system without any internal substance, 
it will fall of itself: but, if it is an advance, it will spread, 
despite repressive measures; and this the Academy should 
wish above all others, for the Academy has the mission 
to forward science and to encourage its discoveries.” 
Much the same view had been taken by Jean Paul 
Richter, “the only one,” who was in Leipsic at the 
same time that Hahnemann was, and probably knew him 
personally. Richter spoke of him as *“ Hahnemann, 
this extraordinary double-brain (Doppelkopf) of philoso- 
phy and erudition, whose system must eventually lead 
to the ruin of the common recipe-crammed brains, but 
which as yet has been little accepted by practitioners; 
and is more detested than examined.” 

In religion Hahnemann was brought up a Lutheran, 
but his subsequent religious views seem to have been 
determined by Lessing’s controversy with Gotze. He 
became a Deist, as expressions scattered throughout his 
writings attest. While in Germany, his relations with 
his patients were most exemplary: he was extremely 
humane and compassionate toward those seeking help, 
and was always ready to make any sacrifice of time and 
effort. In Paris, on the other hand, it is said that 
patients who could not pay his fees never saw him, but 
only his wife. We are told that up to the time when 
he left Germany, his routine of daily work was carefully 
planned and strictly followed. He rose at 6 o’clock in 
summer and at 7 in winter, drank a few cups of warm. 
milk, lighted his pipe, and then went to walk in his 
garden. If the season of the year permitted it, he ate 
some fruit about 10 o’clock in the forenoon. He went 
to dinner at 12 o’clock, and usually ate, after swallow- 














ing some strong beef tea, roasted beef, mutton, or veni- 
son, and roasted larks, pigeons, or chickens; he was 
very fond of roasted veal and pork, and, to be to his 
taste, every dish of meat had to be much sweetened. 
He did not care for any new vegetables, except new 
beans, cabbage, and spinach, and, strange to say, he 
preferred cake to bread. At table he drank some good 
wine when he had guests, but his usual drink was sweet- 
ened gose, a kind of mild beer. After eating dinner 
he would sleep an hour on the sofa, and then attend to 
his patients again until 7 o’clock, at which time he had 
supper, which in winter consisted of warm milk, and 
in summer of small beer and bread. After supper he 
would walk for awhile in his garden, both in summer 
and winter, his companion in these promenades being a 
little pet dog, which also kept close to his side when he 
was at table. After the walk he used to spend an hour 
in the sitting-room, and then went into his office, where 
he wrote at his books until 11, 12, or 1 o’clock. 

When a boy, Hahnemann used to wear a queue, 
short trousers, and shoes with buckles. As a physician 
he always wore in the house a dark velvet cap, a black 
silk necktie and waistcoat, a cassimere dressing-gown, 
and long trousers ; in summer, cotton stockings and light 
wadded slippers, and in winter woolen stockings and 
fur boots. When on the street, he would be generally 
seen in a round hat and overcoat. Only on holidays 
did he dress in a frock-coat and long trousers, silk 
stockings, and shoes. In winter, on dress occasions, he 
wore a beaver-hat, fur coat, and black sealskin boots. 
People seldom saw him use a pocket handkerchief or 
gloves. In his bedroom he burned only a tallow light, 
which he often made use of to light his pipe, for up to 
his eightieth year he smoked a great deal. If he had 
befouled his pipe and laid it aside, he would clean it 
again before filling it. He was really interested in only 
one game, that of chess; of this he was passionately 
fond, though, for lack of time, he very seldom played. 
He never slept in a room warmed by artificial means. 
We observe further that plainness and love of order 
were expressed not only in his handwriting, but also in 
the accounts which he kept as a physician. 

Hahnemann was a life-long smoker. On being asked 
once why he smoked, he answered: ‘Oh, it’s an idle 
habit contracted when I had to sit up every other night 
in order to get bread for my children, while I was pur- 
suing my own investigations by day.” When, however, 
at the age of eighty he married a young woman of 
thirty-five and made over the greater part of his accu- 
mulations to his children, he became alive to the duty 
of living as long as possible in order to leave her an 
adequate income. When living in Germany he used to 
smoke from morning till night, but after moving to 
Paris he gradually reduced himself to one pipe a day, 
which he smoked in a small corridor of his great man- 
sion. Only those who know the effects of the weed 
will appreciate the self-denial to which Hahnemann sub- 
mitted in his eightieth year that there might be no 
obstacle to his amassing a fortune for the woman whom 
he loved. We have said that Hahnemann retained his 
faculties in full vigor up to his death in his eighty-ninth 
year. Inasmuch as he died of a bronchial catarrh, 
which he had long resisted, there were those who said 
that he succumbed to the change of habits necessitated 
by his marriage. There is no doubt that he had to ride in 
a carriage very often, was obliged to change his accus- 
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tomed food and drinks, to go to bed much later than 
he had previously done, and to lie in bed very often 
until ro in the forenoon. The evening visits to the 
Conservatoire, to the Italian Opera, or the theatres, 
were in direct violation of his habits. It is certain, 
however, that the last eight years of his life, which he 
spent in the company of his second wife, were by far 
the happiest of his existence. 





The Passing of Cholera 
Dr. KLEIN’s VIEWS....LONDON TIMES 

Dr. Klein, F. R. S., lecturer on general anatomy and 
physiology at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, delivered a 
lecture on cholera at the London Institution recently. 
The lecturer said that the prevention of cholera was be- 
set with less difficulty than that of some of the com- 
municable diseases which in town we had almost con- 
stantly among us. He quoted an account by Ernest 
Hart of the great religious festival of Kumbh fair at 
Hardwar, a town on the Ganges, at which, in 1891, 
eight hundred thousand to one million pilgrims assem- 
bled. In the opinion of many experienced officials the 
most complete sanitary arrangement would be power- 
less to prevent the spread of cholera if the fair was al- 
lowed to take place. The pilgrims coming from chol- 
era-infected districts brought the infection with them, 
and two people died of undoubted cholera at Hardwar 
during the most crowded period. Owing, however, to 
the excellent and stringent sanitary precautions the in- 
fection did not spread. No more cases arose in the 
town or camp, nor did the disease develop on the track 
of the dispersing pilgrims. This was unquestionably 
one of the most remarkable and brilliant achievements 
of sanitation in the whole history of cholera. 

Not only in India, but also in Europe, had it beep 
demonstrated that cholera was a preventable disease. 
In 1892 cholera broke out in Hamburg. The unsani- 
tary conditions of its dock and port population and the 
polluted supply of drinking-water brought for Hamburg 
the long-predicted day of reckoning. In former years 
the establishment of such a focus of cholera as Ham- 
burg, which had vast communications and intercourse 
with the whole of Germany, would have been followed 
by innumerable foci of cholera all over Germany. Yet 
there was the remarkable fact that, with the exception 
of a few cases in a limited number of towns, Germany 
did not suffer from any further epidemic outbreaks. 

And the same fact was illustrated in 1892 in a per- 
haps more striking manner in England. Sir John Simon 
had years back insisted on the importance of consider- 
ing cholera, and also typhoid fever, as a filth disease. 
It had since become an axiom in sanitary science to 
isolate the patient, to disinfect or destroy all articles 
soiled by him, to prevent such filth from gaining access 
to drinking-water and to articles of food, and to insist 
that the hands that had been in contact with such soiled 
articles should be scrupulously cleaned in order to avoid 
self-infection ; in short, to prevent and to avoid the con- 
tagion being swallowed. By carrying out these precepts 
it had become possible to prevent the spread of 
cholera epidemically, and this had been accomplished. 
This success implied two things—(1) the locality be- 
fore the introduction of a case for cholera should be in 
a proper sanitary condition, and (2) on the appearance 
of a case of cholera the measures for isolation and disin- 
fection should at once be put in practice. 








Napoleon's Last Request...Fugitive Poems (Frederick Warne & Co.) 


Ah! bury me deep in the boundless sea, 

Let my heart have a limitless grave, 

For my spirit in life was as fierce and free 

As the course of the tempest wave ; 

And as far from the reach of mortal control 
Were the depths of my fathomless mind ; 
And the ebbs and the flows of my single soul 
Were tides to the rest of mankind. 

Then my briny pall shall engirdle the world, 
As in life did the voice of my fame, 

And each mountainous billow that skyward curls 
Shall to fancy re-echo my name;— 

That name shall be storied in record sublime, 
In the uttermost corners of earth, 

And renowned till the wreck of expiring time, 
Be the glorified land of my birth. 

Yes, bury my heart in the boundless sea,— 
It would burst from a narrower tomb, 

Should less than an ocean my sepulchre be, 
Or if wrapped in less horrible gloom. 


Napoleon... .John Pierpont....Gems from American Poets (Porter & Coates) 


His falchion flashed along the Nile ; 
His hosts he led through Alpine snows ; 
O’er Moscow’s towers, that shook the while, 
His eagle flag unrolled—and froze. 


Of all the kings whose crowns he gave, 
Nor sire, nor brother, wife, nor son, 
Hath ever seen or sought his grave. 


Here sleeps he now alone; the star 
That led him on from crown to crown 

Hath sunk: the nations from afar 
Gazed as it faded and went down. 


He sleeps alone: the mountain cloud 

That night hangs round him, and the breath 
Of morning scatters, is the shroud 

That wraps his mortal form in death. 


High is his couch; the ocean flood 
Far, far below by storms is curl’d, 

As round him heaved, while high he stood, 
A stormy and inconstant world. 


Hark! Comes here from the Pyramids, 
And from Siberia’s wastes of snow, 

And Europe’s fields, a voice that bids 
The world he awed to mourn him? No: 


The only, the perpetual dirge 

That’s heard there, is the seabird’s cry, 
The mournful mourner of the surge, 

The cloud’s deep voice, the wind’s low sigh. 


The Prisoner of St. Helena........ Encyclopedia of Poetry 
Perched on a rock and caged afar 
From Europe’s peace, or Europe’s war. 
Lett to myself, to groan and smart, 
But gifted with a marble heart ; 
I still can live—and free from pain 
Dream all my battles o’er again, 
Walk in the sun, and breathe the air, 
Enjoy my bed and daily fare. 
And having won and lost the earth, 
Reflect how little it is worth. 


NAPOLEON: TRIBUTES FROM THE POETS 


CoMPILED BY FANNY Mack LOoTHROP 


You driveling, wretched rascal race, 
Who gravely struts upon its face ; 

Ye shallow dolts, and half-bred knaves, 
Who for a time have been my slaves, 

I have not grudged to make you bleed, 
Nor spared the thinning of your breed. 
Soon sprout up tares to fill the ground; 
The wheat, alas! I’ve seldom found; 
And if amongst you any grew, 

’Tis better mown than mixed with you. — 


To scourge your tribes I ne’er refused, 
But man was all the scourge I used ; 
The hope of plunder manned my line, 
And your ambition worked for mine. 
No kingdom did I overthrow 

But would have served its neighbor so; 
For peace no canting monarch sued 
But would have swaggered if he could ; 
And that proud isle across the sea, 
Wished, in her heart, to rule like me. 


Then fare you well! I scorn your hate, 
Nor fear, nor care, for Europe’s prate ; 
But men shall read in after days, 

Who shook her gimcracks to the base, 

Alone I did it !—for I rose, 

From nothing, against sceptered foes. 


Here sleeps he now alone; no one Napoleon's Midnight Review....Clarence Mangan....Comprehensive Speaker 


Translated from German of Baron Von Zeulitz 
When the midnight hour is come, 
The drummer forsakes his tomb, 
And marches, beating his phantom drum, 
To and fro through the ghastly gloom. 


He plies the drumsticks twain 
With fleshless fingers pale, 

And beats and beats again and again, 
A long and dreary reveille. 


Like the voice of abysmal waves 
Resounds its unearthly tone, 

Till the dead old soldiers, long in their graves, 
Awaken through every zone. 


And the slain in the land of the Hun, 
And the frozen in the icy North, 
And those who under the burning sun 

Of Italy sleep, come forth. 


And they whose bones longwhile 
Lie bleaching in Syrian sands, 

And the slumbers under the reeds of the Nile, 
Arise with arms in their hands. 


And at midnight, in his shroud, 
The trumpeter leaves his tomb, 

And blows a blast, long, deep and loud, 
As he rides through the ghastly gloom. 


And the yellow moonlight shines 
On the old imperial Dragoons ; 

And the Cuirassiers they form in lines, 
And the Carabineers in platoons. 


At a signal the ranks unsheathe 
Their weapons in rear and van; 

But they scarcely appear to speak or breathe, 
And their features are sad and wan. 














































And when midnight robes the sky, 
The Emperor leaves his tomb, 

And rides along, surrounded by 
His shadowy staff through the gloom. 


A silver star so bright, 
Is glittering on his breast; 
In a uniform of blue and white 
And a-gray camp-frock he is dressed. 


The moonbeams shine afar 
On the various marshalled groups, 

And the man with the glittering silver star 
Rides forth to see his troops. 


And the dead battalions all 
Go again through their exercise, 

Till the moon withdraws, and a gloomier pall 
Of blackness wraps the skies. 


Then around the chief once more 
The Generals and Marshals throng; 
And he whispers a word oft heard before 
In the ear of the aid-de-camp. 


In files the troops advance, 
And then are no longer seen: 

The challenging watchword is ‘‘ France; ” 
The answer is ‘‘ St. Helene.” 


And this is the Grand Review, 
Which at midnight on the wolds, 

If popular tales may pass for true, 
The buried Emperor holds. 


The Grave of Bonaparte...H. 8. Washburn...The Standard Reader 


On a lone barren isle, where the wild roaring billows 
Assail the stern rock, and the loud tempests rave, 

The hero lies still, while the dew-drooping willows, 
Like fond weeping mourners, lean over the grave. 

The lightnings may flash, and the loud thunders rattle; 
He heeds not, he hears not—he’s free from all pain ; 

He sleeps his last sleep—he has fought his last battle ! 
No sound can awake him to glory again ! 


O shade of the mighty, where now are the legions 
That rushed but to conquer when thou ledst them on? 
Alas! they have perish’d in far hilly regions, 
And all save the fame of their triumph is gone ! 
The trumpet may sound, and the loud cannon rattle ! 
They heed not, they hear not—they’re free from all pain ; 
They sleep their last sleep, they have fought their last 
No sound can awake them to glory again ! [battle ! 


Yet, spirit immortal, the tomb cannot bind thee : 
For, like thine own eagle that soared to the sun, 
Thou springest from bondage and leavest behind thee 

A name which before thee no mortal had won. 

Though nations may combat, and war’s thunders rattle, 
No more on the steed wilt thou sweep o’er the plain ; 
Thou sleepest thy last sleep, thou hast fought thy last 

No sound can awake thee to glory again ! [battle : 


The Death of Napoleon..../saac McLellan,...Famous Single Poems (Holt) 
Wild was the night, yet a wilder night 
Hung round the soldier’s pillow ; 
In his bosom there raged a fiercer fight 
Than the fight on the wrathful billow. 


A few fond mourners were kneeling by— 
The few that his stern heart cherished ; 
They knew, by his glazed and unearthly eye, 

That life had nearly perished. 


They knew by his awful and kingly look, 
By the order hastily spoken, 

That he dreamed of days when the nations shook, 
And the nations’ hosts were broken. 
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He dreamed that the Frenchman’s sword still slew, 
And triumphed the Frenchman’s eagle, 

And the struggling Austrians flew anew, 

Like the hare before the beagle. 






The bearded Russian he scourged again, 
The Prussian’s camp was routed, 

And again, on the hills of haughty Spain, 
His mighty armies shouted. 








Over Egypt’s sands, over Alpine snows, 
At the Pyramids, at the mountain, 

Where the wave of the haughty Danube flows 
And by the Italian fountain, 








On the snowy cliffs where mountain streams 
Dash by the Switzer’s dwelling, 

He led again, in his dying dreams, 
His hosts, the broad earth quelling. 








Again Marengo’s field was won, 
And Jena’s bloody battle ; 

Again the-world was overrun, 
Made pale at his cannon’s rattle. 








He died at the close of that darksome day— 
A day that will live in story ; 

In the rocky land they placed his clay, 

‘< And left him alone with his glory.” 










Napoleon's Exile....Elizabeth Barrett Browning....Poems 
Napoleon ! ’twas a high name lifted high ! 
It met at last God’s thunder sent to clear 
Our compassing and covering atmosphere, 
And open a clear sight, beyond the sky, 
Of supreme empire: this of earth’s was done, 
And kings crept out again to feel the sun. 








The kings crept out—the peoples sat at home, 
And finding the long-invocated peace, 

A pall embroidered with worn images 

Of rights divine, too scant to cover doom 

Such as they suffered—cursed the corn that grew 
Rankly, to bitter bread, on Waterloo. 








A deep gloom centered in the deep repose— 
The nations stood up mute to count their dead— 
And he who owned the name which vibrated 
Through silence, trusting to his noblest foes, 
When earth was all too gray for chivalry— 
Died of their mercies, ’mid the desert sea. 

O wild St. Helen! Very still she kept him, 
With a green willow for all pyramid, 

Which stirred a little if the low wind did, 

A little more, if pilgrims overwept him 
Disparting the lithe boughs to see the clay 
Which seemed to cover his for judgment-day. 














Nay! notsolong! France kept her old affection, 
As deeply as the sepulchre the corse, 

Until dilated by such love’s remorse 

To a new angel of the resurrection, 

She cried, ‘‘ Behold, thou England ! I would have 
The dead whereof thou wottest, from that grave.” 









And England answered in the courtesy 

Which, ancient foes turned lovers, may befit ; 
Take back thy dead ! and when thou buriest it, 
Throw in all former strifes ’twixt thee and me,” 
Amen, mine England! ’tis a courteous claim— 
But ask a little room, too, for thy shame ! 












Because it was not well, it was not well, 

Nor tuneful with thy lofty-chanted part 
Among the Oceanides, that heart 

To bind and bare, and vex with vulture fell. 

I would my noble England, men might seek 
All crimson stains upon thy breast—not cheek. 
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FOR THE HONOR OF SAVELLI: 





A CRUEL CHARGE 


By S. Levetr YEATs 





A selected reading from The Honor of Savelli. By S. Levett 
Yeats. D. Appleton & Co. This volume is among the best of 
the recent historical romances. The scene is in Italy, at the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. Mr. Yeats shows every sign 
in his work of the surety of his success, 


*T do not drink with a thief!” 

D’Entrangues spoke in clear, distinct tones, that rose 
above the hum of voices, and every one caught the 
words. In an instant the room was still. The laughter 
on all faces died away, leaving them grave; and twenty 
pairs of curious eyes, and twenty curious faces were 
turned towards us. 

It was so sudden, so unexpected, this jarring discord 
in our harmony, that it fell as if a bolt from a mangonel, 
or a shot from one of Messer Novarro’s new guns, had 
dropped in amongst us. Even that, I take it, would 
have caused less surprise, although for the present there 
was a truce in the land. Prospero Colonna turned half 
round in his seat and looked at me. Our host and 
commander, old Ives d’Alegres, who was pouring him- 
self out a glass of white vernaccia, held the decanter in 
mid-air, an expression of blank amazement in his blue 
eyes. Even the Englishman, Hawkwood, who sat next 
to me, was startled out of his habitual calm. 

Every eye was on us, on me where I sat dazed, and 
on D’Entrangues, who was leaning back slightly, a 
forced smile on his face, the fingers of one hand playing 
with the empty glass before him, whilst with the other 
he slowly twisted his long red moustache. I was com- 
pletely taken aback. Only that afternoon I parted 
from D’Entrangues, apparently on the best of terms. 
We had played together, and he had won my crowns. 
It is true he was not paid in full at the time; but he 
knew the word of a Savelli. On leaving, Madame 
D’Entrangues asked me to join her hawking party for 
the morrow, and he urged the invitation. I accepted, 
and backed my new peregrine against D’Entrangues’ 
old hawk Bibbo for ten crowns, the best of three flights, 
and the wager was taken. Never, indeed, had I known 
him so cordial. I did not like the man, but for his 
wife’s sake was friendly to him. Of a truth, there were 
few of the youngsters in Tremouille’s camp who were 
not in love with her, and some of us older fellows, too, 
though we hid our feelings better. I was grateful to 
Madame. She had been kind to me after the affair of 
San Miniato, when a Florentine pike somehow found 
its way through my breastplate. Indeed, I may say I 
owed my recovery to her nursing. In return, I had 
been of some service to her in the retreat up the valley 
of the Taro, after Fornovo—she called it saving her 
life. In this manner a friendship sprang up between 
us, which was increased by the opportunities we had of 
meeting whilst the army lay inactive before Arezzo. 
I was sure, only that friendship which it is possible for 
a good woman to hold for a man not her husband. 

I do not for one moment mean to imply that Dorsi 
D’Entrangues was perfection. I knew her to be way- 
ward and rash, sometimes foolish, if you will; but withal 
a pure woman. I soon found she was unhappy, and in 
time she got into a way of confiding her troubles to me, 
and they were not a few, for D’Entrangues was—what 
all men knew him to be. Finding that I could be of 





help to Madame, I avoided all difference with the hus- 
band, and for her sake was, as I have said, friendly to 
him. Perhaps my course of action was not prudent; 
but who is there amongst us who is always guided by 
the head? At any rate, I expiated my fault, and paid 
the price of my folly to the end of the measure. 

As I sat in the now silent supper-room with the man’s 
words buzzing in my ears, a curious recollection of a 
scene that occurred about a month ago came back to 
me. Madame and I had over-ridden ourselves hawk- 
ing, and I had dismounted at her request and gathered 
for her a posy of yellow coronilla and scarlet amaryllis. 
This, in her quick, impulsive way, she held to her hus- 
band’s face when we met him, a half-league or so on 
our way back, saying, “See what lovely flowers Di 
Savelli has given me!” He snatched them from her 
hand and flung them under his horse with an oath, 
adding something which I did not catch. Madame 
flushed crimson, and the incident ended there, for I did 
not care to press the matter. 

It all came back to me now, in the oddest manner, 
as I sat staring at D’Entrangues. He had come in late 
to the supper, and, after greeting D’Alegres, slipped 
into the seat opposite me in silence. Across him two 
men were discussing a series of thefts that had recently 
disturbed us. They were not common thefts, such as 
are of daily occurrence in a military camp; but were 
the work of some one both daring and enterprising. 
Even then the matter would not have attracted the 
attention it did but for the loss of a ruby circlet by the 
Duchess de la Tremouille, which, besides its intrinsic 
value, was the gift of a king. Madame de la Tremouille 
made an outcry, and the duke, as the matter touched 
him, was leaving no stone unturned to find the thief. It 
had come to be that every robbery in the camp was put 
down to this same light-fingered gentleman; and Vis- 
conti, one of the two men who were discussing the 
question, was loudly lamenting the loss of a rare medal- 
lion of which he had just been relieved. Throughout 
their conversation D’Entrangues, though once or twice 
addressed, spoke no word, but maintained a moody 
silence. When the wine was circling round I, being 
warmed, and wishing to stand well with the husband of 
Madame, made some rallying allusion to our match, and 
offered to drink to him. His reply is known. 

The silence which followed his speech was so utter 
that one may have heard a feather fall; and then some 
one, I know not who, laughed shortly. The sound 
brought me to myself, and in a fury, hardly knowing 
what I was doing, I jumped up and drew my dagger, 
but was instantly seized by Colonna and Hawkwood. 
The latter was a man of great size, and between him 
and Colonna I was helpless. 

“Give him rope,” whispered Hawkwood, and his 
voice was kind; “ this is not an affair to be settled with 
a poniard thrust.” 

The whole room was in an uproar now, all crowding 
around us; D’Entrangues half-risen from his seat, his 
hand on his sword, and I quivering in the grasp of my 
kind enemies. Old Ives d’Alegres rushed forward: 
‘Silence, gentlemen!” he called out, “remember I 














command here. Savelli, give up that dagger; D’En- 
trangues, your sword. Now, gentlemen, words have 
been used which blood alone cannot wash out. M. 
d’Entrangues, I await your explanation!” 

“Liar!” I shouted out; “you will give it to me at 
the sword’s point,” and big Hawkwood’s restraining 
arms tightened over me. 

“Thanks,” replied D’Entrangues; ‘ you remember 
the sword at last ; a moment before I saw in your hands 
your natural weapon.” 

“A truce to this, sirs! 
D’Alegres. 

“Your pardon,” said D’Entrangues. 
you want an explanation. It is simple enough. 
have a thief in our midst, and he is there.” 

“A thief—Di Savelli!” called out a dozen voices, 
and Ives d’Alegres said, “ Impossible! you are mad, 
D’Entrangues.” 

“No more so, sir, than you, or any one of us here. 
I confess, though, I thought I was mad when I first 
knew of it, for this man has been my comrade, we 
have fought side by side, and he has borne himself as 
a gallant soldier. I thought I was mad, I say, when I 
first knew of this; but the proofs are too strong.” 

““What are they?” D’Alegres spoke very shortly. 

“You shall have them. You all know there have 
been a series of unaccountable thefts amongst us lately, 
The duchess’s rubies have gone. Hardly a lady but 
has lost some valuable, my wife, amongst other things, 
a bracelet. The thief did not confine his attentions to 
the fair sex; but visited us men as well. They were 
not common thefts. From the circumstances attending 
them, the robber must have known us intimately, and 
had easy access to our quarters. Up to now the mat- 
ter has been a mystery. A lot of people have been 
wrongly suspected, and two poor wretches are now 
swinging on the gibbet, condemned for nothing that I 
know of.” 

“Tt was done by my orders, sir,” said D’Alegres, 
“the matter is beside the point.” 

‘“‘T stand corrected, General. Some little time ago a 
fortunate chance revealed to me who the culprit was. 
I made no sign, but set to work until complete proofs 
were in my hands.” 

“You have said so before. Why beat about the 
bush ?_ If you have proofs, produce them ? ” 

“‘A moment, sir. May I ask any of you to state what 
your most recent losses have been ?”’ 

“« My medallion by Cimabue,” put in Visconti in his 
drawling voice. 

“ Fifty fat gold crowns in a leather bag,” grumbled 
Hawkwood, “the residue of the Abbot Basilio’s ransom. 
God send such another prize to me, for I know not how 
to pay my lances.” * 

There was a little laugh at Hawkwood’s moan, but it 
soon stilled, and, one by one, each man stated his loss. 

“T will add to these Madame’s bracelet,” said 
D’Entrangues, “ and shall not be surprised if the duch- 
ess thanks me for her rubies to-morrow.” 

“‘'Tremouille has sworn to crucify the thief if he is 
found.” 

“The duke knows the value of his gems.” 

“ He ought to be consoled, for he has a true wife 
left, and, his eminence of St. Sabines tells me, such a 
possession is more precious than rubies,” drawled Vis- 
conti. 


I await you,” interrupted 


“ Gentlemen, 
We 
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“‘Gentlemen, you interrupt M. D’Entrangues. Let 
us end this painful scene.” 

“ There is but one thing more, sir. I ask you now to 
have this”—D’Entrangues indicated me with an inso- 
lent look—* this person’s quarters searched.” 

Whilst he was speaking, D’Alegres gave a whispered 
order to a young officer, who left the room immediately, 
although with a somewhat discontented air at being 
sent away. As D’Entrangues finished, the door was 
opened, a couple of files of Swiss infantry entered, and 
with them Braccio Fortebraccio, our provost-marshal. 
Ata sign from D’Alegres one of the files surrounded 
me, the other D’Entrangues, and Braccio called out in 
a loud voice, * Ugo di Savelli, and Crépin D’Entran- 
gues, I arrest you in the king’s name! ” 

*« At your service, provost,” said D’Entrangues with 
a bow, “my sword is already given up. May I ask, 
sir,” he continued, turning to D’Alegres, “if you will 
put my proofs to the test ?” 

“At once. Provost, lead your prisoners to M. di 
Savelli’s quarters.” 

“Thank God!” The expression burst from me, so 
great was my relief. I was sure of being acquitted, and 
madame or no madame, I should kill D’Entrangues the 
following day, even though I knew Tremouille had 
sworn to hang the next man caught duelling within the 
jurisdiction of his camp. We were, as I have stated, at 
Arezzo, and had passed the winter there, in the truce 
following the expulsion of the Duke of Bari from Lom- 
bardy. It had, however, become necessary to menace 
the Pope, who was hilt deep in intrigue as well as crime, 
and Tremouille, leaving Monsignore d’Amboise in Milan, 
marched south, and with the aid of our Florentine allies, 
held the Borgia and Spain in check. Acting under the 
advice of Trevulzio, Ives d’Alegres, and others, the duke 
had not entered the town; but kept us in camp near 
Giove, outside the walls. 

The gates of the city and the citadel were, however, 
at the same time strongly garrisoned, and Trevulzio 
held command within. It was all the more urgent to 
keep the main body of the troops outside the walls, as 
they were composed, with the exception of a few French 
regiments, mainly of mercenaries, and by holding the 
town with picked men, upon whom he could rely, Tre- 
mouille would be able, in case of any change of front 
on the part of his mercenaries, to have them between 
two fires. Ives d’Alegres, who then acted as lieutenant- 
general to the duke, was immediately in command of 
the camp, and had fixed his headquarters in a large 
villa, the property of the Accolti, and it was here that 
the supper, which ended so, was given. 

My own quarters were but a bow-shot or two away, 
in the direction of the town. When we reached them, 
I was surprised to find at the door my servant Tarbes 
in the hands of two of the marshal’s men, a. half troop 
of French lancers drawn up before my tent, and my own 
small condotta of ten lances, which I had raised for the 
war by pawning my last acre, all under guard. As if 
any attempt at rescue were possible! I saw in a 
moment that this accounted for D’Entrangues’s late 
arrival at the supper: but entered the tent sure of the 
results. A dozen blazing torches threw a clear enough 
light, and D’Alegres briefly requested the provost to 
begin the search. The practiced hands of the field 
police did this very effectually, but to no purpose, and 
I felt that the faces of all were looking friendly towards 
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me. D’Entrangues seemed nervous, and his sallow 
cheek was pale. 

«Send for Tarbes,” he said, and at a word from the 
provost my knave was led in. This man was a Span- 
iard, whom [ had taken into my service, some little while 
ago, on the recommendation of D’Entrangues. Except 
on one occasion when he lost, or maybe stole, a pair of 
silver spurs, for which I cuffed him roundly, he had 
served me well. At the present moment he seemed 
overcome with fear, trembled in every limb, and refused 
to look at me. 

‘Signor Tarbes,’ 
what the wheel is ? ” 

The man made no answer, and Braccio went on— 

“Signor Tarbes, we want a little information, which I 
am persuaded you possess. If you give it freely, we 
will be merciful; if you prevaricate, if you attempt to 
conceal anything, we will do to you what we did to the 
death-hunters after San Miniato—you remember ? ” 

“Speak freely, Tarbes. There is no fear,” I added. 

“Even your master, the excellent cavaliere, advises 
you, and I must say, advises you well,” continued Brac- 
cio. ‘Signor Tabes, you will now show us,” and he 
rubbed his hands together softly, “‘ where the valiant 
knight, Ugo di Savelli, keeps his prizes of war, the 
spoils of his bow and spear—I was going to say 
fin a 

“« Have a care, sir,” said D’Alegres sternly, “‘ you are 
here to do your duty, not to play the jester.” Braccio 
shrank back at his look, and the general turned to Tarbes. 
‘“‘ In brief, we want to know if your master, M. di Savelli, 
has any concealed property here? Will you answer at 
once, or do you prefer to be put to the question ? ” 

“[ will speak—say anything, my lord—only have 
mercy. I swear whatI sayistrue. His excellency, my 
master, has nothing beyond what you have seen—and 
what lies in the leather valise under this rug.” 

Now this rug in question lay flat on the turf on 
which my tent stood, and at the time of the search 
D’Alegres and others were standing on it. Owing to 
this, and to the crowded state of the tent, it had hither- 
to escaped the attention which it would doubtless have 
received sooner or later, for nothing ever passed Braccio’s 
eyes. In a moment the rug was swept aside, and, as 
the torches were held to the turf, it was evident it had 
been dug away and then replaced carelessly. 

Braccio was in his element. 

“ Pouf! ” he exclaimed, “a clumsy amateur after all! 
I thought better of his valor. Here! give me a pike! 
And hold the torches so! ” 

With a sharp point of the pike he quickly cleared 
away the turf, and, stooping down, lifted up from the hole 
he exposed a small brown valise, which had been con- 
cealed in the earth. The interest was now intense. 
Every one crowded round Braccio. Even the vigilance 
of the guards over me completely relaxed. I felt a 
touch on my shoulder, and, looking back, saw Hawk- 
wood. 

“Would you like to go?” he whispered rapidly. 
“My horse is ready saddled—you know where to find 
him.” 

I thanked him with a look; but shook my head. 

‘* Shall I break it open, excellency ?” and Braccio held 
the bag out to D’Alegres. 

“* My master has the key, 
no more.” 
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said the provost, “do you know 
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“‘[—the key!” I exclaimed. “Villain, the bag is not 
mine! ” 

‘Tt bears your arms, however ;” Braccio pointed to 
a little metal plate on which they were engraved. 

“You must, I am afraid, submit to the further indig- 
nity of being searched,” said D’Alegres. 

There was no hope in resistance, and I endured this. 
Braccio himself searched me, and almost as soon as he 
began, pulled from an inner pocket of my vest a small 
key, attached to a fine gold chain. 

‘“* Here is the noble knight’s key,” he exclaimed, “ and 
see; it fits exactly!” He turned it in the lock, opened © 
the valise, and emptied the contents out on a rough 
camp table. A low murmur went up, for among the 
small heap of articles was Hawkwood’s leather bag and 
madame’s bracelet, whilst something rolled a little on 
one side, and fell off softly to the turf. A soldier picked 
it up and placed it face upwards on the table—the lost 
medallion. 

One by one D’Alegres held up the articles sadly, and 
I looked round in my agony on the faces of those who 
but an hour ago were my friends. They had all shrunk 
back from me, and I was alone within the circle of the 
guards. D’Entrangues stood with folded arms, and a 
smile on his lips, and ‘Tarbes glanced from side to side . 
like an ape seeking chance for escape. I looked toward 
Hawkwood, but even his face was hard and set. 

“TI do not see the Duchess’s rubies here,” said 
D’Alegres. 

‘“‘T am prepared to produce them to-morrow,” replied 
D’Entrangues ; “in the meantime I trust you have suffi- 
cient proof.” 

“Give M. d’Entrangues his sword. You need not 
fight this man,” D’Alegres added, pointing to me, “even 
if he challenges you. Were you a French subject,” he 
said to me, “I would hang you in your boots; as it is, 
I will submit the case to the duke. D’Entrangues, I 
hold you to your word about the rubies. Provost, see 
that your prisoner is carefully guarded. You will an- 
swer for him with your life.” 

‘“‘ Prisoner, your excellency! There are two.” 

“T have restored M. d’Entrangues his sword.” 

“« There is still another,” and the provost pointed to 
Tarbes. 

“Pah!” exclaimed D’Alegres, “hang him out of 
hand—come, gentlemen! ” 

One by one they went out. Not another look did 
they give me. I heard the tread of feet, and the sound 
of voices in eager conversation, dying out in the dis- 
tance. I stood as in a dream. Tarbes had been 
dragged away speechless and half fainting. When he 
was outside he found voice, and I heard him alternately 
cursing D’Alegres and D’Entrangues and screaming 
for mercy. Braccio touched me on the arm. 

“ Come, signore,” he said, “you, at any rate, have a 
few hours left.” 

I started at the man’s words, and my rage and despair 
may be imagined when I saw that he proposed to bind 
me,a noble, like any thief! From this I hoped to escape 
by bringing on death, and, on a sudden, hit the guard 
next to me on the face with all my force. Down he 
went like an ox, and I made a rush to the tent door, 
little doubting that I should be cut down and put out 
of my misery. But they were too quick. I was one, 
and they were many. In a hand-turn I was tripped 
up, my wrists securely fastened behind my back, and 








any further resistance on my part impossible. The 
man whom I felled scrambled up and attempted to 
brain me with the butt of his pike as I went down; 
but Braccio struck him senseless with the hilt of his 
sword, and this time he lay in a huddled heap, quiet 
enough. 

I besought Braccio to give me my parole, swearing 
on the faith of a gentleman, on the honor of a Savelli, 
that I would not attempt escape, and would go with 
him quietly, if I were but free from the ignominy of the 
cords that bound me. 

“Shut the cage door, keep your bird,” he laughed 
brutally, “I have to answer for you to-morrow, and | 
weigh the faith of a gentleman and the honor—God 
save the mark—of a Savelli, as that,” he snapped his 
fingers, ‘“‘ when it comes to a consideration of Braccio 
Fortebraccio’s head. So your knighthood must even 
go as you are, with my love-knots on you. Here, two 
of you, take charge of this tent, and see after Arnulf 
there—I never thought his skull so thin—march!” 

And in this manner was I led out, two men in front 
of me, two behind, one on either hand, all with their 
weapons ready, whilst the provost himself brought up 
the rear, with his drawn sword in one hand and a lighted 
torch in the other. I fully recognized that I was the 
victim of a deeply laid plot on the part of D’Entrangues, 
and was now on my way to prison. 

* * * * * * * 

At about noon the next day Braccio entered the cell. 
He raged beyond measure at finding me loosed of 
my bonds, and insisted at first on securing me again. 
I shrewdly suspected, however, that Messer Braccio 
was a trifle afraid of the consequences of his violence 
the night before, and that his furious language was in 
this case but bluster. I showed a bold front, there- 
fore, and the under-officer putting in a word for me, the 
provost gave in with apparent reluctance. He informed 
me that my affair was to be dealt with by the duke in 
person, and that I should make ready to go with him. 
I replied that I was prepared to go at once, and with- 
out more ado was escorted to the main building. 

I could see that a considerable crowd was collected, 
and from the litters and riding-horses that were being 
led to and fro, perceived that some ladies had heard 
the news, and were come to gratify their curiosity at 
my expense, and see such trial as I was to undergo. 
I was led into the great hall, which was full of people, 
and in the gallery above the dais saw, amongst other 
ladies, the Duchesse de la Tremouille, and by her side 
Madame d’Entrangues. The latter kept her eyes down, 
and fanned herself with a fan of peacock feathers, 
which, even at that moment, I was able to recognize as 
my gift. On the dais was a table with seats set about 
it, which were as yet empty. 

At the steps of the dais stood D’Entrangues, and be- 
side him a small man cloaked in a sad-colored mantle, 
with a keen, cleanly-shaven face and watchful eyes. 
He held in his hand a small packet, and surveyed me 
with no little interest. D’Entrangues did not meet my 
look, and his hangdog face was turned towards the 
doorway immediately opposite to him. 

In a moment or so that door was opened, and the 
duke entered, talking earnestly with a cavalier of a most 
gracious and distinguished presence. Tremouille him- 
self was a small, slightly-built man, of features in no 
way remarkable, but redeemed in some part by the 
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alert intelligence of his glance. In early life he had 
met with an accident which left him lame ever after. 
Yet he was a good horseman and of a constitution that 
nothing could tire. As for his companion, his face was 
then strange to me; but in after times, when I was ad- 
mitted to his intimacy and honored with his friendship, 
I came to know him as great beyond all men; and this 
I do not say in gratitude for the debt I owe him, but 
simply to add my humble testimony to that of others, 
his companions-in-arms and equals in station, who with 
one consent allow him to be the glory of his age and of 
knighthood. 

Immediately behind Tremouille came D’Alegres and 
Trevulzio, who had raised himself to his present high 
position, and was a most capable soldier. These four 
took their seats at the table, and the numerous and bril- 
liant staff of officers who accompanied them ranged 
themselves behind. From the manner in which the 
stranger took his seat, I gathered, and I was not mis- 
taken, that he was there as one of my judges, and for 
a moment I wondered who he was. That he was of 
the highest rank was clear from his aspect and bearing, 
and from the fact that he wore round his neck the col- 
lar of the Holy Chost. 

The proceedings of this public court-martial began at 
once. It is needless to set them down in full detail. 
D’Entrangues stated his case, D’Alegres briefly set forth 
the action taken by him, and Visconti and Hawkwood 
testified to having found their property in my possession, 
under the circumstances already explained. I will do 
them the justice to say that they did so with evident 
and genuine reluctance. 

Tremouille, who had doubtless heard all this before, 
listened patiently to the end, and then asked me what I 
had to say. Whatcould I say? I looked at the faces 
around me and saw no sympathy. I looked up at the 
gallery where the ladies sat, and caught a whisper: 

“T do not care—I know it is false; he is not guilty.” 

The words gave me courage. The charge was false. 
As false as hell. Then I found tongue. I asked if it 
were possible that I, a noble, whose career had hitherto 
been blameless, could have suddenly become so vile as 
to sink to common theft ? I pointed out my long years 
of service, and called D’Alegres and Trevulzio, under 
whose banners I had served, to witness if they had ever 
known me sully my honor. 

“It is known, M. di Savelli, that you are hard put 
for money,” said Tremouille. 

I admitted the fact, and also admitted that at the 
time I stood there I owed money lost at play ; but that 
the sum did not amount to more than fifty crowns, and 
there was twice that amount due to me from the military 
chest. I then went on to point out how unlikely it was 
that, even if I had stolen the jewels, I should have 
hoarded them up and not turned them into money, for 
which I allowed I was pressed, and wound up by saying 
I was the victim of a conspiracy, and that I was pre- 
pared to assert my honor, man to man, against D’En- 
trangues, or any other who would take up his cause. 

“What say you, my lord of Bayard ?” and Tremouille 
turned to the stranger who sat beside him. Even whilst 
waiting for his answer, and on the cross with anxiety as 
I was, I could not help looking with the greatest in- 
terest at the man. This, then, was the celebrated Pierre 
du Terrail, the noblest knight in Christendom. Vague 
rumors that he was about to join the army of Tremouille, 
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with a high command, had reached us. But we had 
merely looked upon them as rumors. And now he had 
come, apparently suddenly, and without warning. I 
felt sure that he brought war with him, but had no more 
time to think, for he answered: “A fair offer—M. 
d’Entrangues can do no less than accept.” 

But Trevulzio then cut in, pointing out that practi- 
cally the case was proved. That to allow me the ordeal 
by combat would upset all the course of military disci- 
pline, under which he thought the matter should be de- 
cided. Even if the ordeal of battle was allowed, and I 
won, it would not prove my innocence in the face of 
the damning evidence against me. 

“If there is any shadow of doubt, your excellency,” 
and D’Entrangues advanced to the table, “this will 
clear it up. Messer Vieri, kindly hand that package to 
the duke.” 

The man whom he addressed, who was no other than 
he whom I had remarked, on entering the justice room, 
as D’Entrangues’ companion, stepped forward and 
placed the packet before Tremouille, who opened it 
amidst a dead silence. 

“Messer Vieri, how did you obtain this?” asked 
Tremouille. 

“The matter is simple, excellency,” replied the 
banker; “but first may I ask if madame the duchess 
recognizes the trinket ?” 

The circlet was handed to the duchess, who said in a 
low voice : 

“It is mine; it was stolen from mea month ago—on 
the seventh of March.” 

“On the eighth of March a packet was delivered to 
me at my house of business by one ‘Tarbes, calling him- 
self servant to the Cavaliere di Savelli. He did not 
know the contents of the parcel; but it was sent to me 
for safe-keeping by his master, so he said. I gave him 
a receipt for it. I myself did not know what the nature 
of the packet was until to-day; but hearing the charges 
preferred against the cavaliere, I opened the case and 
at once recognized madame’s circlet, which I have the 
pleasure to restore.” 

“ How did you come to hear these charges against 
the Cavaliere di Savelli ?” asked Bayard. 

“I was informed of them by the knight, Messer 
d’Entrangues.” 

“That is to say, M. d’Entrangues must have known 
the jewels were pledged to you. Is this not odd?” 

It was a straw of hope that floated to me, and I could 
scarcely breathe. D’Entrangues, however, replied 
boldly, “ I was told of the matter by one Tarbes, a ser- 
vant to M. di Savelli.” 

“ You forget to add,” I burst out, “that he was a 
creature of yours, whom I employed on your recom- 
mendation.” ae 

D’Entrangues made no reply, and Bayard said, * M. 
d’Entrangues appears to have usurped the functions of 
the provost and played catchpole. Could we not see 
this Tarbes ? ” 

“‘ Call Tarbes,” said the duke. 

Braccio came forward and explained that he had 
been dealt with summarily, under the orders of the lieu- 
tenant-general. 

‘‘ Mine!” said D’Alegres in astonishment. 

“Yes, excellency, he was the prisoner whom your 
excellency ordered me to hang last night.” 

“A pity,” remarked the duke, and Trevulzio, be- 
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tween whom and D’Alegres there was little love, smiled. 
“T suppose you have nothing to say to this?” said 
Tremouille to me. 

“‘ T was not in the camp on the seventh.” 

“* Where were you?” 

But this question I could not answer, for I caught 
Madame d’Entrangues’ eye imploring me to silence, I 
looked back at the duke, and as I did so felt that 
Bayard had followed my glance, and that his eyes were 
resting on madame’s face. He glanced down almost 
as soon as I did and turned to me, and there was a 
grave encouragement in his look from which I took 
heart. To me it was a great thing to show I was not 
at or near the camp on the seventh; and yet if I did 
so I would ruin a woman’s name. It had been a harm- 
less frolic, I swear this, as I know I will come to judg- 
ment before a higher tribunal than that of man; and 
yet had I spoken there would have been but one con- 
struction. I hated D’Entrangues, too, and this would 
have struck at a vital part. For a second I hesitated, 
and looked up once more at madame. She was pale 
as death. 

I looked at Bayard, and his glance seemed to pene- 
trate my thoughts. “I cannot say!” 

There was a sound of a gasping sigh, and a heavy 
fall. ‘The peacock fan fluttered slowly down from the 
gallery to my feet, and lay there with its hundred eyes 
staring at me. 

“This ruins you,” exclaimed D’Alegres. 

“* Think again before you reply,” said the duke: “I 
will give you time.” 

**] thank your excellency; I have no further answer.” 

Tremouille shrugged his shoulders with a disappointed 
air, and dropped his chin between his clasped hands, 
his elbows resting on the table, a favorite position of 
his. Whilst he was thus considering, Bayard was 
whispering earnestly to ‘Trevulzio, and the old soldier 
seemed to assent, and his hard face almost softened as 
he looked at me. ‘They then turned their gaze on 
D’Entrangues, and Trevulzio, with a shake of his head, 
noted something briefly on a slip of paper and passed it 
on to D’Alegres. ‘The lieutenant-general looked sur- 
prised, but after a moment nodded assent, and in his 
turn passed the paper on to the duke, saying “I agree.” 
Tremouille read the paper slowly, and then they con- 
sulted together in low tones. 

And now, in a few brief words, I heard my sentence, 
and it was carried out at once. Braccio himself hacked 
off my spurs, my sword was brought in and solemnly 
broken, and I was warned to leave the camp within an 
hour, on pain of being hanged as a thief. Such prop- 
erty as I had was declared confiscate, and the men of my 
condotta were to be enrolled, by force if necessary, 
under another banner. How I went through it all I do 
not know. Icannot say how I passed down that great 
hall with the eyes of all fixed on me, a dishonored man, 
an outcast, and a leper. One thing, however, did hap- 
pen. Whilst the sentence was being carried out, Tre- 
mouille sat apparently absorbed in thought. When the 
provost broke my sword he rose to leave the room, and 
as he passed D’Entrangues the duke stopped. 

“* Monsieur,” he said, “‘ you have mistaken your voca- 
tion. His majesty does not desire his officers to bethief- 
hunters. For such talents as yours you will find room 
elsewhere, and I have to tell you that the King—my 
master—regrets he has no further neea of your services.” 
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Giraffe Hunting in the Kalahari 
IN AN AFRICAN DESERT....THE SATURDAY REVIEW 

Deep and far within the recesses of the Kalahari 
Desert there lie vast stretches of country, to this hour 
almost as remote and unfooted as in the dim days be- 
fore Vasco da Gama had doubled the stormy Cape and 
white men had discovered South Africa. Waterless as 
are these solitudes, they are yet singularly picturesque ; 
and from their very inaccessibility they afford shelter to 
various species of desert-bred animals, which, in these 
days of extermination, are becoming extremely scarce. 
In the northern portion of the Kalahari especially are 
to be found large troops of eland, gemsbok, hartebeest, 
and even koodoo—all beasts of chase, which possess the 
rare faculty of supporting life for long periods of time 
without recourse to water. ‘Towering above all these 
great antelopes, there yet wander from forest to forest 
strong bands of the tall giraffe, one of the most strangely 
beautiful even of the varied forms of wild life to be 
found in Africa, one of the last relics of those primeval 
creatures which once roamed the world. 

Perhaps the most characteristic of the scenery of the 
upper Kalahari consists of those vast and ancient wood- 
lands of giraffe acacia, where, amid open park-like 
glades, interspersed with dense, thorny thickets, the 
giraffes of Southern Africa freely wander to this hour. 
Of late years the Bechuana tribes bordering upon the 
Kalahari, having become possessed of horses and 


breech-loading rifles, have penetrated far into the des- 
ert, and, during the season of the rains, work havoc 
upon the great game. But although these black hunters 
are steadily denuding the Kalahari of its wonderful 
store of great game, there yet remain remote and un- 
known solitudes to which even they can scarce attain, 
natural preserves where the sound of the rifle has never 


yet been heard. It is to be feared, however, that even 
these sanctuaries must before very long yield their treas- 
ures of animal life to the merciless skin-hunters, bent 
only upon destruction. 

For the skin and horns of an eland or gemsbok the 
Bechuana hunter can nowadays obtain about a sov- 
ereign at the up-country store. For the hide of a full- 
grown giraffe (greatly sought after for whip and sandal- 
making) he can obtain from £3 to £5. For these 
paltry considerations the native and the Boer hunter 
are prepared to brave all the dangers and difficulties of 
desert travel, so that they may slaughter whenever and 
wherever they shall find opportunity. The English 
hunter is, and always has been, much more merciful. 
And in these days, when the game is vanishing from 
Africa as snow melts from before the sun, he is content 
to secure a few good trophies, to supply his camp with 
meat, and then stay his hand. Of all great game, 
giraffe, when first seen and hunted, are perhaps the 
most calculated to fire the white man’s imagination, to 
stir his blood. Their gigantic height, strange shape, 
beautiful coloring; the headlong speed at which they 
travel when roused; their rocking gait (a curious com- 
mingling of the sublime and ridiculous); the flailing of 
their tremendous necks, swinging in unison with their 
strides; the difficulty of pursuing such game in the 
thorny wildernesses through which they plunge,—all 


these things unite to make the first giraffe hunt unfor- 
getable. After the first few hunts, however, English- 
men seldom shoot a giraffe, unless to supply necessary 
food, or to procure a unique specimen. The great 
creatures are so timid, so defenseless, and so rarely 
beautiful, that it seems a sin to destroy them. Let us 
watch briefly a giraffe hunt in this far wilderness of the 
Kalahari. 

It is just dawn in the desert; round the remains of 
an overnight camp-fire, just upon the edge of the Kamee/ 
doorn (giraffe acacia) forest, a little knot of hunters is 
preparing for a start. Coffee and a mouthful of food 
are swallowed, and the horses are saddled up. ‘The 
hunters are camped thirty miles from their wagons; 
their nags have had no water since yesterday morning, 
and they will taste none for another dozen hours at 
least. But, like all South African ponies, they are hardy 
beasts, and are ready and eager for the fray. The two 
white hunters (they are Englishmen) mount their nags 
and, preceded by three bushmen spoorers, ride into the 
forest. It is no great while before they have found 
spoor of a small troop of giraffe, and now, hour after 
hour, they follow it up. But the track has been very 
winding, the forest is thick, the eddies of what wind 
there is are full of betrayal, and at the end of three 
hours it is plain that the troop they are following have 
got their wind and run. It is useless following them at 
present. ‘The sun is now high, the forest is intensely 
hot (remember, the shade of an African woodland is 
not the shade of England), and coats are doffed and 
fastened to the saddle-bows. That is a mistake, as will 
presently be seen. 

The two men now separate. Within ten minutes one 
of them, peering through the trees, sees in front of him 
what, between the glare and play of light and shade, 
he takes to be the stem of an old withered thorn-tree. 
It moves. ‘That is no thorn-tree, but merely the long 
neck of an old giraffe bull, which has taken alarm and, 
with its fellow, swings round and is away on the in- 
stant. The bush hereabouts is horribly dense and 
thorny, and the thorns are of such a nature that the 
strongest cord-breeches can scarcely withstand their as- 
saults. The old bulls, with hides nearly an inch thick, 
care for no thorn in the forest, and plunge through the 
armed thickets as though they were black-currant 
bushes. There is only one thing to be done: to forget 
the sickle thorns and follow them. ‘The spurs go in, 
the gallant pony springs forward, and the chase begins. 
It is truly headlong. Crash go the tall giants, their 
long necks rising and falling rhythmically, their heads 
sometimes bending low to escape a bough which all but 
scrapes the withers. It is wonderful how such mon- 
strous game can evade branches and tack this way and 
that among the interruptions and obstacles of the forest. 
It is a tough gallop indeed, but in ten minutes the 
hunter has driven his pony right up to the tail of the 
nearest bull, and from the saddle has fired his shot. 
He falls behind a little, then closes up and fires again. 
Both bullets, planted close to the root of the tail, have 
ploughed deep into the short body of the giraffe and 
done their work. The painted giant falters, sways, and 
then in an instant falls crashing to earth, carrying with 
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him in his ruin a stout sapling. Dark chestnut of coat 
(almost black with age upon the back), this old bull, 
measuring nineteen feet from the hoof to the tip of the 
false horns, forms a noble prize indeed. As he lies 
there in the long yellow grass, he looks, surely, the 
strangest of all survivals of the fauna of the dark ages— 
a priceless and pathetic relic, left to the modern world 
by the ravages of time. Seated upon the dead beast, 
the hunter (his shirt in ribbons, his body gashed and 
bleeding), smokes a pipe, then takes out his knife and 
begins the colossal task of skinning a camelopard. 


The Immortality of Animals 

Views OF Rey. C. J. ADAMS....NEW YORK HERALD 

The Rev. Charles Josiah Adams, the animal psychol- 
ogist, of Rondout, in this State, gave most interesting 
information on his favorite topic when spoken to in 
regard to the interest that he had awakened on the sub- 
ject. “Yes,” answered Mr. Adams, “I am glad to be 
able to say that I have awakened interest in the matter. 
| have always been interested in the lower animals. I 
am naturally a lover of them. When I see them abused 
| feel the war spirit move in me. I came to see that 
most persons who are cruel to the dumb creature are so 
because they do not know what is in him. Most mas- 
ters have no idea that they are giving pain when they 
kick their dogs or strike their horses. Might is self- 
centered. It takes it a long while to see that the weak 
should be considered as anything else but a servant. 
The master often goes to great trouble to convince him- 
self that there is a radical difference between him and 
his slave.” 

“ May I ask how wide an interest you have awak- 
ened ?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Adams. “The interest that I 
have awakened in animal psychology is very wide. The 
symposiums that I have lately been holding in Kingston 
are the outcome of years of previous work. I have, since 
I was a boy, thought that there was no essential differ- 
ence between man and the lower animal. I have tried 
since then to discover an essential difference between 
them, and I have not found it. I have asked those who 
claimed that there is an essential difference between them 
to point it out, and they have failed to doso. I have 
read libraries of psychological works and they have not 
shown me any essential difference between man and the 
lower animal. The conclusion that I came to when a 
boy, with my arms about the neck of my bulldog, ‘ Old 
Joe,’ years of thought and research have proven to be 
true—that the difference between man and the lower 
animal is one of quantity and not of kind—that there is 
no essential element of human nature that is not also an 
element of the nature of the lower animal. I first, when 
still a very young man, prepared and delivered a course 
of lectures on animal psychology. I delivered them 
once or twice. Then other duties claimed my attention, 
and, though I talked incidentally to individuals upon the 
subject, I began editing a department in the Dog Fan- 
cier. ‘The more I expressed myself on animal psychol- 
ogy the more my interest in it grew. I became anxious 
to teach more people personally. 1 did not care to in- 
troduce the subject into my pulpit. Had there been no 
other way of expressing my convictions on animal psy- 
chology I would have preached them from my pulpit, 
for I feel that ‘woe is me if I preach not the gospel’ of 
essential equality of the creatures in the sentient uni- 
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verse. But another way suggested itself. The thought 
came to me that I might have some of my acquaintances 
invite their friends to their houses, that I might talk with 
them about animal psychology. I gave it out in the 
papers that because one invited me for a symposium it 
did not follow that he agreed with me. 

“ The first door at which I knocked in this interest 
opened widely to me—that of Mrs. Judge Alton B. 
Parker. The next door was that of Mrs. William H. 
Turner. Many others have opened. I might hold a 
symposium every evening were not much of my time 
taken otherwise. I am into the work upto my eyes. I 
propose to prosecute it. I wrote to a great bishop of the 
Church in relation to the matter, simply out of courtesy. 
He answered me that my opinions were entertainable, 
and added that I would be surprised at how many agreed 
with me. As I have intimated, I receive a great many 
letters of inquiry, of sympathy with me in my work, re- 
lating incidents of the display of affection, intelligence, 
and even morality by dogs, horses, cats, birds, monkeys, 
and the lower animals generally. But yesterday I re- 
ceived a letter from a clergyman. It was written in a 
hotel in New York City. He was just taking ship for 
the Orient, and requested me to write him at Constanti- 
nople or Cairo, Egypt. He felt that he could net put 
to sea without sending me greeting and godspeed in my 
work in the interest of the poor dumb creatures who 
need so badly that somebody speak for them. My let- 
ters with relation to this matter come from every State 
in the Union, from Canada; from as far away as South 
Africa. It looks to me sometimes as if I would have to 
abandon everything else and give myself to animal psy- 
chology.” 

“Do you claim, Mr. Adams, as you have intimated, 
that there is no essential difference between man and the 
lower animals ?”’ I asked. 

“Yes, and I would like to make it clear why I so 
hold. I am conscious. But I am more than conscious 
—I am self-conscious. I am a person. And is not 
the lower animal a person too? How does any one 
know that I am aware of myself as myself? I want 
something that somebody else has. I take the means to 
get it. I make my wants known, Does not the dog 
make his wants known? My dog Phlip, who spends 
the day with me in my study, wants to go out. He 
makes his want known by barking, by scratching at the 
door, by going through with his numerous tricks. Some 
days ago I was writing and did not pay attention to him 
for a considerable time. To attract my attention he did 
what a man or woman would have done under the cir- 
cumstances—that is, he did something unusual. When 
a man cannot attract another’s attention by ordinary 
means he tries extraordinary means. ‘lhe extraordinary 
means that Phlip employed were to jump into a chair 
which sat at the end of my writing-table and sit up.. He 
had sat up before, of course, for to sit up is one of his 
tricks, but he had never jumped into that chair and sat 
up. Here was as certainly an appeal of his personality 
to my personality as it would be the appeal of the per- 
sonality of my friend to my personality, did that friend 
change the pitch of his voice or speak in another lan- 
guage to attract my attention, or to do any other pur- 
posely extraordinary or unordinary thing to that end. 

*¢ One may be conscious, of course, without being self- 
conscious. But the point I make now is that in doing 
the unordinary thing to attract my attention, Phlip 
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proved himself to be a person—a self-conscious person. 
When the dog wants something that the other dog has 
he takes measures to get it, even if he has to whip the 
other dog—if he can. And when one gets from another 
being something that that other being has he proves that 
he feels, that he knows, that he is not the other being. 
It is a case of aggressive self. I have shown how Phlip 
is conscious of himself as another from his master. I 
have shown, also, how the one dog knows himself to not 
be the other dog. The mosquito which does not sit still 
and allow my hand to come down upon it proves by 
flying away that it knows itself to not be me. Even 
should I admit that it does so instinctively, simply and 
purely, may there not be such a thing as instinctive self- 
consciousness ? But I have in mind two illustrations 
which clearly prove that the dog is conscious of self, and 
more than instinctively so—may on occasion take care 
of himself. In calling upon a professional friend the 
other day, in the thought that I might both instruct him 
and call his attention away from la grippe, from which 
he was suffering, I told hima story that had within the 
day been told me in a letter I had received from a gen- 
tleman at the Far West. 

There was a dog called by the name of Diogenes, who 
had, as dogs will, become old in the lapse of years. He 
lay on a rug before the fire one evening. His master 
sat at one side of the open fire, his mistress at the other, 
so Diogenes was between them. The other member of 
the family was a boy, coming now to be a young man. 
He and Diogenes had been playmates when he was a 
boy and Diogenes was only a puppy. The master said 
to the wife: ‘ Diogenes is old. He has lost his teeth. 
He is full of rheumatism and fleas. He is no longer 
anything but a nuisance to us, and he is no comfort to 
himself. I think that to-morrow I'll take him to the 
hill back of the house and chloroform him.’ Directly 
Diogenes got up, went to his master and rubbed his 
head on his master’s knee. ‘Then he went to his mis- 
tress and laid his head in her lap. Then he went to the 
young man and licked his hand and looked into his face 
again and again. ‘Then he went to the door, opened it 
with his nose and passed out into the night. He did 
not come back that night. He did not come back the 
next day. They tracked him till his tracks were lost 
among the number of tracks on the highway. They 
made inquiry for him through the neighborhood the 
following day. Everybody knew him, but nobody had 
seen him. He had gone off because the master whom 
he had served faithfully through the years had said that 
he was going to take his life. Would any one think of 
saying that a man who ran away to save his life was not 
self-conscious ? 

“The story attracted my friend’s attention away from 
la grippe, but it did not instruct him. He told mea 
story within his own knowledge of a dog that had run 
away because he had heard his master say that he was 
going to shoot him. He who does not know that self- 
consciousness is one of the attributes of the lower ani- 
mal has never paid attention to the lower animal, nor 
studied their habits in every-day life.” 

“But do you claim that the lower animal has the 
power of abstraction—has abstract ideas ?” 

“T expected you to ask that question,” said Mr. 
Adams, smiling. “It is always asked. Yes, certainly. 
There is nothing more certain than that the lower ani- 
mal has abstract ideas. An abstract idea is an idea of 
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something that belongs to, or includes, more than one 
object. The idea of numbers is an abstract idea. The 
idea of color is an abstract idea. There may be a red 
apple, a red ribbon, a red house, a red nose. Being 
able to include in one conception more than one object, 
the cat, the dog, and other lower animals have an ab- 
stract idea. Being able to abstract, or subtract, color 
from objects—holding the idea of red, for instance, 
apart from the form of any object—the ant, the bee, 
the dog, the horse, have the abstract idea of color as 
clearly as had Rubens, and this I have seen in many 
instances in my studies of animals. 

“ Now, we come to another psychological essential. 
The lower animal is self-conscious and knows external 
things—knows them just as I do, just as you do, just 
as any man does—and those objects awaken feelings 
in him just as they do in the human being. I am at- 
tracted by what I touch, taste, smell, hear or see, or 
repelled. So is the lower animal. The old saw says 
that ‘you can catch more flies with molasses than with 
vinegar.’ That simply means that the fly is more at- 
tracted by the molasses than by the vinegar. Some 
persons attract me and some repel me. Any one who 
knows anything about a dog is aware that this is true 
in his case as well as in the case of man. And there 
are attractions and repulsions among his own kind for 
the dog, just as there are for man among his own 
kind.” 

“‘ But does the lower animal reason ?” I asked. 

“ Unquestionably,” answered Mr. Adams. “ An old 
gentleman fell into a hole in the ground made by a 
tree which had lain for years and rotted away. He so 
fell that his arms were held by the sides of the open- 
ing to his sides. He cried out. Nobody heard him. 
Nobody? Yes. His dog heard him, and did some- 
thing rational. The master lay in the hole with his head 
down hill. The dog got below him, worked his head 
under the head of the master, then his head and shoul- 
ders under the master’s back, until the master was so 
raised that he could use his hands and so help himself 
to his feet. Could a man without arms and hands 
have gone about saving another man situated as this 
one was in a more rational way? No. The dog em- 
ployed means to an end—definite means to a definite 
end. He reasoned.” 

“Do you believe in the immortality of the lower ani- 
mals ?” I asked. 

‘“‘]T will answer you as I answer all who ask me that 
question. I hope for the immortality of all sentient 
creatures—for the immortality of the sentient universe. 
I don’t want to put myself on the level of a dog. No 
need of that. Then I know some dogs which I would 
not want to put on the level of some men I know. But 
some one else says: ‘I do not want to have mosquitos 
and other disagreeable bugs and things in heaven with 
me.’ The most disagreable things here may be agree- 
able there. Then I never heard of but one person, and 
he was a very foolish young man, who committed sui- 
cide because the flies bothered him. But, as mosquitos 
are not everywhere in time, they may not be everywhere 
in eternity. Though the dogs are within immortality, 
St. John the Divine says that they are without heaven, 
together with some other disagreeable persons. I have 
no doubt that St. John means bad dogs. I know some 
dogs that deserve heaven more than some people I 
have known.” 
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Our Treaties and Who Made Them 

HENRY CLEMENT HOLMES....HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE 

While there is but one original Treaty of Versailles, 
one Treaty of Washington, one Clayton-Bulwer Treaty 
—which last you so often hear mentioned—there are 
at least two official copies of all other treaties. These 
are called “exchange copies,” because they are really 
exchanged by representatives of the governments which 
are parties to them, and the exact moment at which 
this exchange is made by those representatives is that 
moment on which the treaty becomes legally operative 
in both countries affected by it. ‘Treaties take their 
names after cities, or after courts at which they are 
drawn up. Thus the Treaty of Versailles, dated at 
Paris, affects the United States and England. The 
famous Treaty of Berlin affected in vital degree, not 
Germany, but England and Russia. After a treaty has 
been negotiated and ratified by both governments that 
are parties to it, our State Department prepares an 
“exchange copy ” of it, which it presents to the other 


party to the treaty. If it be a treaty with Japan, China, 
or any countries of the far East, or if it be one with 
Turkey, Russia, Sweden, or Greece, it is written in 
some European language. If it be a treaty with Spain, 
Portugal, or any of the South American republics, it is 
usually written in Spanish and English. 

The treaty is engrossed upon parchment, on one side 


of the sheet, and the seal of the United States, which, 
unlike the seal of almost every other nation of the 
world, is not wax, but embossed white paper, is placed 
at the left of the official signature at the end of the 
document. This official signature is not that of the 
Secretary of State or of a commissioner, as in the 
case of an original, but the signature of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. The parchment used is 
ten by eighteen inches in size, and to preserve the 
sheets there are provided stiff covers of red or blue 
Russia leather. The exchange copy of our last treaty 
with Spain was engrossed in a hand that was more 
beautiful than print. The paper was divided down the 
middle by a pale blue line. On the left of the line was 
written the English version, and on the right the Span- 
ish one. In mentioning the parties to the treaty we 
always mention ourselves first, thus reversing the usual 
rule of private etiquette. The Spanish Government 
prepared a similar exchange copy, signed by the Span- 
ish sovereign. In this one the Spanish version is writ- 
ten on the left, or first, half of the page, the English on 
the second, or last, and Spain follows the universal dip- 
lomatic custom by mentioning herself first. 

These exchange copies having been prepared, the 
representatives of the two countries meet by appoint- 
ment, and formally trade copies. Hence our exchange 
copies are not at Washington, but in foreign capitals, 
while in the State Department at Washington may be 
seen, if you get the necessary permission to do so, ex- 
change copies that have been prepared in almost every 
part of the globe, and which bear the autographs of 
almost every sovereign and President of the world for 
the last hundred years and more. Exchange copies 
made by us to present to foreign nations are severely 
plain when compared with those that foreign nations 


present to us. Those from Siam, Japan, and China. 
contain all the flummery that can be crowded into or 
upon them. They bear gold lettering in profusion, 
seals as big as the crown of your hat, and enough rib- 
bon to stock a notion-counter of a metropolitan store. 

A famous treaty of amity and commerce was drawn 
up between this country and the Tycoon of Japan, 
and the exchange copy of it, prepared by the Japanese 
Foreign Office for presentation to us, is a work of art. 
First, there is a black lacquer box of exquisite make tied 
with heavy cords and tassels of purple silk. Raising the 
lid, one sees the treaty contained in a book over half an 
inch thick, and bound in gold brocade. The text of 
the treaty is in Dutch, but accompanying this is the 
document known as the “ full power,” a few sheets of 
paper bearing Japanese characters, and contained in a 
sewn slip of white and gold brocade; both the treaty 
and “ full power” are wrapped in a large square of scar- 
let silk brocade. Another unique exchange copy is the 
one between the United States and the Sultan of Muscat, 
called the Treaty of Muscat. It is written in Arabic upon 
linen paper that is bordered with scarlet and gold lines, 
and enclosed in a highly polished ivory cylinder. 

A student in Syracuse University, who is deeply 
interested in autograph collecting, penned a polite re- 
quest for an autograph, enclosed a postal note for 
twenty-five cents, and addressed the envelope, ‘ Vic- 
toria, Queen of Great Britain, London, England.” He 
waited three months fora response. Then he wrote again, 
making the same polite request, but adding a postscript 
to the effect that in his opinion either the autograph or the 
quarter ought to be forthcoming. At the end of a little 
more than a month he received the autograph. I would 
not encourage this sort of thing among American boys 
and girls. ‘The Queen never knew, of course, that the 
student made such a request, yet the autograph was 
genuine! Did you ever see Queen Victoria’s autograph ? 
I have seen it many times in the British Museum, among 
records of Parliament in Somerset House, London, and 
on exchange copies of treaties in the State Department, 
Washington. 

Queen Victoria writes a coarser hand now than she 
used to do, but it is still firm and full of character. She 
now signs herself ‘‘ Victoria, R. I.”—the letters on the 
same line with her name. Before she added the “I” 
she used to write the “ R ” beneath her name, connect- 
ing it with the final stroke of the “a” in her name by a 
rather stiff flourish. Of course the “ R ” signifies Queen 
of Great Britain and Ireland, and the “I” Empress of 
India, the Latin initials being used. Here is a pen de- 
scription of a late autograph, the signature to an ex- 
change copy of a treaty between this country and Eng- 
land relative to the Northwest boundary—that 54° 40’ 
one to which your grandfather, in a famous political’ 
campaign, added the words “or fight.” The “V” is 
seven-eighths of an inch tall, and she used exactly four 
inches of horizontal space in writing the ten letters. If 
you try to make these letters fill the space indicated, you 
will see that this signature is a very bold one—for a 
woman to write. The “ V” is not correctly made, but 
is crossed near the top, and looks almost exactly like 
the lower part of a small writing “ y ” set up on the line. 








‘The “xv” is crossed twice, once with a heavy flourish 
above it, and once with a pen-mark running upward, 
left, and then to the first stroke of the letter. The “ R” 
follows the “a” without a break, falls far to the right 
of the upright line, and has a very small top. Exactly 
reversing this order, the capital “I,” which follows the 
“R” without a raise of the pen, is almost all top, and 


almost no bottom. The small letters are coarse, and 
the capitals ungraceful. The whole looks quite unlike 
a woman’s hand, and unlike the hand of a person accus- 
tomed to the use of a pen. This signature is attached 
to a very beautiful copy of this important treaty. It 
was prepared in the London Foreign Office for presen- 
tation to us, and is a book ten inches by fourteen in 
size. The covers are stiff, and padded on the outside 
with scarlet plush ; on the inside with pale blue satin. 

The treaty is written upon sixteen pages of heavy 
parchment, unruled, but bordered all around each page, 
and very near the edge, by a single red line. The en- 
grossing is most beautiful. There is no introduction, 
such as “In the Name of the Most Holy and Un- 
divided Trinity,” that begins many treaties. Its first 
word is “ Victoria,” written quite large. Following this 
name there are enumerated about a score of titles. 
When at last the text reaches the party of the second 
part it calls us “Our good friends,” and specifies that 
the term means the United States of America. Only at 
the very beginning is the term explained. Throughout 
the rest of the treaty we are called simply “ Our good 
friends.” The lines go entirely across the page, and at 
the end is the statement, “Given by the Court at 
Osborne, August 5, 1892.” The covers are held to- 
gether at the front by two gros-grain ribbons two inches 
in width. One is a pale blue, and the other an emerald- 
green ; the latter for Ireland, I suppose, but against the 
pale blue and scarlet it gives one’s sense of color har- 
mony a shock. 

The parchment leaves are bound into the covers by 
two large scarlet and silver-tinsel cords that are four 
feet long, and that terminate in two ugly tinsel tassels. 
Before reaching the tassels, however, the cords pass 
through the seal, which is of pale olive-green wax, half 
an inch thick and six and one-half inches across—a 
cumbrous affair that requires a tin box to preserve it in. 
One side of the seal shows Victoria on the throne, with 
female attendants, the whole suggestive of the marble 
group in the corridor of the House of Lords at West- 
minster ; the other side of it represents the figure of the 
same sovereign, with the words so familiar on the Eng- 
lish coins as a border. The whole is preserved in a 
black leather box, that is lined with white plush, and 
built in compartments to accommodate the great seal. 





King Arthur’s Round Table 

ROMANCE OF Its Histoxy....NEW YORK EVENING SUN 

There is no period of history more fascinating than 
that romantic chapter dealing with the days of King 
Arthur, his court, and the chivalrous deeds of his brave 
and gallant knights. It is the period that schoolboys 
ask questions about and like to linger over, for it tells 
them of a day when adventure and romance went hand 
in hand with beautiful legends and picturesque super- 
stitions. The thrilling tales of the Knights of the Round 
Table make up one of the most popular books for boys 
ever written. King Arthur’s Round Table, according 
to one version of the legend, was a sort of mutual pro- 
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tective association, composed of a dozen of the bravest 
and most powerful nobles of the country. King Arthur, 
who died in 542 from a wound received in battle, was 
the Prince of a tribe of Britons, the Silures, in Wales. 

“Arthur,” says a famous Welch scholar, “is the 
Great Bear, as the name (Arcturus) implies, and perhaps 
this constellation being so near the pole, and visibly de- 
scribing a circle in a small space, is the origin of the 
famous Round Table.” Merlin, the famous enchanter 
and magician, King Arthur’s chief counsellor, organized 
the Knights of the Round Table. There were thirteen 
seats in memory of the Apostles. Only twelve were ever 
occupied, and these only by knights of the greatest fame 
and the best established prowess. The thirteenth seat 
was meant to represent that of Judas the traitor, and 
was always empty. It was known as the perilous seat. 
A rash and scornful Saracen knight once presumed to 
sit in it, and the earth opened beneath it and swallowed 
him up, seat, trappings, armor and all. Some magic 
power wrote upon each seat the name of the knight who 
was entitled to sit in it. No knight could succeed to a 
vacant seat unless he surpassed in valor and daring the 
knight who had occupied it before him. Without these 
qualifications some hidden and mysterious force would 
repel him if he occupied the seat, and his name would 
not appear upon the back of the chair. 

One of the principal seats was that occupied by Sir 
Moraunt, of Ireland. When he died the seat became 
vacant and remained so for ten years, because no knight 
was able to show bravery superior to his. Sir Moraunt’s 
name still remained on the chair. At length Sir Tris- 
tram, a knight who afterward became one of the most 
famous among those of the Round Table, performed 
some specially valorous deed, and King Arthur led him 
by the hand to the seat. Strange and beautiful music 
at once was heard in the air, and sweet perfumes floated 
down around the head of the gallant Sir Tristram, whose 
name at the same time blazed forth in light on the back 
of the chair. It was the law of the Round Table that 
each knight, after his admission, should spend the next 
ten days in search of all sorts of adventures, during 
which time his fellow knights might disguise themselves 
and try their strength and skill with him. 

All knights admitted to the Order of the Round Table 
were further bound by oath to assist each other at the 
hazard of their lives, to attempt singly the most perilous 
adventures, to lead when necessary a life of monastic 
solitude, to fly to arms at the first summons and never to 
retire from battle till they had defeated the enemy, unless 
night came and separated the combatants. The real 
round table was made by Merlin for Uter Pendragon, who 
gave it to King Leodegraunce, of Camelyard, who gave 
it to Arthur when the latter married his daughter. 
There were 150 knights known as Knights of the Round 
Table. King Leodegraunce brought over 100 when at 
the wedding of his daughter he gave the table to Arthur. 
Merlin filled up twenty-eight of the remaining seats, 
and King Arthur elected Gawaine and Tor. The re- 
maining seats were left for those who might prove worthy. 

The thirty knights seated with Prince Arthur at the 
Round Table in the account given in the “ Famous 
History of the Renowned Prince Arthur,” are Sirs 
Acolon, Ballamore, Blaumaus, Beleobus, Belvour, Ber- 
sunt, Bowe, Floll, Galahad, Gareth, Gaheris, Galohalt, 
Gawaine, Grislet, Hector, of Mares; Iwein, Kay, Lady- 
nas, Lancelot, Lionell, Marhaus, Paginet, Palamede, 
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Pelleas, Percivall, Sagris, Superbilis, Tor, Tristram, and 
Turquine. Other famous Knights of the Round Table 
were: Amoral, of Wales; Banier, Brandiles, Brunor, 
Caradoc, the Chaste; Colgrevance, Dinadam, Driam, 
Eric, Lavain, Morolt, Persaunt, of Inde; Reyence, 
Wigalois, and Ywain. 





Meaning of National Names 
A STUDY IN ORIGINS....ATLANTA CONSTITUTION 
Zululand is the land of the Zulus. 
Sumatra means the “happy land.” 
Hayti means “mountain country.” 
Peru was named from the River Paro. 
The Transvaal is the country beyond the Vaal. 
Java is the Malay word for “land of nutmegs.” 
Moldavia took its name from the River Moldau. 
Colombia was thus called in honor of Columbus. 
Bolivia was thus called in honor of Simon Bolivar. 
Mexico is City of Mexitil, the Mexican god of war. 
Morocco has always been the “land of the Moors.” 
Arabia was so called from its inhabitants, the Arabs. 
Canada is an Indian word,—a “ collection of huts.” 
The word Borneo is of native origin, signifying “ the 
land.” 
Costa Rica is a Spanish expression, signifying “ rich 
coast.” 
Abyssinia was the land of the Abassins or “ mixed 
races.” 
Nicaragua was thus named in honor of a chief named 
Nicaro. 
Corsica has a Pheenician name, meaning ‘‘ wooded 
islands.” 
Formosa is a Portuguese word signifying “ beautiful 
country.” 
Argentina has its name from the silvery reflection of 
its rivers. 
Finland is 
marshes.” 
Uruguay was named from the river which flows 
through it. 
Bosnia is so called because the River Bosna flows 
through it. 
Ecuador means “equator,” an allusion to its geograph- 
ical position. 
Manitoba commemorates the Manitou or great spirit 
of the Indian. 
The Sahara is so named from the Arabic word signi- 
fying “desert.” 
Egypt to the Hebrews and ever since was “the land 
of the oppression.” 
The word Ceylon is of Sanskrit origin, signifying the 
“Island of Lions.” 
Jutland was originally Juteland, or the land of the 
Jutes, a Gothic tribe. 
Zanzibar, more correctly Zanguebar, signifies ‘“‘ the 
coast of the negroes.” 
Jamaica has a name of Indian origin. 
country with springs.” 
Greece was formerly Greecia. 
that of its inhabitants. 
Bulgaria was formerly Volgaria, so called from the 
Volsci who inhabited it. 
Algiers is so called from the Arabic words Al]-Jezair, 
meaning a “ peninsula.” 
Guinea was named from a west African word, mean- 
ing ‘abounding in gold.” 


properly Fenland, “the land of the 


It means “‘ the 


It had its name from 
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Bohemia was so called because it was settled by the 

Boii, a tribe of Germans. 

The syllable “ia,” as a termination to the name of a 
country, is of Celtic origin. 

Senegambia was so called because it lay between the 
rivers Senegal and Gambia. 

Ontario is a corruption of the Indian word Onatac, 
“a village on a mountain.” 

Asia had its name from the Sanskrit word Ashas, sig- 
nifying “land of the dawn.” 

Holland was so named by the Danes from a word 
signifying “‘ marshy ground.” 

Kaffraria was so called because it was inhabited by 
the Kaffirs or “ unbelievers.” 

Portugal is a corruption of Porte Cale, the Roman 
name of the town of Oporto. 

Labrador was named by the Spaniards Tierra Labra- 
dor, or the “ cultivated land.” 

The Aleutian islands were named by the Russians. 

The word means “ bald rocks.” 

Tunis was the land of the Tunes, an African tribe 

inhabiting most of its territory. 

The Soudan is so called from the Arabic word Belad- 

ez-Suden, “the land of the blacks.” 
Poland is a west European transposition of Land 
Pole, meaning “the land of plains.” 

Madagascar was so called by the early explorers from 
the Malayasy or Malays who inhabited it. 

Greenland was so called because in summer its hills 
were covered with a beautiful green moss. 

Italy was so called from the name of Italus, an early 
king who governed most of the peninsula. 

Montenegro has its name from the color of its moun- 
tains. The word means “black mountain.” : 

Normandy was thus named because it was conquered 
and inhabited by the Norsemen or Normans. 

Brittany was so called from the fact that for many 
centuries it was claimed by the kings of Britain. 

Kurdestan was so called because the ruling tribe in 
its plains and mountains was that of the Kurds. 

Australia means “south,” and the land now known 
by that name was formerly called New Holland. 

Belgium took its name from the Belgae, a warlike 
tribe which inhabited it before the time of Christ. 

Nova Scotia or New Scotland was named by Sir 
William Alexander, who received the grant in 1621. 

Japan is an Anglicized corruption of Nifong, the 
name of the principal island in the Japanese empire. 

Beloochistan was thus called because the Belooches 
were the dominant tribe in its river valleys and plains. 

Europe derived its name from the Greek language, 
the original word signifying “ broad face of the earth.” 

Norway is more properly Norea, meaning “ North 
Isle.” It is called by the natives the ‘‘ North King- 
dom.” 

Paraguay was so called from the river Paro, meaning 
the ‘river of waters,” an allusion to its numerous tribu- 
taries. 

Ethiopia was thus named by the Greeks, the original 
word signifying the land ‘of the burned or black 
faces.” 

Sweden was so named because it was conquered and 
inhabited by the Swedi or Suedi, a tribe of valiant Goths. 

The Island of Tobago was named because of its re- 
semblance in shape to the tobago or pipe used by the 
natives. 








England was so called because the dominant tribe of 
Saxons who conquered it were called the “Angles,” or 
“ Engles.” 

Persia was so named by the Greeks from Persepolis, 
its capital; the natives were “ Parsa,” modernly called 
“ Parsees.” 

Venezuela means “little Venice.” The early explor- 
ers found the natives living in houses placed on piles in 
the marshes. 

Honduras was named by the Spanish in allusion to 
the depth of the water on its coast. The word means 
“deep water.” 

Panama is a Caribbean word meaning “ mud-fish,” an 
allusion to the abundance of this variety on both sides 
of the isthmus. 

Afghanistan had its name from the savage tribe of 
Afghans, who, before the dawn of history, inhabited its 
mountain valleys. 

The Mosquito Coast received its name from the 
Spaniards in allusion to the astonishing abundance of 
this pestiferous insect. 

Denmark was at first Danmark, or the mark or limit 
set by Dan, a Scandinavian chief, who claimed jurisdic- 
tion over its territories. 

Circassia took its name from the Scherkes, a tribe of 
Tartar warriors who established themselves between the 
Black and Caspian seas. 

Switzerland has its name from Schweitz, the name of 
the three forest cantons that led the successful insurrec- 
tion against the Austrians. 

Brazil is a Portuguese word, signifying “a live coal.” 
It was given in allusion to the abundance of red dye- 
wood found in the forests. 

The Canary islands have a Latin name, canis, “a 
dog.” They were no named from the large and fierce 
mastiffs bred in the islands. 

Hindustan was so called from the river Hindus. The 
suffix stan is of Persian origin and is often found in the 
names of oriental countries. 

New Zealand commemorates the love of the Dutch 
explorers for their native country. There is a district in 
Holland known as Sealand. 

The West Indies were so called by Columbus, he be- 
lieving them to be a portion of the Indies which he had 
reached by sailing towards the west. 

The name of Africa is derived from two Phoenician 
words, afer, ‘‘ a black man,” and ac, “ a country,” sig- 
nifying “‘ the land of the black man.” 

The word Papua is Portuguese for “ frizzled,” and the 
district inhabited by the Papuans was named in honor 
of their much-decorated head-dresses. 

Guatemala or Quahtemali, means a “‘ decayed log of 
wood.” It is said that a wooden statue was honored by 
the aborigines as their principal deity. 

Russia was the “* land of Russ,” a Tartar tribe, that 
established a footing in the northern part of Europe soon 
after the beginning of the Christian era. 

Wales was thus named by the Anglo-Saxons, the word 
meaning “ the land of foreigners.” The native name is 
Cambria, or “‘ the country of the Kimri.” 

Siberia had its name from the city Siber, the royal 
residence of Kuts, a Tartar prince, who established a 
wide dominion in the northern district of Asia. 

Saxony was so called because it was inhabited by the 
Saxons, who took their name from the Seax, a small 
battle-axe or knife which they bore in their girdles. 
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Austria is a western rendering of Oéesterreich, “ the 
eastern kingdom.” It is thus called to distinguish it 
from the Western empire founded by Charlemagne. 

Yucatan is an Indian expression said to signify “ what 
do you say?” It is reported that all questions asked 
by the Spaniards were answered with this expression. 

Palestine took its name from the Hebrew word signi- 
fying the “land of the strangers.” It is called the Holy 
Land because it was the scene of the Saviour’s life and 
labors. 

France was called by the Greeks Gallatia; by the 
Romans Gallia. The Franks, who conquered it, had 
their name from their favorite weapon, a very formid- 
able javelin. 

Ireland was originally Ierne or the “ Western Isle.” 
It was called the ‘‘ Emerald Isle” because of the bril- 
liant color of its verdure, which throughout the year is 
a lively green. 

Quebec has its name from an Algonquin word, signi- 
fying “‘ take care of the rock.” There was a dangerous 
reef in the river opposite the place where the city was 
afterwards built. 

Britain was known to the Phoenicians and was named 
by them Barat-Anak, “the land of tin.” It is believed 
that the Phoenicians made trading expeditions to Britain 
as early as 1037 B. C. 

Pernambuco, when translated into English, means 
“the mouth of hell.” ‘The allusion is to the tempes- 
tuous surf that continually renders the neighborhood 
dangerous to the sailor. 

The Ladrone islands were named by Magellan. The 
word is Portuguese for “ thieves,” and he bestowed this 
uncomplimentary designation upon the islands because 
of the dishonest character of their population. 

Hungary took “s name from the Huns, who in 376 
drove out the Goths and took possession of the country. 
The first appearance of the Huns in history is in China 
in the year 300 B. C., when they were called Hiong- 
nu, signifying “ giants.” 

Turkey is properly Turkia, “the land of the Turks.” 
It is called the Ottoman empire from the great sultan, 
Othman I. The term, sublime porte, as applied to the 
Turkish government, arose from the magnificent gate 
to the imperial palace in Constantinople. 

Scotland was named from the Scoti, a tribe which 
had its birth in North Ireland. It was called by the 
natives Caledonia, “the little country of the Gaels,” 
Gael properly signifying “‘ a hidden rover.” The Picts, 
who inhabited the lowlands, were “ painted men.” 

‘The name of Spain was bestowed by the Phoenicians 
from the word span, signifying “a rabbit,” an allusion 
to the great numbers of this animal on the Spanish plains. 
The country was formerly called Iberia, from the tribe 
of Ibert, who took their name from the river Ibro., 

America took its name from Amerigo Vespucci, who 
landed on the coast of South America the year after 
Columbus discovered the mainland further north. Am- 
erigo is said to have made the first map of the new 
world. The name first appears in a book published by 
Waldseemuller, at St. Die, in Lorraine, in 1507. 

China took its name from Tsin, an emperor who 
founded a dynasty 300 years before the Christian era. 
He was the monarch who built the great wall and ac- 
complished many other works of utility to the empire. 
It is also called the “ Celestial Empire,” because most 
of its early rulers claimed to be of heavenly descent. 





BRIEF COMMENT: 


Charles Godfrey Leland is making a new collection 
of Breitmann’s ballads, which may be expected shortly. 


In a paper on the Punch staff in the Magazine of 
Art is quoted a despairing speech of Jerrold concerning 
Thackeray. ‘“ 1 have known Thackeray,” he would say, 
“for eighteen years, and I don’t know him yet.” 

In commenting on Stone & Kimball’s new edition of 
Poe, the New York Tribune says: “In this new col- 
lection of the works of Edgar Allan Poe, a collection in 
ten volumes, of which the first three have just appeared, 
we find what promises to be the classic edition of the 
prose writer and poet. Not until now has he been set 
forth in such adequate form, with so clearly established 
a text and with such judicious editing. At no time in 
the future is it probable that the labors of his present 
editors and publishers will be superseded. ‘Through 
their good offices he has been assured the permanent 
library form he should long ago have enjoyed.” 


Andrew Lang has written a novel—a romance which 
he calls A Monk of Fife. It is to be as a serial. 


Professor Max Nordau’s book, Degeneracy, is coming 
from the Appleton press. The author ascribes .the 
mental unrest and thirst for novelty observed at this end 
of the century to the over-stimulated nerves of two 
generations. ‘These strained nerves, he believes, have 
produced a phase of alienism which has found expres- 
sion in Maeterlinck’s hectic gaspings, in the French 
decadent “ literature,” and in the weariness of Ibsen. 

Smith & Elder paid the late John Addington Symons 
#150 for manuscript on the Catholic Revival, and 
£950 for the Renaissance in Italy. As it required 
eleven years to make the necessary studies and to pre- 
pare this work for the press, Mr. Symons’s income was 
per annum, during eleven of the best years of his life, 
about £100 over and above the expenses for books and 
travel, which he estimated, as appears from a passage 
in his recently published biography, to be £50. ‘“ The 
pay,” says Mr. Symons, “is about equal to the wages 
of a third-class clerk, or a second-class hostler.” 

Prof. Cayley, the famous mathematician of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, England, who died recently, was 
the author of eight hundred mathematical treatises. 


In Asolo, northwest of Treviso, opposite the house 
where Robert Browning wrote Asolando, Mr. Barrett 
Browning has established, in memory of his father, a 
lace school, where young girls are taught to weave the 
old patterns of Venetian lace. He has also revived the 
older industry of the place, of weaving linen by hand. 


Ruskin’s habits of life are remarkably regular. He 
told a friend recently that in two years his time of going 
to bed and getting up had not varied fifteen minutes. 


Arthur Waugh says that the scheme for the purchase 
of Carlyle’s house in Chelsea is apparently not progress- 
ing with that rapidity which promoters could desire. 
So far the subscriptions amount to only about $4,500. 
This is no more than half the cost of the freehold. 


Homicide from the Anthropological View is the 
cheerful title of a book, by Professor Ferri, soon to be 
published at Turin. It contains the results of his in- 
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vestigations on nearly two thousand criminals and luna- 
tics, and has eighty-nine maps showing the homicidal 
tendencies of the various countries of Europe. 


It is said that M. Mars, the famous French artist, 
originated the much-used expression “ fin-de-siécle.” 


Two of Swedenborg’s works, Heaven and Hell and 
The Doctrine of Charity, have just been translated into 
Arabic by Prof. Salmone. They are to be published in 
England, Egypt, and India. 


Dr. Holmes was an inveterate wag in private lie. 
An apt illustration of this was furnished when, in writ- 
ing a reply to a note dated from the then newly-invented 
‘“* Manchester-by-the-Sea,” he dated his answer from 
** Beverly-by-the- Depot.” 


In his sixth and last lecture (delivered in America in 
1872), Froude defended himself and answered his 
critics thus: “ My History of England has been com- 
posed from perhaps 700,000 documents, nine-tenths of 
them in different MSS. and in half-a-dozen languages. 
I have been unable to trust printed copies, for the MSS. 
often tell stories which the printed versions have con- 
cealed. I have been unable to trust copyists. I have 
read everything myself. I have made my own extracts 
from papers which I might never see a second time. 
I have had to condense pages into single sentences, to 
translate, to analyze, and have had afterwards to de- 
pend entirely on my own transcripts. Under such 
conditions, it is impossible for me to answer that no 
reference has been misplaced, and no inverted comma 
fallen to the wrong words. I have done my best to 
be exact, and no writer can undertake more.” 


Miss Vida Scudder, who has been well known through 
her study of Shelley and through her clever contributions 
to various periodicals, has in the press a new book, en- 
titled The Life of the Spirit in Modern English Poets. 


Marie Corelli’s story of the time of Christ, Barabbas, 
has run into fourteen English editions, to say nothing of 
the numerous foreign ones. Of the latter there are an 
American, a Continental, a French, a German, a Swe- 
dish, and two editions in two Indian vernaculars. ‘The 
latest are a Russian version and one in Czeschen. 


The Army and Navy Register says of John Bloun- 
delle-Burton’s new book, The Hispaniola Plate, 1683- 
1893: “So vividly is the romance unwound that it 
seems as though Defoe might have written the first 
part and Robert Louis Stevenson the second.” 


Richard Le Gallienne has in preparation a collection 
of his newspaper reviews and criticisms, which he will 
entitle Retrospective Reviews—a Literary Log. 


Rudyard Kipling’s seven words for $1, said to be the 
highest price paid to any literary man of our times, 
reads very small in comparison with what was paid 


Judge Paxton for a literary article. Until McLeod 
came on the scene, the Reading Railway had used an 
old sign at the crossings, “ Beware of the engines and 
cars,” with a mass of further instructions in small print. 
In some suits for damages it was claimed that the warn- 
ings were not clear. McLeod went to Judge Paxton, 
who composed this admirable notice: “ Railroad Cross- 
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ing—Stop, Look, and Listen For this little compo- 
sition he received the modest sum of $4,780, or over 
$796.66 a word. When it comes to emoluments the 
poets are not in it with the lawyers. 


Mr. Whistler, an egotist, has been asked what he 
thinks of Mr. Oscar Wilde, another egotist. The first 
not uncleverly replied: ‘Wilde? Oh, he is ‘le bour- 
geois malgré lui!’ ” 

Thomas B. Mosher, of Portland, Me., whose dainty 
editions of English poets have so charmed the biblio- 
philes, has begun the publication of a delightful monthly 
periodical, The Bibelot, “ a reprint of poetry and prose 
for book-lovers, chosen in part from scarce editions and 
sources not generally known.” ‘Typography and make- 
up of this little magazine are admirable. The January 
number is devoted to lyrics from William Blake. The 
subscription price is but 50 cents a year. 


Professor Ramsey, the famous Scotch lecturer on 
“The Acts of the Apostles,” holds a gold medal pre- 
sented to him by the Pope in recognition of his services 
to religion and his literary labors. 


The recent numbers of The Book of the Fair, pub- 
lished by the Bancroft Co., of Chicago, continue to show 
the superb illustrations, the liberality in scheme, and the 
complete grasp of the marvellous exposition that charac- 
terized the earlier numbers of theseries. It is easily the 
best of all the reports of the Fair, and when the twenty- 
five numbers shall all be issued, it will be more than a 
mere Fair record, it will be a focusing of the progress of 
the world into a single series. 


Dr. Conan Doyle arrived home to find himself roundly 
scored by the London Medical Magazine for having 
recorded false and fictitious medical experiences in 
Round the Red Lamp. A scandalous breach of profes- 
sional honor is charged. 


Bernard Shaw accords this bit of justice to Oscar 
Wilde: “ He has the property of making his critics dull. 
They laugh angrily at his epigrams, like a child who is 
coaxed into being amused in the very act of setting up 
a yell of rage and agony. They profess that the trick 
is obvious, and that such epigrams can be turned out by 
the score by any one light-minded enough to condescend 
to such frivolity. As far as I can ascertain, I am the 
only person in London who cannot sit down and write 
an Oscar Wilde play at will. The fact that his plays, 
though lucrative, remain unique under these circum- 
stances, says much for the self-denial of our scribes.” 


Rev. Father Talbot Smith is said to be the most pro- 
lific writer among the Catholic clergy of this country, 
and perhaps the cnly one who writes novels. Although 
still on the sunny side of 40, he has found time, despite 
his many clerical duties, to turn out six or eight works 
of fiction. He is now busily engaged, at the request 
of the Christian Brothers and of Father Mullaney, of 
Rochester, in preparing a life of the late gifted Brother 
Azarias. 


\ ; 
Among Mr. Ruskin’s treasures at one time were the 


original manuscripts of three of Scott’s novels. Anold 
college friend quotes the owner as saying that Scott was 
the only novelist who told a story for the pure love of 
story-telling, without any purpose of attacking an abuse, 
ventilating a grievance or airing a theory. He was 
enthusiastic for Scott’s heroines, especially for Di Ver- 
non. The only trouble, he said, was that he wanted to 
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marry her himself. A glimpse of Ruskin’s whimsicality 
is to be found in his friend’s reminiscences. “ One 
morning,” he notes, “ as we were coming out of chapel, 
he said to us, ‘ I ought not to have come to chapel this 
morning.’ We asked him, in some astonishment, why. 
He said: ‘I am going to write a critique on ’s pic- 
ture in the Academy, and I want to be in a perfectly 
diabolical temper.’” 


Prof. Thomas Egleston, of the School of Mines, Co- 
lumbia College, New York, has in preparation a revised 
and enlarged edition of his Life of John Paterson, of 
the Revolutionary Army. He asks that information 
concerning any letters or papers bearing upon the career 
of General Paterson, or upon the events with which the 
General was connected between the years 1764 and 
1808, and particularly any papers connected with his 
career after the surrender of Burgoyne, and especially 
any facts relating to Shays’ Rebellion, may be placed at 
his disposal. 

Hall Caine’s favorite time for work is dusk. He sits 
perfectly motionless in one of the big chairs that were 
Rossetti’s until he has composed all that he means to 
write, phrase for phrase and word for word. ‘Then he 
strikes a light, and writes it as fast as ever a pen will fly. 


Herr Paul Géhne’s Three Months in a Workshop has 
been translated into English. It relates the experience 
of a theological student as a factory hand. 


Richard Le Gallienne says: “* A happy heart never 
made a great poem,’ says the young German poet in 
Melting Snows. It would seem, indeed, that he was 
right, and certainly that poetry holds us most, beneath 
whose words, sad or glad, is heard ‘the still, sad music’ 
of a sorrowing heart.” 


A writer in Yenowine’s News thus describes F. Hop- 
kinson Smith: ‘In appearance he is a typical man of 
the world, of Southern origin, suggesting Sir Horace 
Welby in Forget-Me-Not, Henry Beauclerc in Di- 
plomacy, or Wallack in Ours in 1878 or 1879, with the 
ease of one, the keenness of another, and the geniality 
of the third. In conversation, as in manner, he is 
breezy, frank, genial, wholesouled, thoroughly Ameri- 
can, with all the ideality of art and none of the cyni- 
cism or pessimism of literature.” 


John Murray, in his paper in Good Words says, re- 
ferring to J. G. Lockhart: “An eminent living states- 
man once said to me that he considered Mr. Lockhart’s 
face to represent as perfect a type of classical beauty 
as any man’s face he ever saw.” The eminent living 
statesman was Mr. Gladstone. 


Mr. Ernest Legouve—poet, novelist, playwright, lec- 
turer, and authority on fencing, who is nearly 88 years 
old, and who entered the Institute so far back as 1855, 
when he succeeded Ancelot—is the dean of the French 
Academy. The Benjamin of the illustrious family of 
bards, dramatists, historians, and men of science is. Paul 
Bourget, who is only 43. 


Mr. W. B. Yeats, the young Irish poet, is mentioned 
as reminding one of Stevenson. He wears a scarlet 
sash and a sombrero in the Dublin streets, and has “a 
tall, willowy frame with the tint in his cheeks of the 
wild olive.” And if you stop in the street this mixture 
of the olive and the willow, with a question as to the 
weather, behold he will “‘ dreamily spin you a fable out 
of the Celtic twilight, or reel off a sad-toned sonnet.” 








NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





Lament of the Lay Brother, A. D. 598.... Nora Hopper ....Glasgow Citizen 


Iona, O Iona! 
My days go sad and slow, 
For ’mid your island meadows 
I hear no cattle low. 
I miss the fields of Kerry, 
The green fields and the kine, 
And in my brother’s chanting 
Is heard no voice of mine; 
Iona, O Iona! 


Iona, O Iona! 
My mates are glad of cheer, 
But I, the Kerry peasant, 
Dwell sad and lonely here. 
I send an exile’s sighing 
Across the sundering sea ; 
Oh, would I were in Kerry, 
Or the kine were here with me! 


Iona, O Iona! 
The Saint sleeps well I trow, 
Nor dreams that one poor brother’s 
Heartbroke for Ireland now, 
Heartbroke to be a herd-boy 
And watch the cattle feed, 
And call the cattle homeward 
Across the darkening mead. 


Iona, O Iona! 
All summer swallows stay 
About your towers; the seagulls 
To Ireland take their way. 
And would, I cry with weeping, 
The seagull’s road were mine; 
To hear and see the lowing, 
The kind eyes of the kine ! 
Iona, O lona! 


The Leather Bottel...... An Old-Time Song...... Harper’s Magazine 


’Twas God above that made all things, 
The heavens, the earth, and all therein, 
The ships that on the sea do swim 
To guard from foes that none come in ; 
And let them all do what they can, 
’Twas for one end—the use of man, 
So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
That first found out the leather bottél. 


Now what do you say to these cans of wood ? 

Oh, no, in faith they cannot be good, 

For if the bearer fall by the way 

Why, on the ground: your liquor doth lay: 

But had it been in a leather bottél, 

Although he had fallen, all had been well. 
So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
That first found out the leather bottél. 


Then what do you say to these glasses fine? 

Oh, they shall have no praise of mine, 

For if you chance to touch the brim, 

Down falls the liquor and all therein ; 

But had it been in a leather bottél, 

And the stopple in, all had been well. 
So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
That first found out the leather bottél. 


Then what do you say to these black pots three? 
If a man and his wife should not agree, 

Why they’ll tug and pull till their liquor doth spill: 
In a leather bottél they may tug their fill, 





And pull away till their hearts do ake, 

And yet their liquor no harm can take. 
So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
That first found out the leather bottél. 


Then what do you say to these flagons fine ? 
Oh, they shall have no praise of mine, 
For when a Lord is about to dine, 
And sends them to be filled with wine, 
The man with the flagon doth run away, 
Because it is silver most gallant and gay. 
So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
That first found out the leather bottél. 


At noon the haymakers sit them down, 

To drink from their bottles of ale nut-brown; 

In summer, too, when the weather is warm, 

A good bottle full will do them no harm. 

Then the lads and the lassies begin to tattle, 

But what would they do without this bottle? 
So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
That first found out the leather bottél. 


And when the bottle at last grows old, 

And will good liquor no longer hold, 

Out of the sides you may make a clout, 

To mend your shoes when they’re worn out; 

Or take and hang it up on a pin 

’Twill serve to put hinges and odd things in. 
So I wish in heaven his soul may dwell, 
That first found out the leather bottél. 


We TUNE 00.0:.5:500 Virginia W. Cloud........ Boston Transcript 
Alone, in the lane, we paused to rest, 
I and my love, when the sun went down. 
The sky was the hue of the dove’s soft breast, 
And the woods were brown. 


Only one star shone over the tree, 
Only one bird-note thrilled the air, 

Only one thought in our hearts, as we 
Stood silent there. 


But the scent of the briar was sweeter than word, 
And our souls had yearned through space so far 

That their speech was hid in the song of a bird 
And the light of a star. 


And my heart was glad—though the bird-note sweet, 
And the pulse of the Spring with its promise of years, 
From the star to the briar a-bloom at our feet, 
Held something of tears. 


The Bells of the Soul..Virginia Frazer Boyle..Memphis Society Graphic 
They drift from the moss where the deep shadows sleep, 
Where the embers are dead in the sod, 
As the past of the gray world lies tented and still 
On the hills where her armies have trod. 


From the past to the uttermost ends of the earth, 
By the veil of an unstriven goal, 

For the ringers that bend in the shadowy night 
Are ringing the bells of the soul. 


Our hearts are the altars that lift in the gloom, 
By the white light of love that will burn, 

When the candle of fame shall be charred at the ends, 
And chaos and darkness return. 









Unheard is the tone in the struggle and surge 
Of the world in its mad race for life, 

For it comes to the silent who sitteth apart 
And kneels in the shadow of strife. 











The belfry is hid in the temple of God 
And the gates of the soul open wide, 

For the priests are our own, and the censor they swing, 
Is the love of Christ-purified. 


They drift from the sod where the rain and the dew 
Drops down on the violet’s head,— 

And the shadowy sweep is the passage of souls, 
For the ringers that serve are the dead. 


They have platted a scourge from the ropes of the past, 
For the changers of money are there, 

And our hands have polluted the temple of God, 
With the settlers of doves on the stair. 


They have driven us out, and the robes that we wore 
Lie low by the altar of prayer, 

Where the blood print was made by the finger of God, 
And the sins of the earth are laid bare. 


Be still, oh! thou world, with thy woe and thy tears ;— 
Canst hear the sweet melody roll ?— 

For the ringers that bend in the shadowy night 
Are ringing the bells of the soul. 


Let it break through the crusts and the frosts of the years, 
Let it fall on the waste and the wild ; 

Let it come like a thought from the cradle of dreams, 
As it comes to the heart of a child. 


The Spectre Riders....Clinton Scollard....Leslie’s Weekly 


The north wind bloweth bitter, 
The leas are lost in snow; 

The pines are black upon the height, 
The river black below ; 

While swift across the ways of night 
The spectre riders go. 


Their path is paved with azure 
And lit with lamps of gold; 

They revel in the stormy roar, 
They glory in the cold ; 

Above, beneath, the seas of air 
In frosty waves are rolled. 


Their steeds are shod with opal, 
Of pearl each bridle rein ; 

And like the new moon’s silver floss 
Each tossed and tangled mane ; 

As subtile as our dreams they are 
That change and change again. 


But, oh, the spectre riders ! 
No mortal eye may see 
Or form or face, the while through space: 
They guide their coursers free ; 
Intangible they are as Death, 
Whose couriers they be. 


Ballade of Fair Women........ Ernest McGaffey........ Vanity Fair 
Helen’s face is an olden story 
Far outlasting the Trojan towers ; 
Circe’s voice, from centuries hoary, 
Floats across from her island bowers, 
And Cleopatra, through languid hours, 
That over the shades of Nilus pace, 
Still with her beauty the world endowers, 
For all shall fade but a woman’s face. 


Scotland’s Mary, of ending gory, 

Out from her prison proudly glowers 
Guinevere, in her shame and glory, 

Sad at the feet of Arthur cowers; 

But Time, that the rest of things devours, 
Shall never destroy their saving grace 

In bygone ages, nor yet in ours, 

For all shall fade but a woman’s face. 





NEWSPAPER VERSE: SELECTIONS GRAVE AND GAY 





Sappho’s song is ‘* memento mori,” 
Writ in sands that the salt wave scours ; 

Fame at its best is transitory, 

Come and gone with the April showers ; 

Fate, like a storm-cloud, darkly lowers 

On king and peasant, on great and base, 

And the fruit of a world’s hope falls and sours, 
For all shall fade but a woman’s face. 

Prince, tell the high and mighty powers 

How vain are the deeds of the human race. 
These bloom and die like the frail field-flowers, 
For all shall fade but a woman’s face. 


Like a Queen .......... William Watson....... London Spectator 

Oh, like a Queen’s her happy tread, 
And like a Queen’s her golden head! 
But oh, at last, when all is said, 

Her woman’s heart for me ! 
We wandered where the river gleamed 
’Neath oaks that mused and pines that dreamed, 
A wild thing of the woods she seemed, 

So proud, and pure, and free! 
All heaven drew nigh to hear her sing, 
When from her lips her soul took wing ; 
The oaks forgot their pondering, 

The pines their reverie. 
And oh, her happy, queenly tread, 
And oh, her queenly golden head ! 
But oh, her heart, when all is said, 

Her woman’s heart for me! 


Bohemian Ups and Downs. .James Edwin Campbell. .Kate Field's Washington 


*Way up in a garret high 
Just a few feet from the sky, 
Dwell I in Bohemia. 
What care I for aught below ? 
There have I nor friend nor foe; 
Pity I the struggling throng 
While I live my life of song 
Up here in Bohemia. 
’Tween my teeth my briar-root— 
Best of friends, since always mute— 
Rare thing in Bohemia ; 
Upward as the thick smoke curls 
What care I for simp’ring girls? 
Love is weak; my pipe is strong; 
Why for love, then, be the song 
Sung here in Bohemia? 


Oft my little songs fall flat. 
Hungry? What care I for that, 
Fasting in Bohemia ? 
Put my only coat in pawn, 
Live on that and still sing on; 
Puff my pipe and think I’ve dined— 
Barmecidal feasts I find 
Often in Bohemia. 


Haply then my rhymelets take. 

With a check my fast to break, 
Feast we in Bohemia. 

*Round the corner of the block, 

Sign o’erhead a crowing cock, 

Mug of beer and sandwich fine: 

What care we how nabobs dine, 
Feasting in Bohemia? 

Friends have I, some three or four— 

Quite enough, for who has more, 
In or out Bohemia? 

With them joy is always young, 

Grief is but a song that’s sung; 

Live we, laugh we debonair, 

Skies are bright and winds are fair 
Always in Bohemia ! 










POPULAR SAYINGS DISSECTED: WHO SAID THEM 


By A. WALLACE 





From Popular Sayings Dissected. A delightful little book. 
By A. Wallace. Frederick A. Stokes Co. 

To pay down on the nail—This means to give ready- 
money. In the centre of the Exchange in the town of 
Limerick is a pillar with a circular plate of copper, 
about three feet in diameter, called the “nail.” On 
this metal disc the “ earnest” of all stock exchange bar- 
gains has to be paid. A similar custom prevailed at 
one time in Bristol, where in the main street, just out- 
side the Corn Exchange, are still to be seen two large 
copper pillars, resembling two huge nails. “I have 
nailed it,” refers to the same custom, and implies having 
clinched a bargain. 


Telling the naked truth—This phrase, meaning a 
precise statemer t of facts, is in allusion to the old fable 
that Truth and Falsehood went bathing, and that False- 
hood stole a march on her companion and dressed her- 
self in Truth’s garments ; but Truth, unwilling to take 
those of Falsehood, went naked. 


Showing the white feather—This phrase, meaning 
«‘showing cowardice,” has reference to warriors of an- 
other breed—game-birds, to wit. The presence of a white 
feather in a game-bird generally indicates cross-breed. 
In fact, no game-cock has one, and as the inseparability 
of pluck and good breeding in the animal world is gen- 
erally admitted, so also is the converse; and the pres- 
ence of the white feather is regarded as a sign of lack 
of courage. We have, of course, the same idea in the 
invidious meaning attaching to the derisive use of the 
terms “cur” and “ mongrel,” a cross-bred dog. 


Good wine needs no bush—This means a good thing 
wants no advertisement or puffing ; though it is doubtful 
whether this would be accepted as an axiom by nine- 
tenths of the commercial folk inthe England of to-day ! 
Some time ago it was the custom to hang an ivy-bush as 
a sign outside taverns or private-houses where beer could 
be had by strangers, and even at the present time in the 
good old town of Gloucester, when Barton and the hir- 
ing fairs come around, may be seen the survival of the 
institution. At that time boughs of flowers are hung 
from the windows or doors to indicate that drinks can 
be had there, the inhabitants still retaining an old privi- 
lege to sell them during those days. 


To give a Roland for an Oliver—In this expression, 
in the sense of matching one lie, more or less incredible, 
with another, we are taken back to the times of Charle- 
magne and his twelve peers, whose doings were so ridic- 
ulously, and with so much exaggeration, described by 


the old writers. As two of the most famous of these 
heroes bore respectively the names of Roland and Oliver, 
their names have gained the invidious distinction in- 
volved in the spirit of the above phrase. 

To scrape acquaintance—This probably had an im- 
perial godfather in the shape of the Emperor Hadrian, 
who, when attending the bath, caught sight of an old 
soldier of the Imperial Guard making use of a tile in 
place of the ordinary flesh-brush to rub himself down. 
Hadrian made inquiries into the man’s condition, and, 
finding it necessitous, sent him a handsome present of 


clothes and money. The next time he went to the bath 
his eyes rested on a dozen or so of veterans armed with 
broken tiles working away industriously on _ their 
bodies, whereupon he exclaimed, “ Scrape on, gentle- 
men, but you won’t scrape acquaintance with me!” 
Hence the phrase “ scrape acquaintance ” means getting 
to know a person otherwise than by the ordinary means 
of introduction. 

The expression may have reference to the custom of 
Louis XIV.’s time, when, on being introduced, a gallant 
bowed forward with his head and drew or scraped one 
leg behind the other. A sailor, too, generally bows 
after this fashion, in a rough and ready way, and, in his 
‘‘ argot,” “ doing a scrape” is a synonym for bowing. 

All my eye and Betty Martin—This expression or, in 
its abbreviated form, “ All my eye,” meaning “ all non- 
sense,” is due to the perversion of our friend Jack Tar, 
introduced to notoriety and proverbialism through Joe 
Miller, who tells a tale of a sailor who went into a 
Roman Catholic church whilst a service was proceeding. 
He heard the words, “ Ah mihi beate Martini,” and, 
on coming out, declared that he couldn’t make out 
much of what was said, but it sounded like “ All my 
eye and Betty Martin.” 


You must whistle for it—This is frequently said in- 
imically by a person after the rejection of a last alterna- 
tive by another, and conveys a prospect in the speaker’s 
mind of having to go without the object desired. In 
the taverns and inns of Dorsetshire and elsewhere it was 
at one time customary to use large tankards with four 
handles, holding about five or six pints, and in one of 
these handles there was a whistle, which the customer 
could use to summon the laggard drawer when the tank- 
ard grew empty. 

Just saved his bacon—We say this of a person with 
the strictly limited signification of having barely escaped 
some loss or danger. The expression conveys no in- 
vidious suggestion, or covert insinuation of piggish pro- 
clivities or characteristics. The origin of the phrase is 
probably due to a time-honored institution inaugurated 
at Little Dunmow, by Lord Fitzwalter, in Henry III.’s 
reign. Any couple who, after a year and a day of mar- 
ried life, came to the priory, and kneeling on two sharp 
stones before prior and conveniual assembly, did swear 
and maintain that they neither repented them of their 
bargain, nor had had any dissension, were entitled to a 
flitch of bacon, which came to be known as the Dun- 
mow Flitch. This custom fell into desuetude about the 
year 1764, but has since been revived, and we hear that 
this very year there are three pairs of candidates for the 
honor. The knowledge of this institution was doubt- 
less at first purely local, but its unique nature gradually 
attracted public attention, it became of general refer- 
ence, and the happy couple who, after having nearly 
“* qualified ” for the necessary term, but had been all of 
a sudden apparently just on the verge of a quarrel and 
yet averted the commission, were said to have “ just 
saved their bacon.” The extension of the saying to 
other near escapes besides quarrels was easy and of 
natural consequence. 
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Art, [Music, Drama 
Amateur Photography as an Art Educator...... Art Inter. 
American Academy at Rome: Royal Cortissoz. . Harper’s. 
A Week in New York Theatres: J. G. Speed. .... Forum. 
Beautiful Models of Paris: Fr. Thiébault Sisson. ..Cosmo. 
Collectors and Collections .............Art Interchange. 
Copper, Steel, and Bank-Note Engraving....Pop. Sci. M. 
House Decoration as a Business for Women.... Art Inter. 
How a Spectacular is Produced: Redfield Clarke..Godey’s. 
Inscribed Pottery of Penn. Germans: E. A. Barber..N.E.M. 
Jean Carriés, Sculptor and Potter: Emile Hovelaque..Cent. 
Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture: Rupert Hughes..Godey’s. 
Mechanism of the Stage: Arthur Hornblow..F. L. Pop. Mo. 
Orchestral Conducting and Conductors: W. Apthorp. Scrib. 
The Horse-Market: Henry Childs Merwin...... Century. 
Wall-Paper Designing................4+ Art Interchange. 
Biographic and Reminiscent 
A Day with Joaquin Miller: H. E. Gregory-Flesher. . Arena. 
A President of France: Ernest Daudet..... Cosmopolitan. 
A Youthful Reminiscence: Hjalmar H. Boyeson.. . Lippin. 
Characteristics of Nicholas II. .... F. L. Popular Monthly. 


Chauncey Mitchell Depew: Franklin Morris. ...Chautauq, 
Eugéne Ysaye: H. E. Krehbiel ............... Century. 
F. Marion Crawford: a Conversation......... McClure’s. 


First Harvard Graduate Killed in the Revolution.. N.E. Mag. 
Gustavus Adolphus: Max Lenz...........Chautauquan. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe at Cincinnati...... New Eng. Mag. 
Hermann von Helmholtz: Thomas C. Martin. ...Century. 
Jeanne d’Arc and the Heavenly Voices: S. M. Miller..Godey. 
John Burns: a Study: Richard J. Hinton......... Arena. 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte: William M. Sloan..Century. 


Lyman Trumbull: Richard Linthicum........... Arena. 
Mark Twain and Paul Bourget: Max O’Rell.. No. Am. Rev. 
Napoleon Bonaparte: Ida M. Tarbell........ McClure’s. 
Pieter de Hooch : Timothy Cole............... Century. 
Queen Victoria and Her Children: S. P. Cadman. . . Chaut. 


Sketch of Thomas Nuttall......Popular Science Monthly. 
William Dwight Whitney: Charles R. Lamman.. Atlantic. 
Educational Discussion 


Biological Work in Secondary Schools......Pop. Sci. Mo. 


Direction of Education: N. S. Shaler.......... Atlantic. 
New York Common Schools: Stephen H. Olin. .. Harper’s. 
Northampton Ass’n of Education and Industry...N. E. M. 


Scientific Methodin Board Schools: H.E. Armstrong. P.S.M. 
Scientific Temperance Instruction: Frances E. Willard.. Ar. 
Historic and National 
At the Close of Reconstruction: E. B. Andrews..Scribner’s. 
New Reign in Russia: Victor Yarros...... Chautauquan. 
On the Threshold of a Reign: V. Gribayedoff...F. L. P. M. 
Two War-Time Conventions: Noah Brooks, ....Century. 
Literary Criticism 
Bookbinding: Its Processes and Ideal: T. Sanderson. P.S.M. 
Charlotte Bronté’s Place in Literature: F. Harrison. Forum. 
Cheating at Letters: H.C. Bunner....:........ Century. 
Journalism of the Catholic Church: Rev. J. J. Dunn. . Chaut. 
Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem: L. Hutton.. ..Harper’s. 
Two Eternal Types in Fiction: H. W. Mabie....Forum. 
Scott’s Woodstock: Prof. R. G. Moulton, Ph.D. ..Chaut. 
Some Confessions of a Novel-Writer: J. T. Trowbridge. Atl. 

’ [liscellaneous Papers 
Page ko SEE  T e McClure’s. 
Bedding Plants: Samuel Parsons, Jr.......... Scribner’s. 
Civil War Envelopes: J. Howe Adams...New Eng. Mag. 
National Guard of Illinois: Lieut. W. R. Hamilton..Outing. 
Observatory of the Vatican: J. A. Zahm. ..Cosmopolitan. 
Part of Massachusetts Men in Ordinance of 1787..N.E.M. 
Secret of the Roman Oracles: Rodolfo Lanciani. . Atlantic. 
Political Discussion 
Banks for the People: Lee J. Vance..... No. Amer. Rev. 
Danger of the Federal Judiciary: H. Wollman. .N. A. Rev. 
Future of Silver: Hon. R. P. Bland.....No. Amer. Rev. 
Immigration and Naturalization: H. S. Everett..Atlantic. 
Is an Extra Session Needed ? A Symposium....N. A. Rev. 
Is the Income Tax Constitutional? Prof. Seligman..Forum. 
Japan: Its Present and Future: Medori Komatz....Arena. 
New Departure in English Taxation: Lord Playfair..N.A.R. 


Our Blundering Foreign Policy: Senator Lodge. . Forum. 
Past Extra Sessions: Charles M. Harvey....N. Am. Rev. 
Political Importance of Hawaii: Lieut. J. Harman..N.A.R. 


The Business World vs. the Politicians: J. H. Eckels. Forum. 

Two Years of Democratic Diplomacy: C. K. Davis..N.A.R. 

What Would I Do with the Tariff? A. Carnegie... . Forum. 

When Slavery Went Out of Politics: N. Brooks..Scribner’s. 
Scientific and Industrial 

A Theory of Telepathy: T. E. Allen............ Arena. 

Antitoxine Treatment of Diphtheria: Dr. L. E. Holt. Forum. 


Auto-Suggestion and Concentration: H. Wood... Arena. 
Beginnings of Agriculture: M. L. Bourdeau..P. Sci. Mo. 
Birth of a Sicilian Volcano: A. S. Packard....P. Sci. Mo. 


Diphtheria Antitoxine: Wm. H. Park... .McClure’s Mag. 
Electric Locomotives on Steam Roads: G. J. Varney. . Lipp. 
Heredity: St. George Mivart........ Harper’s Magazine. 
Laws of Tempests: Alfred Angot... . Chautauquan. 
‘* Mutual Aid Society” of the Senses: Dr. S. Miller..P.S.M. 


New Treatment of Diphtheria: H. M. Biggs... . McClure’s. 
Pearl-Diving and Its Perils: H. T. Whitmarsh... ..Cosmo. 
Prophetic Faculty in Dreams: B. O. Flower......Arena. 


Scientific Work of Tyndall: Lord Rayleigh. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Story of the Silkworm: Theo Tracy..... F. L. Pop. Mo. 


Trial Trip of a Cruiser: Wm. Floyd Sicard... tes = Ss. 
True Occultism: Margaret B. Pecke. 5 . Arena. 
Underground Railway in London: A. E. Daniell... ..Chaut. 


Weather Studies at Blue Hill: R. L. Bridgman. N. E. Mag. 
Wellner’s Sail-Wheel Flying Machine: H. Bonfort..P.S.M. 
What Psychical Research Has Accomplished..N. A. Rev. 
Wonders of the Kinetoscope: A. Dickson....F.L. P. M. 
World’s Debt to Medicine: John S. Billings. . .Chautauq. 
Sociologic Questions 
A Question of Costume: W. D. McCrackan. Lippincott’s. 
An Old Industry: Mary H. Leonard....Pop. Science Mo. 
Christianity and English Wealth: D. H. Wheeler..Chaut. 
Beauty from an Indian’s Point of View: R. W. Shufeldt. Cos. 
Ethics of Codperative Production: J. M. Ludlow.. . Atlantic. 
House-F urnishing and the Commissariat: R. Grant. . Scrib. 
How to Prevent Strikes and Lockouts: S. Bates. .N. A. Rev. 
Lesson of the Forest Fires: Bela Hubbard. . Pop. Sci. Mo. 
Mother in Woman’s Advancement: Mrs. B. Smith. .P.S.M. 
Must We Have the Cat-o’-Nine Tails? E. T. Gerry..N.A.R. 
Nagging Women: A Symposium....... North Am. Rev. 
Social Discontent: Some Remedies: Henry Holt...Forum. 
Tenement the Real Problem of Civilization: J. A. Riis. . Fo. 


The Old Pulpit and the New: Bishop Foss...N. A. Rev. 
Two Examples of Successful Profit-Sharing....... Forum. 
Types of English Beanty...... 2... 2.2.2. 00cc008 Godey’s. 


Work of Village-Improvement Societies: B.G. Northrop. Fo. 
Sport and Recreation 


A Reminiscence of Texas Shooting.............+ Outing. 
A Yachting Cruise in Scotch Waters: J. MacRae..F.L.P.M. 
S. (. . Serr ere eS Outing. 
An Alpine Pass on Ski: A. Conan Doyle..... McClure’s.. 
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Fox-hunting in the United States: C.W. Whitney. Harper's. 
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The Bicycle: Its Pleasures and Perils: R. L. Seymour. Cha. 
Travel and Adventure 
A Chinese Trial: Margherita Arlina Hamm. .F. L. P. M. 
A Glimpse of Cuba: James Knapp Reeve. . . Lippincott’s. 
A Trip to Bosnia-Herzegovina: M. de Blowitz.. F. L. P. M. 
Among the Veddahs of Ceylon: F. F.-R. Dixon. . F.L.P.M. 


Beyond the Adriatic: Harriet Waters Preston. ..Century. 
Bova Unvisited: Elizabeth Pullen.............. Atlantic. 
Bush Memories of Australia................-..: Outing. 
Furs in Russia: Isabel F. Hapgood......... Lippincott’s. 


Glimpses of a German Watering-place: S. Whitman. Chaut. 
Highest Mountain Ascent: Edwin S. Balch..P. Sci. Mo. 
Industrial Region of Northern Alabama: J. Ralph. Harper’s. 
Mont-Saint-Michel: J. Howe Adams...... Cosmopolitan. 
Old Dutch Houses on the Hudson: W. E. Ver Planck. N.E.M. 
Old Milk Street, Boston: H. A. Hiil.....New Eng. Mag. 
The Truth About Port Arthur: F. Villiers.. No. Am. Rev. 
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Adolf Furtwangler: Edited by E. Sellers: Scribner’s, large 4to....... 


The Church of Sancta Sophia at Constantinople: W. R. Lethaby and H. Swainson: Macmillan, buckram 


A Modern Priestess of Isis : 


Alexander III. of Russia: Charles Lowe, M.A.: Macmillan & Co., cloth...... 


Biographic and Reminiscent 


Abridged and Translated: V. S. Solovyoff: Longmans, Green & Co., cloth 


Half a Century with Judges and Lawyers: Joseph A. Willard: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth... ...... 
Julian, the Philosopher: Alice Gardner: Lect. in Newnham College, Cam.: Putnam, cl., $1. 50; half-leather 


Life and Letters of Dr. Samuel Hahnemann: Thos. L. Bradford: Boericke & Tafel, 8vo, cloth, net 
Louis XIV. and the Zenith of the French Monarchy: Arthur Hassall: Putnam’s, cloth 
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Memoirs of the Verney Family During the Commonwealth: Margaret M. Verney: Longmans, vol. 3,8vo 6 


Memorials of St. James’s Palace: 


Military Career of Napoleon the Great: Montgomery B. Gibbs: The Werner Co., cloth............... 
Napoleon Bonaparte’s First Campaign: Comments by Herbert H. Sargent: McClurg, 8vo, with maps... 


Napoleon’s Marshals: William S. Walsh: Lorillard Spencer, paper 


The Diary of Samuel Pepys: Henry B. Wheatley: Macmillan & Co., vol. 5, cloth................... 


Five Lectures on Shakespea 


Little Eylof: Henrik Ibsen: 


re: 
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Dramatic and Musical 


Bernhard Ten Brink: Trans. by Julia Franklin: Holt, 16mo, cl., gilt top 
Trans. 


by Wm. Archer: The Green Tree Lib.: Stone & Kimball, 12mg, cl. 


Letters of a Baritone: Francis Walker: Scribner's Sons, r2mo...... 2... 0. ccc cee eee cece eee 


A Farmhouse Cobweb: A Novel: 
A Fool in Spots: Hallie Erminie Rives: Woodward & ee a 


A Man of Mark: Anthony 


A Siren’s Son: Susie Lee Bacon: 


Hope: 


Beyond the Dreams of Avarice: A 


Callia: Ménie Muriel Dowi 


For Another’s Wrong: A Novel: 


Fiction of the Month 
Emory J. Haynes: Harper & Bros., post 8vo, cloth, ornamental... .. 


Henry Holt & Co., cloth. 


Chas. H. Kerr & Ca. paper. TTT ERE CARIN 


Novel: Walter Besant : Harper & Bros., illus., 12mo, cl., ornamental 


i died crenidae 2a aA oan NK A wee a Nlnewe 
Caught: A Romance of Three Days: Geo. Douglas Tallman: G. W. Dillingham, paper.............. 


W. Heimburg: Robt. Bonners Soms, cloth.. .... .... 1. 5.22 senese 


Hippolyte and Golden-Beak: Two Stories: George Bassett: Harper’s, illus., 16mo, cloth, ornamental... . 
CB re eee ere ee eee 


His Egyptian Wife: Hilton 


Jack O’Doon: Maria Beale: 
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Kitty’s Engagement: Florence Warden, author of The House on the Marsh: Appleton, paper, 5oc.; cl. 


Love and Law: Esther Jacobs: G. 
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Majesty: A Novel: Louis Couperus: Trans. by A. Teixeira de Mattos: Appleton, 12mo, cloth........ 


Men Born Equal: A Novel: 


Harry Perry Robinson: Harper & Bros., 8vo, cloth, ornamental......... 


Miss Cherry-Blossom of Téky6: John Luther Long: J. B. Lippincott Co., cloth..................... 
Stories of the Foot-Hills: Margaret Collier Graham: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., cloth................. 
Stirring Tales of Colonial Adventure: Skipp Borlase: Warne & Co., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt............. 
The Adventure of Jones: Hayden Carruth: Harper & Bros., illustrated, 16mo, cloth, ornamental. .... .. 
‘The Chronicles of Break 0’ Day: E. Everett Howe: Arena Pub. Co., cloth......................... 


The Companions of Jehu: 


The Lone Inn: Fergus Hume: 


The Phantoms of the Foot-bridge: 


The She-Wolves of Macheconl: 


Alexandre Dumas: Little, Brown & Co., 2 vols., cloth.................... 
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Charles Egbert Craddock: Harper & Bros., illus., 8vo, cl., ornamental 


Alexandre Dumas: Little, Brown & Co., 2 vols., cloth............... 


The Sons of Ham: Lowis Pendleton: Roberts Bros., clotR... ... .. 2... ccc cc ccc cect eve cece wees 
The Sphinx of Eaglehawk: A Tale of Old Bendigo: Rolf Boldrewood: Macmillan, fcap 8vo, cloth... .. 
The Strange Disappearance of Eugene Comstocks: Mrs. Mary R. P. Hatch: G. W. Dillingham, paper. . 
The Tragedy of Pudd’nhead Wilson: Mark Twain: American Pub. Co., cloth....................... 
Alexandre Dumas: Little, Brown & Co., 2 vols., cloth................... 
The Wish: A Novel: Hermann Sudermann: Appleton & Co., 12mo, cloth. ....................0.-. 
Tryphena in Love: Walter Raymond: Macmillan & Co., 16mo, cloth.......... 0.2... 0... 200 eee 
Uncle Sam’s Cabins: Benjamin Rush Davenport: The Mascot Pub. Co., paper..... .......... 0.0... 
Zaphra: A Story of — J. P. Stockton, Jr.: Arena Pub. Co., r2mo, cloth....................5. 


The Whites and the Blues: 


Literary Criticism 


A History of the Novel Previous to the 17th Century: F. M. Warren: Henry Holt & Co., cloth........ 
A Literary History of the English People: J. J. Jusserand: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth. 

Latin Poetry: R. Y. Tyrrell, Professor in University of Dublin: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., ‘8vo, gilt top... 
Literature of the Georgian Era: William Minto: Edited by Wm. Knight: Harper & Bros. ~~” 
Roman Life in Latin Prose and Verse: Harry Thurston, Robert Arrowsmith: Amer. Book Co., cloth... 
The History of the English Paragraph: Edwin Herbert Lewis: University of Chicago Press........... 


Poetry of the Month 


Balder, the Poet: George Herbert Stockbridge: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth.......................0.. 
Ballads and Songs: John Davidson: Copeland & Day, 16mo, cloth. .... 2... 2.00... 0... cece ee cee 
Ballads of the Marathas Rendered into English Verse: Harry A. Acworth: Longmans, Green & Co., 8vo 


Book of Elizabethan Lyrics: 


Felix 


E. Shelling: Ginn & Co., cloth....... 


Edgar Sheppard: Longmans, 2 vols., large 8vo, cl. ornamental, gilt top 10 
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Old Ace, and Other Poems: Fred Emerson Brooks: Cassell Pub. Co., cloth............ 0.2... 0.0... $1 00 
Pheloctetes, and Other Poems and Sonnets: J. E. Nesmith: Riverside Press, cloth................... 
Pictures in Verse: George Lansing Raymond, L.H.D.: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth.................. 75 
Poets and Poetry of Buffalo: Ina Russelle Warren: C. Wells Moulton, leatherette................... I 00 
Poets and Poetry of Rochester: Ina Russelle Warren: C. Wells Moulton, leatherette.......... ..... I 00 
Poets and Poetry of Syracuse: Ina Russelle Warren: C. Wells Moulton, leatherette................. I 00 
Song-life of a Sculptor: Wm. Ordway Partridge, author of Art for America: Roberts, 16mo, cloth, gilt. . I 00 
The Inevitable, and Other Poems: Sarah Knowles Bolton: T. Y. Crowell & Co., with portrait, 16mo.. I 00 
Wildflower Sonnets: Emily Shaw Forman: Illus. by Abbott Graves: Jos. Knight Co., cloth......... . se 
Political Thought 
A Scientific Solution of the Money Question: Arthur Kitson: Arena Pub. Co., paper................. 5° 
Currency and the Banking Law of Canada: Wm. C. Cornwell: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, paper........... 
Honest Money: Arthur I. Fonda: Macmillan, r2mo, cloth.............. 0.0... cece cee cece eee I 00 
Indian Polity: System of Administration in India: Gen. Sir George Chesney: Longmans, new ed., 8vo.. 6 00 
Joint-Metallism : Anson Phelps Stokes: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, third ed., cloth....................... 1 00 
Municipal Government in Great Britain: Albert Shaw: Century Co., cloth........... SG iiewrndae eee 2 00 
Our Fight with Tammany: Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, D.D.: Scribner’s Sons, 12mo................. I 25 
Political Institutions of the Ancient Greeks: Basil Edward Hammond: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth.......... I 25 
Religious and Philosophic 
A Buddhist Catechism: Subhadra Bhikshu: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, cloth............................ 
A Creedless Gospel and the Gospel Creed: Rev. Henry Y. Satterlee: Scribner’s Sons, 8vo............. 2° 00 
Catholic and Protestant Countries Compared: Alfred Young: Cath. Book Exchange, 12mo....... .. I 00 
Confession of Faith: By an Unorthodox Believer: Macmillan, 16mo, cloth......................... I 25 
Comte, Mill, and Spencer: An Outline of Philosophy: John Watson, LL.D.: Macmillan, 12mo, cloth.. 1 75 
Hieroglyphic Bibles: Their Origin and History: W. A. Clanston: F. A. Stokes Co., 4to, boards. ...... 9g 00 
lesit Nassar: Story of Life of Jesus the Nazarene: The Mamreovs: Sunrise Pub. Co., 12mo, cloth..... 2 00 
Landmarks of Church History: Henry Cowan: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., paper.................... 30 
Life Here and Hereafter: Malcolm MacColl: Longmans, Green & Co............. 2 hg pen epee rate 2 25 
Life-Power: Arthur T. Pierson, D.D.: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth..................0.00..0..... 1 00 
‘The Ministry of the Spirit: A. J. Gordon, D.D.: Fleming H. Revell Co., cloth...................... I 00 
The Parables and Their Home: The Parables by the Lake: Wm. H. Thomson, M.D.: Harper, 8vo, cl.. 1 25 
The Parchments of the Faith: Rev. Geo. E. Merrill: Amer. Baptist Pub. Society, r2mo............... I 25 
The Permanent Value of the Book of Genesis: C. W. E. Body: Longmans, 12mo, cloth.............. 1 50 
The Problems of Religious Progress: Daniel Dorchester: Hunt & Eaton, cloth..................... 2 75 
The Religions of Japan: ingen ig Elliot Griffis, D.D.: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, cloth................... 2 00 
The Religions of the World: C. M. Grant: A. D. F. Randolph & Co., paper..................... ; 30 
Scientific and Industrial 
A Primer of Mayan Hieroglyphics: Daniel G. Brinton: Ginn & Co., Vol. III., No, 2, boards.......... I 20 
A Text-Book of Volumetric Analysis: Henry W. Schimps: J. Wiley & Sons, 8vo, cloth............... 2 50 
Darwinism and Race Progress: J. B. Haycraft: Scribner’s Sons, cloth. .............0..02. 05.00.0045. I 00 
Elementary Meteorology: William M. Davis: Ginn & Co., 8vo, cloth..... 2.0... ...... 6... eee eee 2 70 
Elementary Treatise on Theoretical, Mechanics: A. Ziwet: In 3 parts, complete in 1 vol.: Macmillan, 8vo, cl. 5 00 
Elements of Astronomy with Numerous Examples: George W. Parker: Longmans, Green & Co., 8vo, cl. 1 75 
Hypnotism: How It Is Done; Its Uses and Dangers: James R. Cocke, M.D.: Arena Pub. Co., cloth.. 1 50 
Imagination in Dreams and Their Study: Frederick Greenwood: Macmillan & Co., 12mo, cloth....... 1 75 
Lens-Work for Amateurs: Henry Orford, author of A Microscope Objective: Macmillan, 16mo, cloth... 80 
Mental Development in the Child and the Race: James Mark Baldwin, Ph.D.: Macmillan, 8vo, cloth, net.. 2 60 
Physiographic Processes: John W. Powell: Amer. Book Co., 4to, illustrated, paper.............. oor 20 
Popular Scientific Lectures: Ermst Mach: The Open Court Pub. Co., cloth..................... ») oe 
Steel Works Analysis: J. O. Arnold: The Specialist’s Series : Macmillan & Co. , 12mo, cloth. és 3 00 
‘Telephones: Their Construction and Fitting: F.C. Allsop: Spon & Chamberlain, new ed. enl., illus. .»12M0 2 00 
The Electric Current: R. Mullineux Walmsley: Cassell Pub. Co., r2mo, cloth............. 0... 0.244. 3 00 
‘The Elementary Principles of Mechanics: Vol. I., Kinematics: A. J. Du Bois: J. Wiley & Sons, 8vo,cl. 3 50 
The Pygmies: A. De Quatrefages: Anthropological Series: D. Appleton & Co., cloth................ I 75 
Selections and Quotations 
Beacon Lights of Patriotism: Henry Beebee Carrington: Silver, Burdett & Co., r2mo, cloth........... 80 
French Folly in Maxims: Of Art, of Philosophy, of Letters: Trans. by H. Péne du Bois: Brentano’s, 3 vols. 2 25 
Old Pictures of Life: David Swing: Introduction by F. H. Head: Stone & Kimball, 2 vols., 16mo, cl.. 2 00 
Orations and Arguments by English and American Statesmen: Ed. by C. B. Bradley: Allyn & Bacon.... 1 00 
Pantomimes or Wordless Poems: Mary Tucker Magill: Edgar S. Werner, cloth.................. -. ee 
Readings and Recitations, No. 13: Edited by Francis P. Richardson: Edgar S. Werner, paper......... 35 
Robert H. Hatch’s Recitals: Edgar S. Werner, Bude te vade Cid ae tice « Pike eke ke he ae oe ee 30 
The Schoolmaster in Comedy and Satire: The American Book Co., cloth. ............0.00 0000000044 1 40 
The Musician’s Year-Book: Margaret Reintzel: E. P. Dutton & Co., cloth......... ; etn ease teh eke 
Women in Epigram: F. W. Morton: A. C. McClurg & Co., cloth.............. ccc cece ewes eeee FOO 
Sociologic Questions 
American Charities: A Study in Philanthropy and Economics: A. G. Warner: T. Y. Crowell & Co.,12mo,cl. 1 75 
Holy Matrimony: Treatise on the Divine Laws of Marriage: Oscar D. Watkins: Macmillan & Co....... 5 90 
Outlines of English Industrial History: W. Cunningham, D.D., and Ellen A. McArthur: Macmillan..... 1 50 
Un-American Immigration: Rena Michaels Atchison: Introd. by Jos. Cook: C. H. Kerr & site cloth.. 1 25 
The Profession of Cookery: Lucy H. Yates: Ward, Lock & Bowden, Ltd., 12mo, cloth. aor 1 00 
‘The Work of the Afro-American Woman: Mrs. N. F. Mossell: G. S S. Ferguson Co., cloth . I 00 
Trusts or Industrial Combinations in the United States: Ernest Von Halle : Macmillan, 12mo, ‘cloth. I 25 
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OPEN QUESTIONS: TALKS WITH CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondertts are invited to make full use of this page on 
all literary questions, which will be answered as far as we may 
be able. Answers and comments will be gladly received. 

140, The Spoilt Child of Fortune: What French general was 
so-called ?—Chas. Q. Browne, Baltimore, Md. 








[This was a name bestowed by Napoleon, on André 
Masséna, who, next to Napoleon, was the greatest gen- 
eral of the first empire. He was made Prince of Eslin- 
gen for his distinguished valor at Eslingen in 1809. | 





141. JZoss-hags: The words “ moss-hags”’ appear in the title 
of Crockett’s story. What does it mean?—Moss, Xenia, Ohio, 


[Moss-hags are the great trenches and holes in the 
moss where the Covenanters hid.| 





142. My Fiftieth Birthday.—Can some one tell me where I 
can find the poem called My Fiftieth Birthday, by Mrs. Frances 


Gage? It was a prize poem some twenty-five years ago.—Harry, 


Albany, N. Y. 
{This poem may be found in Littell’s Living Age, 
third series, vol. x., page 234, July 28, 1860.| 


143. Punchinello: When a boy I read a book of the Munchau- 
sen school, called Punchinello, probably printed in England (I 
read it thirty years ago.) Have you any idea ifa copy is ob- 
tainable, and where and price? Will appreciate your atten- 
tion.—J. A. D., Savannah, Ga, 





144. Vatledictories: Can you furnish me with any informa- 
tion as to where I can find any of the valedictories that have 
been delivered at Harvard, Yale, and Princeton Colleges >—W. 
D. M., Kutztown, Pa. 

| We cannot find any published through the trade. If 
reprinted at all they would probably be issued as souve- 
nirs or records for circulation among the alumni, so ap- 
plication should be made direct to the several colleges. | 





145. Zhe Fisherman’s Hut: 1 am very anxious to obtain a 
poem describing a scene in a fisherman’s hut. His wife is anx- 
ious to get a ‘new gown,” the husband thinks himself too poor 
to buy it, though she begs till he starts out in his boat to get it 
and does not return till very late at night, the wife being fran- 
tic with worry and fears for his safety and overjoyed when he 
comes back.—L. M., Geneseo, IIl. 

[See The Fisherman’s Wife, by Alice Cary, in her 
complete poems, or Schoemaker’s Best Selections, No. 
g, page 82. Penn. Pub. Co., Phila., paper, 30 cents. | 


146. Robinson Crusoe: Will you kindly inform me if there 
was ever such a person as Robinson Crusoe? What were the 
circumstances of De Foe’s writing the story ?—M. M. M., St. 
Augustine, Fla. 


[Thomas Wright, a recent biographer of De Foe, 
claims the whole story is allegorical, and covers the 
period of De Foe’s isolation from his family, or the term 
during which, owing to Mrs. De Foe’s ultra-talkative- 
ness and irritating conduct, the author spoke no word 
to her. If this be true, the children of the world have 
been enjoying for over two centuries a monument of 
man’s resentment, of woman’s cruelty, the bitterness of 
incompatibility transformed into the sweetness of liter- 
ary joy and companionship. De Foe himself says: 
“The adventures of Robinson Crusoe are one whole 
scheme of a real life of twenty-eight years spent in the 
most wandering, desolate, and afflicting circumstances 
that ever man went through, and in which I have lived 
so long in a life of wonders, in continued storms, fought 
with the worst kind of savages and man-eaters; by un- 


accountable, surprising incidents, fed by miracles greater 
than that of the ravens; suffered all manner of violences 
and oppressions, injurious reproaches, contempt of men, 
attacks of devils, corrections from heaven, and opposi- 
tions on earth; have had innumerable ups and downs 
in matters of fortune, been in slavery worse than Turk- 
ish, escaped by exquisite management, as that in the 
story of Xury and the boat of Sallee; been taken up at 
sea in distress, raised again and depressed again, and 
that oftener, perhaps, in one man’s life than ever was 
known before, shipwrecked often, though more by land 
than by sea. In a word, there’s not a circumstance in 
the imaginary story but has its just allusion to a real 
story, and chimes part for part and step for step with 
the inimitable life of Robinson Crusoe.” 


147. Humanitarian: The word humanitarian is constantly 
used by educated persons as signifying philanthropist. The 
dictionary gives only this meaning: ‘‘One who denies the divin- 
ity of Christ.”” Has custom sanctioned the former use ?—A 
New Subscriber, Kerksville, Mo. 

[The natural evolution of the word is shown in these 
three definitions given by the Century Dictionary: (1) 
In theology (a) one who asserts the mere humanity of 
Jesus Christ, and denies his divinity; a Unitarian; (b) 
one who maintains the perfectability of human nature 
without the aid of grace. (2) One who adopts the doc- 
trine or theory that man’s sphere of duty is limited to 
a benevolent and practical promotion of the welfare of 
the human race, apart from all considerations of reli- 
gion. (3) A philanthropist. 





148. Pultowa’s Day: Who wrote the poem containing: 
‘* Hide blushing Glory, 


Hide Pultowa’s day!” 


referring to Charles XII. in Sweden ?—Querist, Sedalia, Mo. 

[See Fate of Charles the Twelfth, written by Samuel 
Johnson (born 1709, died 1784), page 70 of The Stand- 
ard Speaker, published by Chas. De Silver & Sons, 
Philadelphia, Pa., cloth, price, $2.25.] 





149. The Plumed Knight: Please state the circumstances 
under which this term was first applied to James G. Blaine.—H. 
C. B., Mt. Ayr, Iowa. 


[This nickname was given to James G. Blaine by 
Col. Ingersoll, at the Cincinnati Convention in 1876, 
when the latter unsuccessfully nominated him as can- 
didate for president. In the course of his remarks, Col. 
Ingersoll said: ‘* Like an armed warrior, like a plumed 
knight, James G. Blaine marched down the halls of the: 
American Congress and threw his shining lance full 
and fair against the brazen forehead of every assailant 
of his country and maligner of its honor. For the 
Republican party to desert that gallant man is as though 
an army should desert their general in battle. | 





150. Zyndall’s Faith in Prayer: Can any reader tell me 
where in Professor Tyndall’s writings the following sentence 
may be found: ‘‘It is no departure. from ,scientific method to 
place behind natural phenomena a universal Father, who, in 
answer to the prayers of his children, alters the currents of 
these phenomena. Thus far theology and science go hand in. 
hand,.”—C. R., Clinton Springs, N. Y. 





151. Zhackeray.: What amount, if any, of historical truth is. 
there in the incident found in Thackeray’s Esmond, Book III., 
chap. xii., and there entitled, A Great Scheme, and Who Balked 
It.—Esmonda, Erie, Pa. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 





WINTER NAVIGATION ON LAKE MICHIGAN 
From a Painting on strawboard by G. A. Coffin, reproduced from ‘The Inland Printer.” 





ILLUSTRATIONS FROM BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY.—-CENTRAL COURT 


This structure has cost not less than three miilions of dollars. It is on Copley Square and is now almost completed. 
firm of McKim, Meade & White. The illustration is from ‘‘ The Outlook.” 


Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Brothers. 


THE GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE PRESIDENT CARNOT 


From “The Literary Landmarks of Jerusalem,” From ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan,” 
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Copyright, 1895, by Harper & Brothers. 


JOAN OF ARC BEFORE THE GOVERNOR 


From an article in ‘‘ Harper's Magazine’’ for May 





SHOW OF WILD ELEPHANTS BEFORE THE KING OF SIAM 


From Henry Norman’s “‘ Peoples and Politics of the Far East.’’ (Scribner.) 
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DECORATIVE PANEL FOR PIANO. BY E. J. POINTER 


From “The Art Interchange"? for May 


GOLF—THE DRIVE LI HUNG CHANG 
From an article in ‘“‘ Scribner's Magazine” for May From Chester Holcombe's ‘‘ The Real Chinaman.” 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 





